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PREFACE 


• 

Excellent works on the military and political transac¬ 
tions of the British in India have been written by 
eminent historians. No history of the people of India, 
of their trades, industries, and agriculture, and of their 
economic condition under British administration, has 
yet been compiled. 

Recent famines in India have attracted attention to 
this very important subject, and there is a general and 
widespread desire to understand the condition of the 
Indian people—the sources of their wealth and the 
causes of their poverty. A brief Economic History of 
British India is therefore needed at the present time. 

Englishmen can look back on their work in India, 
if not with unalloyed satisfaction, at least with some 
legitimate pride. They have conferred on the people 
of India what is the greate^ human blessing—Peace. 
They have introduced Western Education, bringing an 
ancient and civilised nation in touch with modem 
thought, modern sciences, modern institutions and life. 
They have built up an Administration which, though 
it requires reform with the progress of the times, is 
yet strong and efficacious. They have framed wise 
laws, and hava established Courts of Justice, the purity 
of which is as absolute as in any country on the face 
of the eafbh. These are results which no honest 
critic of British work in India regards without high 
admiration. 

On the other hand, no open-minded Englishman 
contemplates the material condition of the people of 
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India under British rule with equal satisfaction. The 
poverty of the Indian population at the present day 
is unparalleled in any civilised country; the famines 
which have desolated India within the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century are imexampled in their ex¬ 
tent and intensity in the history of ancient or modern 
times. By a moderate calculation, the famines of 
1877 and 1878, of 1889 1892, of 1897 and 190Q, 

ha'^e carried off fifteen millions of people. The popu¬ 
lation of a faired-sized European country has been 
swept away from India within twenty-five years. A 
population equal to half of that of England has 
perished in India within a period which men and 
women, still in middle age, can remember. 

What are the causes of this intense poverty and 
these repeated famines in India? Superficial ex¬ 
planations have been offered one after another, and 
have been rejected on close examination. It was 
said that the population increased rapidly in India, 
and that such increase must necessarily lead to 
famines; it is found on inquiry that the population 
has never increased in India at the rate of England, 
and that during the last ten years it has altogether 
ceased to increase. It was said that the Indian cul¬ 
tivators were careless and improvident, and that those 
who did not know how to save when there was plenty, 
must perish when there was want; but it is known 
to men who have lived all their lives among these 
cultivators, that there is not a more abs^ey ^ ^ouK , a 
more thrifty, a more frugal race of peasantry on earth. 
It was said that the Indian money-lender was the 
bane of India, and by his fraud and extortion kept 
the tillers of the soil in a chronic state <if indebted¬ 
ness; but the inquiries of the latest Famine Com¬ 
mission have revealed that the cultivators of India 
are forced under the thraldom of money-lenders by 
the rigidity of the Government revenue demand. It 
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was said that in a country where the people depended 
almost entirely on their crops, they must starve when 
the crops failed in years of drought; but the crops 
in India, as a whole, have never failed, there has 
never been a single year when the food supply of the 
country was insuflScient for the people, and there must 
be soiaething wrong, when failure in a single province 
brings on a famine, and the people are unable to buy 
their supplies from neighboming provinces rich "in 
harvests. 

Deep down under all these superficial explana|^ons 
we must seek for the true causes of Indian poverty 
and Indian famines. The economic laws which 
operate in India arc the same as in other countries 
of the world; the causes which lead to wealth among 
other nations lead to prosperity in India; the causes 
which impoverish other nations impoverish the people 
of India. Therefore, the line of inquiry which the 
economist will pursue in respect of India is the same 
which he adopts in inquiring into the wealth or 
poverty of other nations. Does agriculture flourish? 
Are industries and manufactures in a prosperous con¬ 
dition ? Are the finances properly administered, so 
as to bring back to the people an adequate return 
for the taxes paid by them ? Are the sources of 
national wealth widened by a Government anxious 
for the material welfare of the people? These are 
questions which the average Englishman asks himself 
when inquiring into the economic condition of any 
country in the world; these are questions which he 
will ask himself in order to ascertain the truth about 
India. 

It is, unfortunately, a fact which no well-informed 
'Indian oflficial will ignore, that, in many ways, the 
sources of national wealth in India have been 
n airrowed'under British ru!^ Ind ia in ^e eighteenth 
century was a great manufacturing as well as a ipreat 
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a fflioiiltural country, and the products of the Indian 
loom supplied the markets of Asia and of Europe. 
It is, imfortunately, true that the East Indian Com¬ 
pany and the British Parliament, following the selfish 
commercial policy of a himdred years ago, discouraged 
Indian manufacturers in the early years of British 
rule in order to encourage the rising manufactures 
of England. Their fixed policy, pursued during the 
last decades of the eighteenth century and the first 
decades of the nineteenth, was to make India sub¬ 
servient to the industries of Great Britain, and to 
make the Indian people grow raw produce only, in 
order to supply material for the looms and manu¬ 
factories of Great Britain, This policy was pursued 
with unwavering resolution and with fatal success; 
orders were sent out, to force Indian artisans to work 
in the Company's factories; commercial residents were 
legally vested with extensive powers over villages and 
communities of Indian weavers; prohibitive tariffs ex¬ 
cluded Indian silk and cotton goods from England; 
English goods were admitted into India free of duty 
or on payment of a nominal duty. 

The British manufacturer, in the words of the 
historian, H. H. Wilson, ^ ^employed the arm of poli¬ 
tical injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms;" millions of Indian artisans lost their 
earnings; the population of India lost one groat source 
of their wealth. It is a painful episode in the history 
of British rule in India; but it is a story which has to 
be told to explain the economic condition of the Indian 
people, and their present helpless dependence on agri¬ 
culture. The invention of the power-loomt in Europe 
completed the decline of the Indian industries; and 
when in recent years the power-loom vras set up in 
India, England once more acted towards India with 
unfair jealousy. An excise duty has been imposed on 
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the production of cotton fabrics in India which dis¬ 
ables the Indian manufacturer from competing with 
the manufacturer of Japan and China, and which 
stifles the new steam-mills of India. 

Agriculture is now virtually the only remaining 
source of national wealth in India, and four-fifths of 
the Indian people depend on agriculture. But the 
Land Tax levied by the British Government is not 
only excessive, but, what is worse, it is fluctuating and 
uncertain in many provinces. In England, the Land 
Tax was between one shilling and four shillings ip the 
pound, i.e,, between s and 20 per cent, of the rental, 
during a hundred years before 1798, when it was made 
perpetual and redeemable by William Pitt. In Bengal 
the Land Tax was fixed at over 90 per cent, of the 
rental, and in Northern India at over 80 per cent, of 
the rental, between 1793 and 1822. It is true that the 
British Government only followed the precedent of the 
previous Mahomedan rulers, who also claimed an enor¬ 
mous Land Tax. But the difference was this, that 
what the Mahomedan rulers claimed they could neve r 

Mahomedan ruler of 
BengSfmthe last year oL^is administration (1764), 
realised a land revenue of ^817,553; within thirty 
years the British rulers realised a land revenue of 
;^2,68o,ooo in the same Province, In 1802 the 
Nawab of Oudh ceded Allahabad and some other rich 
districts in Northern India to thejiritish Government. 
The land revenue which had been claimed by the 
Nawab in these ceded districts was ;^i,352,347; the 
land revenue which was claimed by the British rulers 
within three years of the cession was ;£’i,682,3o6. In 
Madras, the Land Tax first imposed by the East India 
Company was one-half the gross produce of the land! 
In Bombay, the land revenue of the territory con¬ 
quered from the Mahrattas in 1817 was ^800,000 in 


what 


realised with rierour. The last 
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the year of the conquest; it was raised to £ 1 , 500,000 
within a few years of British rule; and it has been 
continuously raised since. “ No Native Prince de¬ 
mands the rent which we do." wrote Bishop Heber in 
182 6, after travelling all t hrough India, and visiting 
British and Native States. “A Land Tax like that 

I 

which now exists in India,” wrote Colonel Briggs in 
1830, ‘‘professing to absorb the whole of the land¬ 
lord’s rent, was never known under any Government 
in Europe or Asia.” 

The people of Bengal and of Northern India gradu¬ 
ally obtained some relief from the heavy land assessment 
of the early years of British rule. In Bengal the assess¬ 
ment was made permanent; and as it has not been 
raised with the extension of cultivation, it now bears 
(including Eoad and Public Work cesses, which have 
been since imposed on the rental) a ratio of about 3 5 
per cent, on the rental. In Northern India the assess¬ 
ment was not made permanent, but it was reduced to 
slightly over 50 per cent.,including all cesses, in 1855. 
But new cesses were added; calculations were made, 
not on the current, but on the prospective rental, 
until the tax rose to close upon 60 per cent, on the 
rental. « 

In Madras and Bombay things are worse. There 
the Land Tax is paid generally by the cultivators of the 
soil, there being, in most parts of those provinces, no 
intervening landlords The British Government de¬ 
clared its intention in 1864 of realising as Land Tax 
about one-half of the economic rent. But what the 
British Government does take as Land Tax at the pre¬ 
sent day sometimes approximates to the whole of the 
economic rent, leaving the cultivators little 4 )eyond the 
wages of their labour and the profits of their agri¬ 
cultural stock. The Land Tax is revised once every 
thir ty years ; the cultivator does not know on what 
grounds it is enhanced; he has to submit to each 
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renewed assessment, or to leave his ancestral fields and 
perish. This u ncertainty of the Land Tax paralyses 
agric^me, pre vents s aving, and keeps the tiller of tVia 
soil in a state of poverty and indebtedness. 

It will appear from the facts stated above that tho 
Land Tax in India is not only heavy and uncertain, 
but that the very principle on which it is raised is 
different from the principle of taxation in all well- 
administered countries. In such countries the State 
promotes the accumulation of wealth, helps the people 
to put money into their pockets, likes to see tjiem 
prosperous and rich, and then demands a small share 
of their earnings for the expenses of the State. In 
India the State virtually interferes with the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth from the soil, intercepts the incomes 
and gains of the tillers, and generally adds to its land 
revenue demand at each recurring settlement, leaving 
the cultivators permanently poor. In England, in 
Germany, in the United States, in France and other 
countries, tho State widens the income of tho people, 
extends their markets, opens out new sources of wealth, 
identifies itseK with the nation, grows richer with the 
nation. In India, the State has fostered no new indus¬ 
tries and revived no old industries for the people; on 
the other hand, it intervenes at each recurring land 
settlement to take what it considers its share out of 
the produce of the sod. Each new settlement in 
Bombay and in Madras is regarded by the people as 
a wrangle between them and the State as to how 
much the former will keep and how much the latter 
will take. It is a wrangle decided without any clear 
limits fixed by the law—a wrangle in which the opinion 
of the rev^ue officials is final, and there is no appeal 
to judges or Land Courts. The revenue increases and 
the people remain destitute. 

Taxation raised by a king, says the Indian poet, 
is like the moisture of the earth sucked up by the 
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sun, to be returned to the earth as fertilising rain; 
but the moisture raised from the Indian soil now 
descends as fertilising rain largely on other lands, 
not on India. Every nation reasonably expects that 
the proceeds of taxes raised in the country should 
be mainly spent in the country. Under the worst 
governments that India had in former times, this was 
the case. The vast sums which Afghan and Moghal 
Emperors spent on their armies went to support great 
and princely houses, as well as hundreds of thousands 
of ijoldiers and their families. The gorgeous palaces 
and monuments they built, as well as the luxuries 
and displays in which they indulged, fed and en¬ 
couraged the manufacturers and artisans of India. 
Nobles and Commanders of the army, Subadars, 
Dewans, and Kazis, and a host of inferior officers 
in every province and every district, followed the 
example of the Court; and mosques and temples, 
roads, canals and reservoirs, attested to their wide 
liberality, or even to their vanity. Under wise rulers, 
as under foolish kings, the proceeds of taxation flowed 
back to the people and fructified their trade and 
industries. 

But a change came aver India under the rule of 
the East India Company. They considered India as 
a vast estate or plantation, the profits of which were 
to be withdrawn from India and deposited in Europe. 
They reserved all the high appointments in India 
for their own nominees seeking a lucrative career 
in the East. They bought tbeir merchandise out of 
the revenues of India, and sold it in Europe for 
their own profit. They vigorously exacted from 
India a high interest on their stock-in-trade. In one 
shape or another all that could be raised in India 
by an excessive taxation flowed to Europe, after pay¬ 
ing for a starved administration. 

The East India Company’s trade was abolished 
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in 1833, and the Company was abolished in 1858, 
but their policy remains. Their capital was paid off 
by loans which were made into an Indian Debt, on 
which interest is paid from Indian taxes. The empire 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown, but 
« the people of India paid the purchase-money The 
Indian J)ebt, which was 1,000,000 in 1857, rose 
to £g7,ooo,ooo in 1862. Within the forty years 
of peace which have succeeded, the Indian Debt has 
increased continuously, and now (1901) amounts to 
A200,000,000. The “Home Charges” remitted an¬ 
nually out of the Indian revenues to Great Britain 
have increased to sixteen millions. • The pay of 
European oflScers in India, virtually monopolising all 
the higher services, comes to ten millions. One-half 
of the nett revenues of India, which are now forty- 
four millions sterling, flows annually out of India. 
Verily the moisture of India blesses and fertilises 
other lands. 

For one who has himself spent the best and 
happiest years of his life in the work of Indian ad¬ 
ministration, it is an ungracious and a painful task 
to dwell on the weak side of that administration, the 
financial and economic poli^ of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. I have undertaken this duty because at the 
present moment the economic story of British India 
has to be told, and the deep-seated cause of the 
poverty of the Indian people has to be ex¬ 
plained. Place any other country under the same 
condition, with crippled industries, with agriculture 
subject to a l^eavy and uncertain Land Tax, and 
with financial arrangements requiring one-half of its 
revenues to Ije annually remitted out of the country, and 
the most prosperous nation on earth will soon know the 
horrors of famine. A nation prospers if the sources 
of its wealth are widened, and if the proceeds of 
taxation are spent among the people, and for the 
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people. A nation is impoverished if the sources of 
its wealth are narrowed, and the proceeds of taxation 
are largely remitted out of the country. These are 
plain, self-evident economic laws, which operate in 
India, as in every other country, and the Indian 
statesman and ^ministrator must feel that the 
poverty of India cannot be removed until Indian 
industries are revived, until a fixed and intelligible 
limit is placed on the Indian Land Tax, and until the 
Indian revenues are more largely spent in India. 

The statesman and administrator in India labours 
imder peculiar difficulties. Three successive Govemors- 
General, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord 
Hastings,, desired to place a permanent limit to the 
Land Tax of India, but the East India Company 
overruled them, and would consent to no limit to 
their demands. Three Viceroys under the Crown, 
Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Ripon, pressed 
again for some limitation of the Land Tax, but the 
Secretary of State for India rejected their proposals. 
Three times within the present generation have 
the Indian tariff been altered, under the dictation 
of British manufacturers, against the interests of India, 
and sometimes against the opinions of the majority 
of the Viceroy’s Council. Three times within this 
period have endeavours been made to grant adequate 
protection to Indian labourers, recruited for the 
tea-gardens of Assam, who cease to be free men and 
free women after they have once signed their contracts, 
sometimes under misapprehension or fraud. The penal 
laws which chain them to the gardens stiU remain 
on the Statute Book, the proposals recently made 
by the Honourable Mr. Cottoir, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, to assure them adequate pay, were 
whittled down in the Viceroy’s Council, and their 
operation was then suspended for two years by Lord 
Curzon, because British shareholders in the tea con- 
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cems objected to them. Administrators in India are 
helpless on such occasions. Bemedial measures, plac¬ 
ing equitable limits on the taxes of India, have been 
vetoed by the Home Authorities, and protective meas¬ 
ures needed for the welfare of the people of India 
have been sacrificed, when they were supposed to 
touch t^e interests of any class of capitalists or manu¬ 
facturers commanding votes in Parliament. 

Nor are Indian administrators strong in the 
support of the Indian people. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment means the Viceroy and the Members of the 
Executive Council, viz., the Commander-in-Ohief, the 
Military Member, the Public Works Member, the 
Finance Member, and the Legal Member. The people 
are not represented in this Council; their agriculture, 
their landed interests, their trades and industries, are 
not represented; there is not, and never has been, a 
single Indian Member m the Council. All the Members 
of the Council are heads of spending departments, 
as was lately explained by Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir David Barbour before the Koyal Commission on 
Indian expenditure. The Members are high English 
officials, undoubtedly interested in the welfare of the 
people, but driven by the Quties of their office to 
seek for more money for the working of their de¬ 
partments ; there are no Indian Members to represent 
the interests of the people. The forces are all arrayed 
on the side of expenditure, there are none on the 
side of retrenchment. “ The tendency is,” said Sir 
David Barbour, “ordinarily for pressure to be put on 
the Financial pepartment to incur expenditure. It 
is practically pressure. The other departments are 
always presi^g to spend more money; their demands 
are persistent and continuous.” There is no counter- 
pressure to reduce expenditure, to moderate taxation, 
to safeguard the agricultural interests of the people, 
to encourage th^ industries and manufactures. Thus 
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the constitution of the Indian Government makes an 
alien rule still more isolated and weak. Everj grave 
question is virtually decided esc parte. The Members 
of the Council are able, wise, experienced, and con¬ 
scientious men; but the wisest judges will fail to 
decide cases rightly if they hear the evidence of one 
party only. And the Indian Government, with every 
honest desire to do its duty, is unable to secure the 
material welfare of the people, because it is not in 
touch with the people, does not accept the co-operation 
of the people, cannot by its constitution act in the 
interests of the people. 

“ The government of a people by itself,” said John 
Stuart Mill, “ has a meaning and a reality; but such 
a thing as government of one people by another does 
not, and cannot exist. One people may keep another 
for its own use, a place to make money in, a human 
cattle-farm to be worked for the profits of its own 
inhabitants.” 

There is more truth in this strongly worded state¬ 
ment than appears at first sight. History does not 
record a single instance of one people ruling another 
in the interests of the subject nation. Mankind has 
not yet discovered any fuethod for safeguarding the 
interests of a subject nation without conceding to that 
nation some voice in controlling the administration of 
their own concerns. What is more, such an exclusive 
and absolute rule does not benefit the ruling nation. 
England’s trade, which is her greatest interest in India, is 
practically at a standstill during these ten years. The 
average annual import of merchandise to India (largely 
but. not wholly British) has, during the last ten or 
twelve years, remained stationary at somewhat under 
fifty millions sterling. It means a consumption of three 
shillings per head of the population of India. It might 
increase to five or six shillings per head if India was 
prosperous; it is likely to decrease with the poverty 
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and the famines of India. Thus, British trade, which 
is a legitimate and invigorating source of wealth both 
to India and to Great Britain, languishes with the 
poverty of India; the money drawn from the revenues 
of India, “ without a direct equivalent.” as Lord Salis¬ 


bury describ ed it, impoverishes India: and it does not 
add Lto^he strength ot J togland or to the freedom 
of her institutions. The manufacturing, the working, 
and the progressive capacities of a nation, do not 
increase by the accession of wealth received “ without 
a direct equivalent.” It is with nations as with indi¬ 
viduals. The bread which we earn by our labour 
nourishes and invigorates; the food that wo consume 
without toil is poison to our system. And the history 
of past times and past nations has been recorded in 
vain if it does not teach us that large tributes from 
subject empires have led to luxury and decay in ancient 
as in modern times. 


f The Empire of India was won by England before 
her present colonies rose to importance. And it is 
possible to conceive, though it may be a heresy to say 
it in these days, that the Empire of India will last 
after the British Colonies have ceased to owe allegiance 
to the British Crown. Colonjes have been described as 
fruits, which ripen only to fall from the parent tree; 
and he will be a bold prophet who will assert that, with 
some addition to their present population, power, and 
resources, Australasia and Canada will remain under 
the sovereignty of Great Britain, even to the middle of 
the twentieth century. In India, the people honestly 
desire a longei; connection with Great Britain, not 
through sentimental loyalty, but, as Lord Dufferin 
once said, th»ough a ^ense of self-interest. They still 
believe that they have much to gain by being in close 
touch with the West, through the rule of a Western 
Power. They have cast in their lot with Great Britain; 
they have identified themselves with British rule; they 
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honestly desire that rule to last. But they do not 
desire the administration to last in its present absolute 
and exclusive form. This form of administration, 
shaped by Warren Hastings and Cornwallis, and im¬ 
proved by Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck, requires 
some change after seventy years. Education has spread 
within these seventy years; educated men are,a grow¬ 
ing power in India. They demand a fair share in the 
higher services of their own country; they desire to 
have a voice in the highest Councils of the Empire. 
It ^ easy to disregard this demand, to alienate the 
educated and influential sections of the Indian popula¬ 
tion, to increase discontent and dissatisfaction in the 
country, and to weaken the Empire by continuing an 
exclusive rule. It would be wiser, on the other hand, 
to array the rising forces on the side of the Govern¬ 
ment, to make educated and influential men in India 
partakers in the control of the administration, to 
make them represent their own interests, industries, 
and agriculture, and to make them responsible for 
improving the material condition of their countrymen 
and the prevention of famines. To quote once more 
from John Stuart Mill: “ It is an inherent condition 
of human afiairs that no .intention, however sincere, of 
protecting the interests of others, can make it safe or 
salutary to tie up their own hands. By their own 
hands only can any positive and durable improvement 
of their circumstances in life be worked out.” 

The people of India are not fond of sudden changes 
and revolutions. They do not ask for new constitu¬ 
tions, issuing like armed Minervas from the heads of 
legislative Jupiters. They prefer to work on linos 
which have already been laid down. Tkey desire to 
strengthen the present Government, and to bring it 
more in touch with the people. They desire to see 
some Indian members in the Secretary of State’s 
Council, and in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, repre- 
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senting Indian agriculture and industries. They msh 
to see Indian members in an Executive Council for 
each Province. They wish to represent the interests 
of the people in the discussion of every important 
administrative question. They seek that the adminis¬ 
tration of the Empire and its great provinces should 
be conducted with the co-operation of the people. 

There is a Legislative Council in each large Indian 
Province, and some of the members of these Councils 
are elected under the Act of 1892. The experiment 
has proved a success, and some expansion of these 
Legislative Councils would strengthen administration 
and bring it more in touch with the people. Each 
Indian Province is divided into twenty or thirty or 
more Districts, corresponding to English counties, and 
each District has a population of a million or more. 
The time has come when each District might elect its 
own member for the Legislative Council of the Pro¬ 
vince. A Province with thirty Districts and a popula¬ 
tion of thirty millions may fairly have thirty elected 
members on its Legislative Council. Each District 
should feel that it has some voice in the administra¬ 
tion of the Province. ^ 

The higher services in India, which were theoreti¬ 
cally declared open to the people in 1835, in 1853, 
and by Queen Victoria’s famous proclamation of 1858. 
should be practically opened to the people, and not 
reserved for English boys seeking a career in the East 
In the great Indian Civil Service, as well as in the 
Education, Engineering, Postal, ^degraph, PoUce, and 
Medical departments, Indians should ^d it possible 
to obtain high employment. We want Englishmen in 
all these departments, we wdcome them to help us, 
but we do not wish them to monopolise all the higher 
services to the virtual exclusion of the children of 
the soil. 

In each Indian District there is a District OfScer 
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who is the head Executive and Police Officer as well 
as the Magistrate. These duties should now be sepa¬ 
rated. Administration would be purer, as well as 
more popular, in India if the Chief Executive and 
Police Officer ceased to be a Magistrate. 

In each Indian District again there is a District 
Board, and Village Unions are being formed.* These 
Unions ore the modem counterparts of those ancient 
Village Communities which have been described re¬ 
peatedly in the following pages, and which were self- 
governing little republics all over India under Hindu 
and Mahomedan Governments. They have been swept 
away, somewhat hastily and unwisely, under British 
rule; but it is possible to revive them imder modern 
conditions with some care and foresight. Some degree 
of trust and confidence should be reposed in them; 
some practical and useful work should be entrusted to 
them. Above all, the whole mass of civil and criminal 
village disputes should be sent to them, not for adjudi¬ 
cation, but for amicable settlement. They could decide 
and settle such matters better on the spot than our 
courts at a distance of twenty or thirty miles. Millions 
of witnesses would thu% be saved the trouble and 
expense of attendance at distant courts; millions of 
simple villagers would be saved the baneful lessons of 
litigation and perjury which are learned in law courts. 
More than this, the Village Unions and their members 
would form a link between the people and the rulers, 
which does not at present exist. 

These are a few of the measures which could wisely 
be adopted to bring the Indian Government more in 
touch with the people, and to make it more popular 
and more efficacious for the good of the ]^ple. Iso¬ 
lation does not strengthen the Empire; it leads to 
ill-judged, imwise, and hasty measures of legislation, 
and spreads dissatisfaction and discontent among the 
people. It leads to sudden and bewildering changes 
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in the policy of the Indian Government as a result of 
party government in Ghreat Britain. It leads to in¬ 
creasing expenditure, and not to retrenchment, which 
can only be secured, as it has been secured in 
other countries, through the watchfulness of those 
who pay the taxes. It renders the adnoinistration 
incapable of improving the economio condition of the 
people, which can be improved only through the co¬ 
operation of the people themselves. It alienates the 
best edifcated, the most moderate, and the most influ¬ 
ential sections of the Indian people, instead of making 
them partakers in the work of administration and re¬ 
sponsible for the welfare of their countrymen. It 
impoverishes the nation and weakens the Empire. 

The wisest administrators in the past, like Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Bentinck, whose work has been nar¬ 
rated in the following pages, sought to promote the 
welfare of the people by accepting the co-operation of 
the people, as far as was possible, in their day. What 
is needed to-day is a continuance and development 
of the same policy, not a policy of exclusiveness and 
distrust. What is needed to-day is that British rulers, 
who know less of India to-day than their predecessors 
did fifty years ago, should descend &om their dizzy 
isolation, and should stand amidst the people, work 
with the people, make the people their comrades and 
collaborators, and hold the people responsible for good 
administration. The co-operation of the people is 
essential to successful administration in every civilised 
country; the co-operation of the people is more need¬ 
ful in India than anywhere else on earth. 

The dawn of a new century finds India deeper in dis¬ 
tress anddisA)ntent than any preceding period of history. 
A famine, wider in the extent of country affected than 
any previous famine, has desolated the country. In i 
parts of India, not affected by this famine, large classes j 
of people attest to semi-starvation by their poor phy-' 
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sique; numbers of them suffer from a daily insuffi¬ 
ciency of food; and the poorer classes are trained by 
life-long hunger to live on less food than is needed 
for proper nourishment. In the presence of facts like 
these, party controversy is silenced; and every English¬ 
man and every Indian, experienced in administration 
and faithful to the British Empirb, feel it tbeir duty 
to suggest methods for the removal of the gravest 
danger which has ever threatened the Empire of 
India. 

. ROMESH DUTT. 

London, December 1901. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A FEW alterations and corrections have been made in 
preparing this second edition; and some subjects, 
which have been dealt with in India in the Victorian 
Age, have been omitted in the present work. The 
two works, taken together, cover the entire period of 
British rule in India,—^from the battle of Plassy in 
1757 to the commencehaent of the present century 
and the present reign. * 

ROMESH DUTT. 


Lonnoir, August 1906 . 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

CHAPTER I 
GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE 

" I AM sure that 1 can saye the country, and that 
no one else can.” So spoke the great William 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, not boastfully, but 
with that consciousness of power, and that clear 
prevision of great events, which sometimes come to 
men inspired by a Ibfty mission. William Pitt more 
than redeemed his pledge. He directed the adminis¬ 
tration of his country from 1757 to 1761, and, 
singularly enough, these five years mark the rise of 
the modem British Empire^ England’s ally, Fred¬ 
erick the Great, won the battle of Rossbach in 
1757, made Prussia, and humbled France, Wolfe 
took Quebec in 1759, the whole of Canada was 
conquered from the French in 1760. Clive won 
the battle of Plassy in 1757, and Eyre Coote crushed 
the French power in India in 1761. Within five 
years England’^ greatness as a world-power was as¬ 
sured; France was humbled in Europe, and effaced 
in Asia and ^ America. 

Our story concerns itself with the growth of the 
British Empire in India, or rather witl^ the economic 
condition of the people un 4 ^ that Empire. And 
it will enable us to trace the economic history of 

A 
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the people more clearly if we briefly review in this 
preliminary chapter those great political events which 
led to the steady rise and expansion of the British 
power during the period of eighty years which forms 
the subject of this volume, from the battle of Plassy 
in 1757 to the accesdion of Queen Victoria in , 

1837. 

Three genwations of British statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators laboured to extend and consolidate the 
Indian Empire within these eighty years, and each 
generation had a> distinct and characteristic policy 
of its own. The first was the age of Clive and 
Warren Hastings, an age of bold adventures and ’ 
arduous struggles, which made a Company of traders 
a great territorial power in India, This age ended 
with Pitt’s India Act of 1784 and the retirement 
of Warren Hastings from India in the following year. 
The second age was the age of Cornwallis, Wellesley, 
and Lord Hastings, the age of the final wars with 
Mysore and the Mahrattas, which made the Company 
the supreme power in India This age ended with 
the annexation of the province of Bombay in 
1817, and the capture of the last of the Peshwas 
in the following year. , The third age was an age 
of peace, retrenchment, and administrative reforms, 
the age of Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck, whose 
names are more gratefully cherished in India to the 
present day than the names of warriors and conquerors. 
This age ended with the arrival of Lord Auckland in 
India in 1836, and the accession of Queen Victoria 
in the following year. 

I.— ^Thb Pebiod of Clive and WabbSk Hastings, 

ENDING 178 s. 

The East India Company was founded in 1600 with a 
capital of 70,000. The Company buUt Fort St. George 
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in Madras in 1639; bought the island of Bombay from 
King Charles 11 ., and removed their factories to that 
place in 1687; and made their Bengal headquarters 
in Calcutta in 1700. The French had a settlement 
at Pondicherry, south of Madras, and another at 
Chandranagar, north of Calcutta. 

Th^ wars of Frederick the Great foimd the Eng¬ 
lish and the French opposed to each other in the 
battlefields of Europe, .^ia, and Amenca, for well 
nigh twenty years, from 1744 to 1763. The servants 
of the English and the French Companies eagerly 
took up the contest in India, made alliances with 
Indian princes, besieged each other’s commercial 
settlements, and evinced in the East those bitter 
jealousies which divided them in the West. The 
three wars between the English and the French, which 
were carried on in India within these, twenty years, 
are kno^vn as the Kamatic wars. 

In the first Karnatic war the French had decidedly 
the advantage. They took Madras from the English, 
and they beat back the army of the Nawab of the 
Karnatic which came to retake the town. Madras 
was, however, restored to the British by the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, • 

Dupleix, the Director-General of the French. Com¬ 
pany, was, however, fired by a lofty ambition to make 
his coimtrymen supreme in India; and for a time 
his success was complete. He helped an Indian ally 
to become Nizam of the Deccan, and he enabled 
another ally to become Nawab of the Karnatic. He 
was thus the most powerful king-maker ” in 
Southern India, and the influence of the British 
seemed completely annihilated. The genius of Robert 
CUve now turned the scales. He first distinguished 
himself by recovering and holding Aroot, the capital 
of the Kamatic, for a rival Nawab, an ally of the 
British. The second Karnatic war was at last con- 
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• 

eluded; the ally of the British remained Nawab 
of the Kamatic, and the ally of the French re¬ 
mained Nizam of the Deccan. There was thus a 
balance of power between the two European nations 
in Southern India, and the French obtained the 
whole of the eastern seaboard, called the Northern 
Circars, &om the Nizam. , 

The third Kamatic war ended in the complete 
destruction of the French power. Lally, the patriotic 
but impulsive leader of the French, besieged the fort 
of Madras, but failed to take it. He was then beaten 
by Eyre Coote in the battle of Wandewash in 1761, 
and the French settlement of Pondicherry was takefn 
by the British after an obstinate defence. Pondicherry 
was restored by the Peace of Paris in 1763, but the 
power of the French in India had been irrevocably ex¬ 
tinguished. After 1763, the British had no European 
rivals in India. 

Great events had in the meantime taken place 
in Bengal. Suraj-ud-Dawla, Nawab of Bengal, had 
taken Calcutta in 1756 from the English, and most 
of the English prisoners died in one hot summer night 
in a small and ill-ventilated prison-room, known as 
the Black Hole. Clive, ,on his return from Europe, 
recovered Calcutta in the foUowii^ year; made peace 
with the Nawab; and then entered into a secret con¬ 
spiracy against him. When’everything was ready, he 
ma rched against the Nawab; defeated him in the 
battle of Plassy in 1757; and thus virtually con¬ 
quered Bengal. Clive also conquered the Northern 
Circars &om the French; and thus inade the East 
India Company a great territorial power in India before 
he sailed for Europe in 1760. • 

The Nawabs of Bengal had now become mere 
puppets in the hands of the Company’s servants. Mir 
Jafar was set up as Nawab after the battle of Plassy, 
and was deposed in 1760, when Mir Kasim was made 
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Navrab. This last was a strong ruler, smd tried to 
check the abases of the Company’s servants in the 
inland trade of Bengal A war followed; Mir Easim 
was beaten and fled; and Mir Jafar was once more 
made Nawab. The feeble old man died shortly after, 
and his illegitimate son was then hastily set up as the 
nominid ruler of Bengal The administration of Bengal 
was in the utmost disorder; the people were grievously 
oppressed. 

Clive came to India for the third and last time 
in 1765, and initiated a new and a memorable policy.' 
The feeble descendant of the Emperor of Delhi was 
now a homeless wanderer, but was still recognised as 
the titular Sovereign of India. All the kings and 
chiefs in the vast continent still owned nominal alle¬ 
giance to him; all pretended to derive from him their 
power in the kingdoms and provinces which they con¬ 
quered by force of arms. Clive imitated this example. 
He had conquered Bengal by force of arms in 1757; 
in 1765 he obtained from the Emperor of Delhi a 
charter making the East India Company the Dewan 
or administrators of that province. The East India 
Company thus obtained a legal status, and also formally 
took upon themselves the responsibility of administer¬ 
ing the province which they had conquered eight years 
before. Lord Clive effected some other reforms in 
civil and military administration, and Anally left India 
in 1767. 

His scheme of administration did not succeed. 
The people of Bengal were grievously oppressed under 
the dual government of the Kawab and the Company; 
the revenues failed; and a serious famine carried off 
one-third of the population of Bengal in 1770-71- 

In Madras the British authorities had got themselves 
involved in a war 'with Haidar Ali, the most capable 
military commander that India produced in the lid>ter 
half of the eight^th century. Haiidar AU devastated 
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the Kamatio, and appeared within a few miles of 
Madras. The Council was iStruok with pcmio, and 
made peace with the terrible invader in 1769. 

The British Parliament passed a measure called 
the Regulating Act of 1773 ^ improve the state of 
affairs in India. This Act gave a parliamentary title 
to the Company's administration in India, and created 
the post of a Governor-General for all the Company’s 
possessions in that country. Warren Hastings, who was 
then Gktvemor of Bengal, became the first Govemoy;- 
General in 1774. 

There was no abler Englishman in India at that' 
time than Warren Hastings, and none who knew the 
comtry and its people more intimately. He had come 
out to India, almost as a boy, in 1750; he had pro¬ 
tested against the abuse of power by his own country¬ 
men both in Bengal and in Madras; and he was 
animated by a sincere desire, as he was now invested 
with the power, to improve the administration. But 
his financial difficulties, the opposition in his own 
Coimoil led by Philip Francis, his frequent wars, and 
his own despotic instincts, led him to arbitrary acts 
which formed the subjects of his subsequent impeach¬ 
ment in the British Parliament. 

Hastings stopped the stipulated tribute to the 
Emperor of Delhi; he took away the Emperor’s 
possessions at Kora and Allahabad, and sold them to 
the Nawab of Oudh for 5 00,000; and he lent an 
English brigade to the same Nawab to crush the 
Bohillas for imother sum of ;^400,000. 

The Bombay Government had got themselves in¬ 
volved in difficulties with the Mahrattas, then the 
greatest power in India. There were twd claimants 
to rile post of Peshwa or the head of the Mahratta 
confed^aoy; the Bombay Government entered into a 
treaty to help one of them, and thus he^an the first 
Mahratta war. The British troops distinguished them- 
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selves by capturing Amadabad and Gvraliot, but the 
war failed in its object- The ally of the British retired 
on a pension, but Salsettc and some other islands 
were added to the British poAsesrions by the peace of 
1782. 

A second war with Mysore had broken out with 
the great Haidar Ali of Mysore. He was defeated in 
four engagements by Sir Eyre Coote, who had, twenty 
years Irafore, beaten the French at Wandewash; but 
Haidar Ali succeeded in safely withdrawing his troops 
from each battlefield, and his strength was not broken. 
On the other hand, by his excellent manoeuvres, he 
surrounded two British detachments, commanded by 
Colonel Baillie and Colonel Brathwaite, and completely 
destroyed them. But Haidar Ali died in 1782, and 
the wax ended in a peace with his son, Tipu Sultan, 
in 1783* 

On the death of the Nawab of Oudh in 177.S, 
Warren Hastings had obtained a cession of the state 
of Benares from his successor; and the Raja of Benares 
thus becEime a British vassal. Hastings demanded 
large contributions irom the Baja In addition to the 
stipulated tribote; imposed a heavy fine; arrest^ and 
confined him; and drove his subjects to rebellion. 
The Raja was deposed, and a relation of his was made 
Raja on condition of paying an enhanced tribute. 

The new Navrab of Oudh was also called upon to 
pay the arrears due from him; and as he pleaded 
inability, he was helped to rob his mother and his 
grandmother of their treasures, until over a millimi 
sterling was obtained to pay the debt. Assignments of 
the land revenue to Britidii creditors, both in Oudh and 
in Madras, caused much hardship to the people; and 
in Beng^ Warrmr Hastings disregarded the hereditiiry 
rights of Zemindmrs or landlords, and sold their eirtatw 
by auction to get an enbaneed revenue for tbe Com|Mmy. 

All these sets oast a shadow oviar the administration 
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of Warren Hastings. Pitt’s India Act was passed in 
1784, and for the first time placed the Company’s 
administration in India imder the control of the Crown. 
Warren Hastings left India in the following year. 

Such is, briefly, the history of the rise of British 
power in India down to 17S5. The three wars with ' 
the French which made the British nation •sujHeme 
in the Eamatic, the two wars with Suraj-ud-Dawla and 
Mir Easim which made them masters of Bengal, and 
the first struggles with Mysore and the Mahrattas, Were 
the> leading military transactions which engaged the 
generation of Clive and Hastings in India. Bengal, the 
Northern Circars, and Benares, together with small 
tracts of country round Madras and Bombay, were the 
extent of the Company’s actual possessions in India 
when Warren Hastings left the country in 1785. 

IL—The Period of Cornwallis, Wellesley, and 
Lord Hastings, 1785-1817. 

Pitt's India Act was passed on the 13 th August 
1784. All civil, military, and revenue affairs of the 
Company were placed under the superintendence of six 
Commissioners appointed«by the Crown. There was a 
sincere desire to improve the administration of India, 
and to relieve the people from that oppression and 
mii^vemment under which they had suffered during 
the first period of British rule. The Directors of the 
Company themselves wished to put their house in 
order. They sent out Lord Cornwallis, a nobleman of 
high character and generous instincts, as Gov^nor- 
Gmierai after Warren Hastings, and they gave him 
definite instructions to permanently & Hie State 
demand from the land, so as to leave the people a 
motive for nmking agricultural improvements and to 
better their own condition. 

There was a glMm of sunshine in India after an 
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age of darkness and storms. Lond Cornwallis did not 
belie the expectations that had been formed of him. He 
improved the administration; he forced the Company 
to give adequate pay to their servants^ and made them 
honest officers; he founded the Civil Service of India 
as it exists to this day. He was involved in one war 
only—'With Tipu Sultan of Mysore; he captured the 
capital of the Sultan, and then made peace after 
annexing some of his territory and reducing his power. 
Before he left India in 1793, Cornwallis made a Per- 
maiuvi Zemindari Settlemeitt of the land revenues of- 
Bengal, a measure which has done more to secure the 
prosperity and happiness of British subjects in India 
than any other single measure of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The East India. Company’s charter was renewed 
in 1793. Indian affairs were discussed in Parliament, 
and all the principal provisions of Pitt’s India Act of 
1784 were maintained. But the East India Company 
were now required to provide 3000 tons of shipping 
to other merchants trading in the East. This was the 
first breach made m the Company’s monopoly. Sir 
John Shore, afterwards Lord 'Teignmouth, succeeded 
Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General, and pursued the 
peaceful policy his predecessor. And he extended 
to Benares the Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues which Cornwallis had granted to Bengal. 

Lord Momington, afterwards ^rqnis of Wellesl^, 
succeeded Sir John Shore, and arrived in India in 
1798. The wars of Napoleon Bonaparte now influ¬ 
enced British policy in India, as the wars of Frederick 
the Great had done in the jarevious generation. 
William Pitt was subudisix^ the great Pow^ of 
Europe to maintain armies against Napoleon. Wei* 
lesley was a . friend of Pitt and an apt pupU. He 
introduced the policy of subskfies in India;, but with 
an important iratiaUcm. It would be usedess to pay 
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8ubsi(Res to the Indian princes to maintain their in* 
efficient armies; Wellesley, therefore, obtained subsi¬ 
dies from them to maintain contingents of the British 
army in their dominiens. This at once brought money 
to the Company, and kept the Indian princes tmder 
British control; and this policy is known as the policy 
of " subsidiary alliances” • 

The restless Tipu Sultan of Mysore had opened 
negotiations with the French and must be crushed. 
A fourth war was therefore undertaken against Mysoife, 
and rTipu -fell in the defence of his capital in 1799. 
Portions of Mysore were annexed by the conquerors. 
A portion was offered to the Mahrattas if they would 
form a subsidiary alliance, but they declined. Another 
portion was given to the Nizam of the Deccan, but 
was subsequently taken over by Wellesley in lieu of 
the annual subsidy which the Nizam was to pay for 
the British contingent. What remained of Mysore 
was formed into a little kingdom, and the old Hindu 
house was restored. 

Weaker States were dealt with more summarily, 
and Wellesley was not very particular in his methods. 
The Nawab of Surat died in 1799; Wellesley made 
his brother retire on pension, and annexed his State. 
The Rig ah of Tanjore was set aside; his brother 
resigned his powers to the British, and retired on 
pension. The Nawab of the Eamatic died in 1801, 
and his-successor declined to abdicate; another prince 
was set up in his place, gave his kingdom to the 
British, and retired on pensicm. The boy-Nawab of 
Farakkabad was about to attain his majority; he was 
made to transfer the State to the British, and 
retired on pensicai. The Nawab of Oudh -was asked 
rather to make over the civil and miHtaxy adminis¬ 
tration of his kingdom to the British, joir to enter into 
a subsidiary aUianoe ceding one-half of his kh^om 
for the maintenanee of the British otmtihgent. He was 
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compelled to accept the latter proposal, and ceded 
Allahabad and other dutrlcts to the BritUh in iSoi. 

One greet power in India still remained—Um 
Hahrattas. Foitunately for Lord Welleslej, the 
Feshwa, or head of the Mahratta confederacy, \;ras 
•hard pressed by other Mahratta chiefs, and was oom« 
pelled to,seek British aid. A subddiary allianoe was 
concluded in 1802, and the Feshwa was placed on his 
throne by the help of. British troops. The other 
Mahratta chiefs, Sindia, Holkar, and Bhonsla, were 
taken aback by this introduction of British power,in 
their dominions, and then followed what is known as 
the second Mahratta war. General Wellesley, after¬ 
wards the famous Duke of Wellington, crushed the 
armies of Sindia and Bhonsla in the battles of Assye 
and Argaon in 1803, and Lord Lake triumphantly 
entered Delhi in the same year, and defeated Sindia’s 
troops at Laswari But Holkar, who was playing a 
waiting game, now joined in; and the interminable W’ar 
with the many-headed Mahratta confederacy was still 
going on, when the alarmed Directors of the Company 
recalled their too warlike GoTemor-General, and once 
more sent out Lord Cornwallis to restore peace in India. 

The great Fro-Consul of the East hastened to pay 
a visit to the great Commoner of England, whose 
European policy had so much shaped his own in 
India. And Wellesley arrived only in time to see 
William Fitt on his death-bed. Pitt had failed to 
conclude the European wars, as Wellesley had failed 
to end the Indian wars. “ Roll up that map,” Fitt 
had smd, pointii^ to a nu^ of Europe," it wiU not 
be wanted these ten years ” There was a touching 
meeting between the bed-ridden Prime Minister and 
the recalled Governor-General: it was the last 
tervieif which ^tt gave ahj one before his death 
The warn ,h^ ^. h^^^her honcse to run; in Europe 
they were eone]^ii^. ip. in ih*<ha, in 1817. 
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Meanwhile, there was teinporary peace in India. 
Cornwallis died in India shortly i^er his arrival, 
and his successors. Sir Ji^n Barlow and Lord Minto, 
left the Mahxattas alone. The East India Company’s 
charter was renewed once more in 1813, but their 
monopoly of trade with India was abolished. Trade* 
with the East, which had been granted to the JOompany 
by the charter of Elizabeth in 1600, was now opened 
to all British traders, except only with regard to 
China tea. 

When Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
succeeded Lord Minto in 1813, the time had come: for 
a final contest with the Mahrattas. A war with Nepal 
brought in some Himalayan territory to the Company, 
and a war was undertaken to crush the Pindarees— 
swarms of Afghan, Jat, and Mahratta condottieri—who 
ofiwed their services to any chief who paid them, and 
often plundered villages on their own account. Last 
came the third and conclusive war with the Mahrattas. 
The Peshwa had formed a subsidiary alliance with the 
British in 1802, but chafed under the restraint. At 
last he threw off all disguise, and other Mahratta 
chiefs joined him. But the Peshwa was beaten at 
Khirki, Bhonsla’s army was defeated at Sitabaldi, and 
Holkar’s army was crushed by Sir John Malcolm at 
Mehidpur. The Peshwa’s dominions were annexed 
in 1817 and formed into the province of Bombay; 
and he himself was captured in the following year, 
and retired on a pension. Minor Mahratta chiefs, 
Sindia and Holkar, Bhonsla and the Gaekwar, were 
allowed to rule in their own States under the imperial 
power of England. 

Such it briefly the history of the political and 
military transactions of the second peri(^ of British 
rule in India. The Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues, which was concluded in Bengal in I793> ^d 
extended to Benares in 1795. and to the Northern 
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Ciroars axid other txacts betw^ 1802 aad 1805, 
staxLds out a» the most notable and the most boie* 
fioent act of civil administration, vithin this period. 
The final quellmg of the power of Mysore and the 
Mahrattas is the leading political achievement of the 
same period. 

ii 


III.— Period op Mumbo, Elphikstone, akd 
Bentikck, 1817-1837. 

• 

We now enter upon a period of peace, rebendh- 
ment, and reform, in Europe and in India. The 
nations of Europe were tired of the Napoleonic wars, 
and eqjoyed a long term of peace after the battle 
of Waterloo. Everywhere there was an endeavour 
to effect reforms and to secure civil rights for the 
people. In France this continual struggle ended in 
the Revolution of 1830. In England it secured the 
Reform Act of 1832. Belgium separated itself from 
Holland and formed its own national government. In 
Germany and in Italy there were movements after 
national unity and natk>nal independence. Greece 
became independent in 1830. Slaveiy was abolished 
in 1833. The spirit of the times was for reforms and 
for bettering the condition of the people everywhere, 
and this spirit inspired the policy of the administrators 
in India. 

Lord Hastings established the Hindu College of 
Calcutta in 1817, and was succeeded by Lord Amherst 
in 1823 as Governor-General A short Burmese war 
brought in Assam, Arracan, and Tenasserim to the 
Company’s dominions in 1826, and two years aftw 
Lord William Bentinck arrived in Calcutta as (h>y* 
emor-Geneml. He, too, made some additions to . the 
British territory, by annexing Coorg and taking . over 
the admioistratioa of Mysore in 1830. B;at these 
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fefr AiiBSxationB were tW least ilapo^test features of 
tire period we are now desoribing;. the gteat dvil 
i^orms oonneeted with the names (k Muhro, Mphin- 
stone, and Bentinok, characterise the age. 

The sjstmn of judicial administration organfeed by 
Warren Hastily and Cornwallis had failed, because 
the people of the country had been excluded j&om any 
real share in the administrative work. Judicial work 
fell into arrear; the delay m the disposal of cases by 
British judges amounted to a failure of justice. Crimes 
multiplied in the Company’s domiUions, and the mea¬ 
sures adopted for employing secret informers and arrest- 
ii^ men on suspicion aggravated the evil. Lord Hihto 
wrdte in i8io that robbery, accompanied by murdet, 
was prevailing in every part of Bengal It was then 
that the ablest servants of the Company perceived the 
necessity of entrusting a larger share of administrative 
work in India to the people themselves. ** In a civi- 
I Used, populous country like India,” wrote Sir Henry 
Sirachey, Judge of Calcutta, '‘justice can be well dis¬ 
pensed only through the natives themselvea” 

Thomas Munro was the first Englishman in India 
who reduced this principle into practice, and who initi¬ 
ated a policy of trust and confidence in the people. 
He had come out to India as a young soldier in i ySo; 
he had fought in the wars, with Hiddar AU, and 
had distinguished himself in the revenue settlements 
made in the tracts of country acqxiired from Mysore 
and from the Deccan in 1793, 1799, and 1800. He 
had come to India a second time in 1814 as the head 
of a Commission to revise and impi^ve the judicial 
system of Madras, and had passed those famous Begu- 
fetfens which gave a wider employment to the people 
<tf . India in responsible administrative wotk. . Mtmro 
came out to India for the thhd and iaat time as 
Governor of Madras in 1829; he efi^ted thh’iByettowi 
Imd SettlmeK^ of Ma^as; and hu ^ed in liidia in 




July 1827, loyM smd Imuented by tJie peopte for whom 
be vork^ all his life. " 

Sir Tbeiuas Hunro did in MadraBfHoantstuwt 
Elpbinstooe did in Bombay, . Youngs than Hunro by 
eighteen years, be too oame to Ibdia In early life in 
1796,. distinguished himself in his work, and was a 
sort of politiod secretary to the Duke of Wellington 
when he won the battle of Assye in 1803. He was 
selected by Lord Minto for a mission to Afghanistan 
in 1808, and wrote the first and perhaps the only 
standard work on the Afghans and their coustay. ■ 
Beturning to Poona as Resident in the Peshwa'a eoort 
in 1811, he took an important part in the last Mah- 
ratta war of 1817; and his great experience in Mah- 
ratta affairs led to his appointment as Govemmr of 
Bombay in 1819, ^he Mahratta dominions had 
been annexed. For eight years he performed the 
duties of this high office ; he codified the Begulati<ms 
of Bombay, gaye a wider employment to the people bf 
India in administratave work, and spread ^uoation 
in the province. He reared from Bombay in Kovem- 
ber 1827, a months tdter the death of Sir Thomas 
Munxo in Madras. 


Therefore, when Bentmc^ arrived in India in iSitS 
as Govemor>6eneral, the work of reform had heed 
more than half done. Bentinck’s ewly career ; was 
eventful. He had gone out as Governor cd MtHdkM 
early in the nineteenth century, but had heed reosltsd 
on the ooeurrence of a mutiny. Plung^QS 
polhaes, he had captured.Genoa in 1S14, ret^cned' te> it 
its old constitution, and conceived the idea of, a iree 
and united Italy. Fourteen years after he oame to 
India as GovpmorrGeneral at the mature, age of fifty* 
four 


The EeguUtkms 


m recommeiided by Munm>hsd;||^ 
, and virtually taranslsrr^ the 


adininistrt^ion of dvil justice to Indian judges; and 
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Elphkustdne had «£Peoted shailar ralormB in Bombay. 
Lord William Bentinck entrusted the admkmtJCation 
of civil joatioe in Bengal to Indian ju<%es, fixing their 
powers and emoluments on a liberal and comprehensive 
scale, and appointed Indian depul^-oollectors to assist 
European coUectdrs in revenue administration. The 
more extended employment of the people pf India 
in the work of administration enabled Lord William 
Bentinck to change an annual deficit of a million to a 
surjdus of two milliona A reformed MaJudwari SetMe- 
men( in Nmrthem India was begun in 1833, and a 
Sjfotwtm Settlement in Bombay in 1835. 

The East India Company’s charter was renewed in 
1833 on the condition that they should give up trade 
alt<^ether, and should henceforth be only administrators 
and rulers of India And it was provided at the same 
time that no native of India “ shall by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe acted as Governor-General 
after Bentinck, and was succeeded by Lord Auck¬ 
land, who arrived in 1836; and in the following year 
Queen Victoria ascended, the throne of the British 
Empire. 

The date of the accession of the Great Queen is 
a memorable and oonyenient historical date for all 
countries forming the British Empire. But in India, 
as will appear from the foregoing narrative, it really 
marks the end of one historical epoch, and the com¬ 
mencement of another. Before 1837^ the provinces 
of Bengal, Madias, Bombay, and the fairest tracts of 
Northern India, had passed under Britiejh rule, The 
great Civil Service of India had heen organised. After 
many failures and unsuccessful experiments, the judi¬ 
cial, administration of the country had been ftam^ on 
a satisfactory bam The still more difficult problem 
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of land revenud administration had been settled, wisely 
or unwisely, in Bengal in 1793, in Madras in 1820, in 
Northern India in 1833, in Bombay in 1835. Peace 
had been secured all over the country. The Company 
had ceased to be traders in 1833, and stood forth as 
rulers and administrators of India. English colleges 
had been«op^ed in Calcutta in 1817, and in Bombay 
in 1834; ^ liberty of the press had been granted in 
1836. Communication by steam had been opened be¬ 
tween Europe and India; retrenchment in expenditure 
had been effected; an annual surplus had been secured; 
a wider field of administrative work had been opened 
out for the people. The good of the people of India 
wajj^cognised, at least in principle, as the great aim 
of we British Government. The people responded to 
this desire; there was an intellectual awakening among 
them; there were signs of progress and advancement. 
There is, therefore, a natural pause in the history of 
India about 1837, and with that date closes our pre¬ 
sent narrative of eighty years’ British work in India. 



CHAPTER II 

IKMKD TRADE OF BENOAL 

Ik century, the tarwsit of goods by 

rctods astd navigable rivers was sul^eot to inland duties 
in India, as in other parts of the Wld. The^^^ 
Ii ^ Comp any had, liewever, obtained a. Firman, or 
1!%^ order, e aemt^ing their . PTpopt- and irnpoBt-Arade 
fenm these payiflpenta. The goods which riie Ccnnpany 
imported from Europe,, and those which they purchased 
in India for export to Europe, were thu a pem^ led to 
p ass tk mn ^ the.a gmtty-witboi^^ A Dustuck, 
or eertihcate, signed by the English Presidrat or by 
cliK& of English factories, was shown at the toll-houses, 
and protected the Company’s merchandise &om all 
duties. 

The victory of Plassy in 1757 raised the prestige 
of the British nation in«Bengal; and th e-Seyvants, Qf 





OT^te4 only for -th a- impor t a nd . a3 t ^ rt-.fe»ftda, of the 

C^pany. It is necessary to understand this point 
clearly, bocause it underlies the economic, commercial, 
and; political history of B^gal during the succ6e(ring 


, The Nawabs of B^gal recognised thei>r%ht, granted 
to the Company to carry on the Company's md 
ea^t trade duty-free; but riie servants of the Com¬ 
pany, w!!^ had tak^ to private trade on th^ own 

account, eonveyed goods from one part of Bengal to 

a 
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anotbeo^f acad a±emption frovti dmti^ far thi^ 

privoi^ imMmd tridek 

Mb&t thisf b^ttla ^ had tuada Mir 

Jafar Nawab of Bengal in 1757, Mir 3 e£kr mida 
an ineoin^tent ruler, atid vrk^ nhabl^ to fulfil his 
eh^^gi^^tjsi to th6 ^itish. H0 was aoeoi^dih|^y set 
aside hi fi 7jSo» a'Ad Mir Kasim w^u3 set up as Na^iab^ 
The new Nawab agreed to assign the revenues of three 
distriets^Burdwaan, Midnapur, and Chittagong—to 
the East India Company; and he also agre^ pay, 
the balance which Mir Jafar had left unpaid, and to 
make a present of five lakhs of Bupees $0,000) as a 
Contribution towards the Company's wars in SOuttiem 
Kasiin faithfully fuMlled these eng^ige- 
ments, and in 1^' till'tfn two y^rs discharged' aiB his 
pecuidairy obitg^ons to tile British. 

But tlie dttetdty about the inland trade iQcreasbd 


from year to year. Tit 


goodi' of UiiT'ouiHitty.. 





Hem^yansittartt WlidsSfrdenededCIivb as GOT’drimt 
in I y6o, mttrked the growing evil and desbriti^d ^ 
causes. 


^ ", WitJk rei^>^ to tradle, no iriw ^riril^es w^ 
asked of Meor JaSef; ritime Indeed ^ere wanted by thb 
Company', who were oontented with, the terrific gifabtod 
theito in iyt6, nnd only iriE^od to be relieWd frbto 
the itoloritioiri to whhdL they had bean erposed frbm 
the' nbitoary* power of the Nabob. HoWavai’;. tnib 
influeaee over the eoustiry was- no sooner frit tliiftn 
many innovations wore practised by some of the Com¬ 
pany's servahta, or Che people employed under their 
authority. They began to trade in the artirito which 
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• ' 

were before probibited, and to interfere in the affairs 
of the country.” ^ 

Mr. Verelst, who afterwards succeeded as Governor, 
also wrote to the same effect. 

“ A trade was carried on without payment of duties, 
in the prosecution of which infinite Digressions were 
committed. English agents or Gomastahs, jiot con¬ 
tented with injuring the people, trampled on the 
Authority of government, binding and punishing the 
Nabob’s officers whenever they presumed to interfere. 
This was the immediate cause of the war with Meeir 
Cossim.” ® 

The Nawab Mir Kasim himself presented a strong 
remonstrance to the English Governor against the 
oppressions of the Company’s servants. 

“ From the factory of Calcutta to Cossim Bazar, 
Patna, and Dacca, all the English chiefs, with their 
Gomastahs, officers, and agents, in every district of the 
government, act as Collectors, Renters, Zemindars, and 
Taalookdars, and setting up the Company’s colours, 
allow no power to my officers. And besides tbig the 
Gomastahs and other servants in every district, in 
every Gunge, Perganah, and Village, carry on a trade 
in oil, fish, straw, bamboos, rice, paddy, betel-nut, and 
other things; and every man with a Company’s Dus- 
tuck in his hand regards himself as not less than the 
Company.”* 

Mir Kasim’s complaints were not unfounded; and 
Ellis, the Company’s agent at Patna, made himself 
specially obnoxious to the Nawab by his hostile atti¬ 
tude. An Armenian merchant had peen accused of 
purchasing a small quantity of saltpetre for the use of 
the Nawab; this was deemed an infringement of the 
Company’s rights, and Ellis had him seized and aent 

^ J yarrative of the Transoetiom ta voL 1 , p. 34, 

® View of Bengal^ p. 48. 

^ JAir Kasim’s Letter, dated 36th Hareb 1762* 
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in ircms to Calcutta. Two desertera from the British 
army ^ere supposed to have taken shelter in the 
Na'fftih’s iUrt of Monghyr. Ellis sent his soldiers to 
search the fort, but no deserters were found. Warren 
Hastings, then a member of the Governor’s Council, 
felt the impropriety of such defiance of the Nawab’s 
authority, and foresaw an open rupture. 

Wii^'' iregard to Mr. Ellis, 1 am at a loss to act; 
his behaviour, in my opinion, has been so imprudent 
and his disaffection to the Nabob so manifestly invete*- 
rate, that a proper representation of it cannot fail to 
draw upon it the severest resentment of the Company. 

. . . The world, judging only from facts, sees the 
Nabob’s authority publicly insulted, his officers im¬ 
prisoned, Sepoys sent against his forts, and is told that 
the Chief of the English in these parts disavows the 
Nabob’s right to the Subahship. The obvious end of 
such ^ptoms is an open rapture.” ^ 

It is to the credit of Warren Hastings that h e 
yvtpi^atontl v protested ngrninHh tlie nlai'ms of tbft Coin- 
piiTiy*iii seiTirfTita tn .na.ny nn-thair private trade duty - 
frftft, ^p d deplored the rui n which wn»a .tbiiB cniisflfL-tn 
| the trade o f the people of Bangal. His eyes were not 
blinded by self-interest, and his natmal leaning to¬ 
wards his own countrymen did not prevent him from 
condemning in the strongest terms the injustice done 
to the people of Bmigal. 

“ I beg leave to lay before you a grievance which 
loudly calls for redress, and will, unless duly attended 
to, render ineffectual any endeavoturs to create a firm 
and lasting hiummny between the Nabob and the 
Company; I mean the oppression committed under 
the sanotiooTof the English name. ... I have bem 
surprised to meet with several English flags flying in 
pla^, '^ich I have passed, and on the river I do hot 
believe I passed a boat without one. By whatever 
^ Lstten of Hartiaip to fho Oovomor, dated 13^1 abd 36th lEaj 1762. 
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titib hare fbe^ Msametl (for | 0(^|4 to the 
infomation of my eyes wi|ihont stopfi^ to fak’^^ues- 
tioi^), I am sure t|iei|r £reque^oy oan Iiodo ^.o good to 

Nabob’s revenues, ^e quiet; of the oeuutryi, or tho 
honour of our nation, but evidently tends to |ej»eu 
eech of them. A party of Sepoys who wfflce oa the 
march before us afforded sufficient proofs of the rapa¬ 
cious and insolent spirit of those people Where they 
are left to their own discretion. Many oomplaiats 
against them were made me on the rO^, and moslj 
of the petty towns and Serais were deserted at our, 
approach and the shops shut up from the apprChen-. 
sions of the same treatment from us. Tou are sen¬ 
sible, sir, that it is from such little irregularities, too 
trivial perhaps for public complaint and continually 
repeated, that the country people are habituated to 
entertain the most unfavourable notions of our govern¬ 
ment.” ^ 

Hastings had been long in India, and was not 
mistaken in speaking of the unfavourable opinion 
entertained by the people of the administration of the 
Company’s servants. The writer of the well-known 
chronicle known as Siywr MviaJehaHn, while admiring 
the conduct of the British «troops on the field of battle, 
gives us a lamentable picture of their civil adminis¬ 
tration. 

“ They [the English] join the most resolute courage 
to thie most cautious prqdence; nor have they their 
equals in the art of ranging themselves in bettle array 
end in %htmg order. If to so many military quali- 
ficatmns they knew how to join the arts^f goyemment; 
if th^y showed a concern for the circuSQStanoes of the 
husbandnaan and the gentleman, and exerted as much 
ingenuity and solicitude in the relieving end easing 
the people of God as they do in w^btever concerns 
their military affairs, no nation in the, world would be 
1 Hf«l 4 p£s' Letter, S5tb 17^ 
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prefenble It) or .fcoTe VKtftItor of oommiuMi. 

Bui :i!W^ it the Htde legtrd whieh they ahov to the 
people of these kingdoms, an 4 f^h their apathy and 
indifferimoe for their welfare,'thiUi ihe peo;^e under 
their dominion groan everywhea)^ and are reduced to! 
poverty and distress. 0 God! come to the aeaton o e 
of thine ^afflicted servants, and deliver them from the 
oppressmM 4 hey sufSer.” ^ 

Ihe Hawah of Bengal continued to make just but 
futile complaints to the English Governor. 

“In every Perganah, every village, and every 
factory, they [the Company’s Gomastahs] buy and sell 
salt, Iwtel’nat, ^aee, rice, straw, bamboos, dsh, gunnies, 
ginger, sugar, tobaooo, opium, and many other things, 
more than I 0^ write, and which 1 think it needless 
to mention. fawiltly taha away tbn jrnftde and 

e^mwindit^ of Raiats. TnarfibAut^. -IVc . , fo T a fo u r th 
part of Trnlnn; and - by w < ^ s- of . vi a len c B and 

tht^y o blige the &cr,~te~^gi¥r five 

rnpeesh^r arA wnrth-JMit. Ana jaipftft. . . . 

The officers of every district have dusted from the 
exercise their fdnotionB; so that by means of these 
oppres^ns, and my being deprived of my dm;i$s, I 
suffer a yearly loss (ff nearly twenty-five liddis of 
Rupees. . . By (he grace of God, I neither have 
transgressed, nor do, nor will transgress the treaty and 
agreem^t which 1 hai^e made; why then do the chiefs 
of the E^lishmen render my government contemptilde 
and employ themselyes m I^ging a loss upott me ? ’ 

. A still more detailed account of the doings of the 
C^ifipai^’s .Goinastahs k to be found in the letter of 
Setgeanh.l&sgo^'" 

'^‘A^nthman sends a Gomakah h^e to buy ov; 
sell; he immediately looks upon himseff as sufficieht 

''f ‘ ' ! - ' ' , IV ' r . if ‘ ‘ 

( I » I , ' , ' ‘ I 

^ voL it p» loi* Q^tiottd ifi 

Briiidi 

* Kawi^'s 'wriU^ May 176a. 
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to foxoe evory inhabitant either to buy goods or 
sell him theirs; and on refusal (in case of noh-oa|>^ty) 
a flogging or confinement immediately ensues. This 
is not sufficient even when willing, but a eeoond force 
is made use of, which is^J;e-oa groBa_ the ..-diffiirent 
hcftTinlifiR flf trade tiO ^>>?Tiogniirop and not to suffer any 
person to buy or sell the articles they trade in; and if 
the country people do it, then a repetition of their 
authority is put in practice; and again, what things 
they purchase, they think the least they can do is fio 
taka them for a considerable deal less than anothw 
merchant, and oftentimes refuse paying that; and mjj^ 
interfering occasions an immediate complaint. These, 
and many other oppressions more than can be related, 
which are daily used by the Bei^al Gomastahs, is the 
reason that this place [Backeijunj, a prosperous Bengal 
district] is growing destitute of inhabitants; every day 
numbers leave the town to seek a residence more safe, 
and the very markets, which before afforded plenty, do 
hardly now produce anything of use, their peons being 
allowed to force poor people; and if the Zemindar 
offers to prevent it, he is threatened to be used in the 
same manner. Before, jtistice was given in the public 
Catcheree, but now every Gomastah is become a judge, 
and every one’s house a Catcheree; they even pass 
sentences on the Zemindars themselves, and draw 
money from them by pretended injuries, such as a 
quarrel with some of the peons, or their having, as 
they assert, stole something, which is more likely to 
have been taken by their own people.”^ 

A similar detailed account is given in the letter 
of Mahomed Ali, Collector of Dacca, to the English 
Governor at Calcutta. * 

“In the first place, a number of merchuite kave 
made interest with the people of the factory,: hoist 
English colours on their boats, and cany qway jtheir 

1 Letter deted adtb May t 
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goods u&dfisr ths pretenee of tksir beiiig English 
property,. by which means the Shah-bonder and 
other tudstoms are greatly determined. Secondly, the 
Qomastahs of. Lockypoor and Dacoa factories oblige 
the merchants, &c., to take tobacco, cotton, iron, and 
snndry other things, at a price exceeding that of the 
bazaar, and then extort the money from them by force ^ 
besides wh^ they take diet money for the peons, and 
make them pay a dne for breaking their agreement 
By these proceedings the Aurungs and other places are 
ruined. -Thirdly, the Gomastahs of Lockypoor . factory 
have taken the Talookdars’ talooks [the farmers’ farms] 
from the Tahsildar by force for their own use, and will 
not pay the rent. At the instigation of some people, 
they, on a matter of complaint, send Europeans and 
Sepoys, with a Dustuck, into the coimtry, and there 
create disturbances. They station chowkeys [toll¬ 
houses] at different places, sind whaterer they find in 
poor people’s houses they cause to be sold, and take the 
money. By these disturbances the country is ruined, 
and the Beiats oatmot stay in their own houses, nor pay 
the malguzaree [rents]. In many places Mr. Chevalier 
has, by force, established new markets and new factories, 
and has made false Sepoys on his own part, and they 
seize whom they want and dne them. By his forcible 
proceedings many hants, gauts, and perganas [markets, 
landing-plaoes, and dsoal ^visions] have been ruihed.” ^ 

'While the entire inland trade of Bengal was thus 
disorganised by the Company’s servants and their agents 
in every important district, thejnethrula -y which they 
iBfHfmrH the TnamifactuTM to tihfimni;}]ves wf>re eipiaHy 
cipsssive. These are fully described by William Bolts, 
an English merchant who saw things with his own eyes. 

“ It may with truth be now said that the. Irhcde 
mliwid ^rade of the eoOhtry, as at iwesent conducted, 
.md th,^ <tf a» Oompu./, ir.ve.tn.ot for Eenry. in e 
^ Letter received in October 1762. 
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jOiOTti pecaKwr d^giree, haw bdsa onfl ooatiQiwd #Ofi®e <rf 
o|wr6SsiiOD) tbe banaiiiil afEocts of wHicli atb sovoroly 
fsB by wery weav&c 4uad manufacturer m the pountry, 
ftVAry arrifilfl Iwing iqadfl a innnnpdy: is 

nrhich the English, with their Banyans and black 
Somastahs, arbitarazily decide what quaictijbins dl goods 
< )ach manufacturer shall deliver, and the priee%he sh^ 

; ‘eeeive for them. . . . Upon the Oomaatah’s arrival at 
the Aurung, or manufacturing toivn. he fi%es upon a 
habitation which he calls his Oatoherry; to which, b# 
his <peons and hircarahs, he summons the broker^ 
called dallals and pykars, together with the weavers,', 
whom, after receipt of the money despatched by his' 
masters, he TnskjSB to cign a trftn d ff t r t h e de i ivfl t y nf ft 

qftrt.nin n- Qflrtoiw tiir),. 

and pays the m .a c er ta in ]MJA, nf the mnnawift ndiaaee. 
The assent of the poor weaver is in general not deemed 
necessary; for the Gomastahs, when employed on the 
Company's investment, frequently make them sign what 
they please; and upon the weavers refusing to take the 
money offered, it has been known they have had it 
tied in their girdles, and they have b^n sent away 
with a flogging. . . . 3 wnmW 

gensyslly also rftgi « t < »oii . Ltt t i ba hnnlrs n f t h fl - CnTn pawy’w 
Gnmastahs, and permiHed tff work for any others. 
beingJiranafenred fito m one to s.nnther-aB. s amany slar ea 
sulyeot to the tyranny and roguery of each succeeding 
Uomastah. . . . The roguery practised in tb^ d^art- 
ment is beyond imagination;. but all terminates ,ia the 
defmuding of the poor weaver; for the prtoes which 
the Company’s Oomastahs, and in conMerSacy with 
them the Jachendars [examiners of fabrics] fix t^n 
the! goods, ate all places at least ($ per cent,, 
and some even 4.0 per cent, leas tlni^ the goods so 
manufat^ed would sell in the public h^ae^ or 
market upon free sale. . . . Weavers, «diq, upc^ thjrir 
inability to petfmria suhh a^pteetnpnts as have 
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foroe4 upc^.#ieiii bf tbd Oomptsuay’s Agents^ uoiT^rsally 
ksoD^ i|Q B^gal by the mm0 of IICutcl»al<»ahj|i, huTe 
had theib goode seized and aetd pn tho spot tp zpake 
good the deficiepoy; and the mhd^ .of idlA. <Mdlpd 
Hagead^ haye treated alee with such hijsaatioey 
tjifit ihsiSaneeB hare beep known of their njiliinc!' 
ttorhbii preTpnt-*h‘=‘’> fnrrpid trL^msd.. elUt/' * 
Ifot , th^ indostrie s alone, bu t apricn|tuye alsQ ^der ,^ 

nlinAfl in Bancrn.1 iinHar fliig svatavn • for thft IBeTluf»e" 

- ^ ft/ X. 

“For the Ryots, who are generally b ath lan d- 
hald«w~aeid —maairfaetnrers, by the oppressions of 
Gomastahe in harassing them for goods are frequently 
rendered incapable of improving their lands, and even 
of paying their rents; for which, on the other hand, 
they are again ohastised by the officers of the revenue, 
and not unfrequently have by those harpies be^ 
necessitated to sell their ohlldren in order to pay their 
rents, or otherwise obliged to fly the country.” ^ 

These extracts are enough. They have been 
made from different sourcesy'^foom the letters and 
writii^B of an English Governor, ah English Member 
of CSonneil, and an English merchant, as well as frbm 
the complaints of the Nawab himself, the report of 
a Mahomedan collector, and the chronicles a 
Mahomedan historian. And all these records foR 
tlm same melanoholy tale. The-people nf. Rengal' 



Pped. tne sources or W'eailTiP firiea Tip. 

^ ChnMeraiions on India Ajktn (LondoD, 177^)* P> ^9^ ^ 
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There were two Englishmen in Bengal '^ho en¬ 
deavoured to put a stop to this state of things; they 
were Henry Yansittart and Warren HastingSi They 
came to Monghyr to see the Nawab Mir Easiia, and 
to settle matters amicably. Mir Kasim was a despot, 
but he was clear-sighted. He had prbved himself 
strong and self-willed, but he knew himself powerless 
against the Company, and he felt that Yansittart and 
Hastings were his only friends. He made concessions 
where concessions were demanded, and the three oanoi^ 
to «tt agreement. 

The terms of the agreement were recorded undeir 
nine heads,^ the first three being most important. 
They were that— 

*/(i) For all trade, import or export, by shipping, 
the Company’s Dustuck should be granted, and it 
should pass unmolested and free of the customs. 

’^(2) For all trade from one place within the 
country to another, in commodities produced in the 
country, the Company’s Dustuck should be granted. 

(3) That duties should be paid on such commo¬ 
dities according to rates which shall be particularly 
settled and annexed to the agreement. 

Nothing could be more equitable than this agree¬ 
ment, but it aroused an outburst of indignation in Cal¬ 
cutta. Amyatt, Hay, and Watts recorded on the 17th 
January 1763, “that the regulations proposed by him 
[Yansittart] are dishonourable to us as Englishmen, 
and tend to the ruin of all public and private trade.’’ 
The General Council met on the 15 th February. 
A solemn consultation was held on the ist March. It 

I was determined (Yansittart and Hastings dissenting) 
that CVmpTir^y’ff 'larr ;' 

oa--rir a- interna l trade- <iutiV»frafl ; and that, as an 

^ See Mtmghter Treasty in the Third Beport el the Hottee of Oompaons 
Oommittee on the Kntnre, &Ch of the Bast Inche Oompaa^, 1773, 
AppeadiXi p. 361. 
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a plrnowlei^gnMmt to ■ t ho Nnw a b) a duty "of 2^ per 
cent. MTOfold be paid on salt alone, instead of 9 per 
cent on all axticlee, to vbich Yansittart bad agreed. 

Tbis tras tbe decision of selfish men fighting for 
their selfish interests. The dissentient opinion of 
Warren Haptiogs was that of a just man pleading 
for justice. Qae passage from Hastings’ long state- 
mmit should; be quoted and remembered. 

“As I have formerly lived among the country 
people, in a very inferior station, and at a time when 
we were subject to the most slavish dependence in 
the Government, and met with the greatest indulgence, 
and even respect, &om the Zemindars and officers of 
the Government, 1 can with the greatest confidence 
deny the justice of this opinion; and add further, 
from repeated experience, that if our people, instead 
of erecting themselves into lords and oppressors of 
the country, confine themselves to an honest and 
fair trade, and submit themselves to the lawful 
authority of the Government, they will be every¬ 
where courted and respected, and the English 
mime, iostead of becoming a reproach, will be xmi- 
versally revered; the country will reap a benefit from 
our commerce; and the power of the English, instead 
of being made a bugbear to frighten the poor in¬ 
habitants into submission to injury and oppression, 
wiU be regarded by them as the greatest blessing 
and protection.”^ 

Nawab .Mir Kasim heard of the rejection of the 
igreement by the Calcutta Council, and of the resist¬ 
ance offered to his cheers in the execution of his 
orders in accordance intl^ the Agreement. In his 
noble indignation, Mir Eiasim did one of the best and 
most benevolent which h^ve ever been done ly 

1 d! the Boon ot Conuaona OomBkittaa 

▲^pa&diz,'p.'avl’ 
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denr^ 9^J)r a tx^am^fy m oii«| or twa 

fe y « *|Mrt4nM»tArMni Wirflla that* 

<^ . |hi9; ( wwint i ry mw o fawat a -in aH aomaBadi^ , Buob as 
iWOiB^ Kvestualj^ depnye the fieopla of Bengal of <me 
^ tbe oooamoiiest ]%hts of all hinoisa societies. His- 
tocy, perlid^, does not recovd another instscfitca e^ 
fer<^ign poerohants $ss»tiiig suoh £usrea<diii]g <^TaA»wi 
bjr the fcsroo^^df axsas, in order to divert into their own 
hands vjrtnaUy the mtire trade of a greaS and poptS" 
Ions country. Nawab Mir ELasim resisted the clahns, 
and the result was war. • 


Henry Yansittart, who was Governor in Calcutta 
from 1760 to 1765, covering the entire period of Mir 
Kaskn’s administraitkm of Bengal, thus sums up his 
opinion of that admixustration: 

“ He [Mir Easim] discharged the Oxmpafuy's debt 
and the hea'^ arrears of his army, retrenched- the 
expenses of his court, which had consumed the ineome 
of his inwIecesBors, xtnd- secured his own authority over 
the country by reducing the power the Ziemindars, 
who w^ before oontmual disturbers of the peace 
of the proyince. All tMs I saw with pleasure, w^ 
knowing that less need he had of our assistance, 
the less would be the Company's expenses, and the 
better able they would be to attend to the care of 
their own possessions; at the same time that we might 
depend v^n hiin as a sure and useful alfy against any 
common enmny, 1 was convinced that wltiht we 
not nnmuadh: upmt the Maibob’s rights or ehstuab itiji 
govemmmit he would never wish to quarrel with th; 
and, in efilhet, ^ eautioue was he of giving occatioh for 
ds^ufteir that sett one instancs oan be produced of his 
eORwIing ja into ar^ of the lands ceded to t^ of., 
saolesthig us in w. shagle aititde of om coimnero^, tiM 
the ocntsntion which he was drawn into by the hsictiipM' 
tun of Qcii Gomastahs and our new daitea 9 .with.ijidi||^^ 
to otur private trade, and even to tiia brefdung . ip^t^oi 
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thd vraa duriiig the height of our disput^E^, the' Com¬ 
pany’s business, in every part, urent on without the 
least interruption, excepting one or two aggravated 
complaints of Mr. Ellis’s concerning the saltpetre 
business. How different was the conduct of the gentle¬ 
men who had formed themselves into a party against 
him! From the time of his advancemeri]|i to the 
Subahship, scarce a day passed but occasion was taken 
from the most trifling pretences to trample on his 
government, to seize his officers, and to insult the^ 
with threats and invectives. I need not point out 
instances of this, they will be seen in every page 
this narrative.” ^ 

It is not the purpose of the present work to narrate 
the military transactions of the East India Company. 
The issue of the war with Mir Easim in 1765 was 
never doubtful for a moment. Mir Easim fought 
better than any Indian prince or army had ever 
fought in Bengal against the English, but was beaten 
Cbepa and then at, TTflay-Nala- In a flt of fury 
he caused the English prisoners at Patna to be 
massacred, and then left his dominions for ever. 
Old Mir Jafar, who had been set aside in 1760, was 
now set up again as Nawab. But he died shortly 
after; and his illegitimate son, Najim-ud-Daula, was 
hastily created Nawab in 1765. 

Every occasion for setting up a new Nawab was 
considered «> nnUoMa fnr gltn'HWgf 

YftrViiol pagoda-tree of the East. When Mir Jafar was 
first nude Nawab after the battle of Plassy in 1757, 
the British officers and troops had received a bonus of 
11238,575, out of which Clive himself had taken 
^3->500 besides a rich jaigir or estate in Bengal. 
When Mix Eadm was made Nawab in 1760, the 
presents to the British officers came to £200,26^, out 
of which Yansittart had taken 8,3 3 3, Mir 

^ toL 
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Jafar 'nras made Nairab a second time in 1763, the 
presents amounted to ;6’5oo,i6s. And now, when 
Najim-ud-Daula was set up in 1765, further presents 
came in to the extent of ;£‘2 3o,3s6. Besides these 
suins received in presents, amountii]^ within eight 
years to £2,16^,665, further sums were claimed and 
obtained •as restitution within this period amounting 
to £3,770,B33-^ 

The receipt of these sums was proved or acknow¬ 
ledged before the House of Commons Committee 
which inquired into the condition of the East Iddia 
Company in 1772—73. Clive justified his own con¬ 
duct. 

“ I never sought to conceal it, but declared pub¬ 
licly in my letters to the Secret Committee of the 
India Directors that the Nabob’s generosity had made 
my fortune easy, and that the Company's welfare was 
now my only motive for staying in India. . . . What 
pretence could the Company have to expect, that I, 
after having risked my life so often in their service, 
should deny myself the only opportunity ever offered 
of acquiring a fortune without prejudice to them, who 
it is evident would not have had more for my having 
had less ?" * 

neither to Pj^papany nnr t.n , i»Tm ^ 

epuntrv. and ahould have he en devot e d to the g ood 

pf-tihfll J^qple- 

It is due, however, to the East India Company to 
state that they set their face against these exactions 
recovered under the name of presents, and condemned 
also the internal trade carried on by their servants in 
Bengal. In ^765 they sent out orders against the 
recei]^ of presents, and despatched Clive once .more 
to put.: a stop to the internal trade of their servants, 

^ HoW 'Of OommoDs Oonuaittee’a Third BefrOrt, 1773, p, 

* Houm ol Ooimao&B Coauaittee's first Bepvrt, 1772, ^ 148. 

0 . 
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wbiich they had already prohibited. The orders had 
arrived in Bengal, and the covenants to be signed by 
the Company's servants were shortly expected. There 
was no time to lose, so the Calcutta Council hastily 
set up Najim-ud’Daula, and reaped their last harvest 
of presents. 



CHAPTEE III 


LORD OLltE AND HIS SUCCESSORS IN BENGAL 

(1765-1772) 

The yeax 1265 marks a new epoch in the history of 
British India. 

Lord Clive returned to India in that year for the 
third and last time, and obtained from the (jlreat 
Moghal, a charter making the FAst TndU r.AiTtpi>.Tiy 
tba J^Bg AW o r thn ndmiTiint , r ni tnrn n f Bnngnl Though 
the Great Moghal had no real power, he was still the 
titular sovereign of India, and his charter gave the 
East India Company a legal status in the country. 

Lord Clive had an arduous duty to perform. The 
Comptmy’s affairs were in a bad way; their servants 
were corrupt; their subjects were oppressed. It was 
Clive’s endeavour to rectify all this within the brief 
period of his stay in India, and his letter to the Court 
of Directors &om Calcutta, dated 30th September 
1765, is one of the most memorable documents con¬ 
tained in the published volume on Indian affairs. In 
this letter Lord Clive described the state of affairs as he 
found them oh his last arrival in India, and also the mea¬ 
sures he adopted to put things into (»der. It is neces¬ 
sary to describe Clive’s work in Clive’s own words. 

2. Upon my arrival, I am sorry to say, I found 
your affairs m*a condition so nearly de^rate as would 
have sdarmed any s^ of whose sense of honour 
and duty to thmr employers had not been e^rangsd 
by the too eager purjndt of their own advimtage. 'Tim 
suddoi, and, among many, the uawiHrrantahle aonnisi- 
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fljitj in i.liA mftRt. pmin.miin BTflaaB Tbese tirO enor- 
‘mou6 evils went hand in hand together through the 
whole Presidency, infecting almost every memher of 
' Bach Department; every inferior seemed to have 
grasped at wealth that he might be able to assume 
hat spirit of profusion which was now the»only dis- 
iinction between him and his superior. ... It is no 
wonder that the lust of riches should readily embrace 
the proffered means of its gratification, or that tfiet 
instruments of your power should avail themselves 6f 
their authority, and proceed even to ■ey.tnrtiionJa-thos^ 
cases where sim pln fiorryptinn i;.nnlrl nrtt, pqna 

with thftir rnpacity Examples of this sort, set by 
superiors, could not fail of being followed in propor¬ 
tionable degree by inferiors; t.bo f^il wns nontaginns 
and sp aaA-amnng- tbn. civil and militftry, down to -ihp. 
writer, thft finsign, a nd tbo f roo morn'Kant. . , . 

"9. Two paths were evidently open to me; the 
smooth one, and strewed with abundance of rich ad¬ 
vantages that might be easily picked up; the other 
imtrodden, and every step opposed with obstacles. I 
might have taken charge of the government upon the 
same footing on which 1 found it; that is, I might 
have enjoyed the name of Governor, and have suffered 
the honour, importance, and dignity of the post to 
continue in their state of annihilation. . . . An honour¬ 
able alternative, however, lay before me; I had the 
power within my own breast to fulfil the duty of my 
station, by remaining incorruptible in the midst of 
numberless temptations artfully thrown in my way; 
by exposing my character to every attack which malice 
or resentment are apt to invent against* any man who 
attempts reformation; and by encountering, of course, 
the odium of the settlement. I hesitated not a moment 
which choice to make; I took upon my shoulders a 
burden which requires resolution, perseverance, and 
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constitutacin to support. Having chosen my part, 1 
vraa detcsrmined to exert myself in the attempt, happy 
in the reflexion that the honour of the nation, and the 
very being of the Company would be maintained by 
the success. . . . 

“ 12. The sources of t]U'anny and oppression, which 
have been opened by the European agents acting under 
the authority of the Company’s servants, and the 
numberless black agents and sub-agents acting also 
under them, will, 1 fear, be a lasting reproach to the 
English name in this country. ... I have at last, 
however, the happiness to see the completion of an 
event, which, in t^ respect as well as in many others, 
must be productive of advantages hitherto unknown, 
and at the same tune prevent abuses that have hitherto 
^ad no remedy: 1 mean the Dewanee, which is the 

i uperintendency of all the lands and the collection of 
,11 the revenues of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
,nd Orissa. The assistance which the Great Mcghal 
had received from our arms and treasury made him 
readily bestow this grant upon the Company; and it 
is done in the most effectual manner you can desire. 
Thp sllowa i "»ft fnr. the-«H pport nf thn Nflibnb's di gnity 

•Mufl fi-rlM-ifo fr. Wia Mnjacifj- [the Great 

Moghal] must be r fy^lftr^y ; the roiUainder belongs 
toJjjB-Company. . . . 

* 13. Vour revenues, by means of this acquisition, 
will, as near as I can judge, not fall far short for the 
ensuing year of 2 50 lacks of SiccaRupees,including your 
‘ former possessions of Burdwan, &c. Hereafter they will 
at least amount to twenty or thirty lacks more. Your 
<nvil and military expenses in time of peace can never 
exceed mxty lacks of Rupees; the Nabob’s allowances are 
already reduced to forty' 4 wo lacks, and the tribute to 
the King [the Great Mc^hal] at twenty-six; so that there 
I will be remaining a dear gain fo the Company of 122 
«laok of Sioea Rupees, or 650,900 sterling. . . . 
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" i6. A competency ought to bd bo all 

your serrauts from the time of their arrival in India, 
and advantages should gradually increase to each in 
proportion to his station. ... This certainty would 
MTse from the freight-ships, from the privileges of trade 
'the advantages of which you are not unacquainted 
vith), and also upon the profits upon salt, betd', and 

E bacco, agreeable to the new regulation which we have 
ade in order to rectify the abuses that have been so 
ng committed. ... ; | 

ig. Havii^ now fully submitted to you. my sentii- 
ments on the Civil Department, permit me to trouble 
you with a few observations on the Military. . . . The 
evil 1 mean to apprise you is of the encroadiment of the 
military upon the civil jurisdiction, and an attempt to 
be independent of their authority. . . . The whole 
lArmy should in like manner be subordinate to the 
ICivil Power. If at any time they should struggle for 
superiority, the Grovernor and Council must strenuously 
iezert themselves, ever mindful that they are the 
trustees of the Company in this settlement, and the 
^ardians of public property under a eivU institu¬ 
tion. . . . 

“ 26. Permit me now to remind you that I have a 
large family who stand in need of a father’s protec¬ 
tion, that I sacrifice my health and hazard my fortune 
with my life by continuing in this climate. ... I 
now only wait to be informed whether my conduct 
thus frx be ajqiroved of, and whether the whole or 
part of the regulations I have had the honour to lay 
before you are conformable to your ideas of the refor¬ 
mation necessary to be established. If they meet with 
your approbation, I doubt not you wilb immediately 
empower me, in conjunction with the Select Com¬ 
mittee, to finish the business so successfully begun, 
which may easily be efieoted before the end of the 
ensuing year; when 1 am determined to return to 
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Euiops, fpd iiiope to accjuaiat you in person with the 
aceomplii^xaent of eTeiy wish you can form for the 
prospi^ty ^ your af^s in B^gaL" ^ 

We hare here in Clive’s own languid an account 
of a transao^on which marks an unportant step in the 
rise British power in India. Hitherto the British 
had apQCiured only as traders in India, and though 
Idiey had vitally been the masters of Bengal since 
the battle of Plassy in 1757, nevertheless iJUK&Ssibl^ 
concession of the Dewani bv the titu lar.. Empam r of 
Delhi in i76s w> >ich gftye Tnrifa. rwptnjy n. 

Iqgftl gt.at.na in, India, nnd fnrmally irnp oBad iiprtn ^^he m 
t'hft . ndminiiit.rat’on Pvngft i How Lord 
Clive proposed to perform those duties has been 
described in his own words. His endeavours to intro¬ 
duce reforms both in the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration deserve all the praise that has been bestowed 
upon them by historians: but when we examine the 
fteBC nti q.! features of hia nAVifimA, wa find jt.-lyaft 

framed'—as so many schemes have since been framed 
in India—mninlj’ in tbn irriinrestn nf tb** RritiaK mWe 
yd pot»" tiio ^nt^rPiBfe nf thfl Jhe,whole.of 

Bengal was considered aa an esta te. a_Hmiroe.nf profit 
tp Jihe Eas t-India riompanv. 

I^e taxes raised from thirty milions of people f 
were, after, deduction of expenses and allowances, not 

jiff b° ppg"*- .annnf-yy n.T»t1 ft\T <-.V|n hfiTICfit of-tbr \ 

O mmtrV. b »;\t tfff ^ EnjirlaTii^ bb pmfito. nf tht^ 4 

Company. An annual remittance of over a million 
and. a htdf sterling was to be made &om a subject 
country to the shareholders in England. A stream 
of gold was to .flow peiemually from the revenues of 
a poor naHqn to add to the wealth of the richer 
nation on the face of the earth. 

We thus find that the very first scheme which 

t OoiBiaons OommlttM'* Third Bepoct, 1773, 

,p.39i^'3$8. 
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was framed by Britisb rulers for the administration of 
l&dia involved that fatal Economic Drain which has 
now swelled to an annual remittance of many minions 
feterling. The victory of British arms in India, the 
organised rule introduced into that country the 
British, the maintenance of peace, the dispensation of 
justice, and the spread of western educatioi^ deserve 
all the praise which has been bestowed upon them. 
But T,hfl-financifl.1 rfllutious between aoH 

have always from the very commencement been nufair j 
and India, with her vast resources, her fertile soil, and 
bftr indoR trious population, is - nnyr tha pAnrant. f»nnnM-y 
on earth after a century and a half of ‘Sritish_ruie. 

Not content with securin g an annual profit of o ver 
a million and a halT"for the r!mTnpft.T>y^ 

insiatjifl on. t.tiA inlAn<^ trof^A of % 

pynfit -nf ^Via nnmpnny’q aArmn f.g He devised 
measures to do away with the oppression incident to 
this private trade; but the trade itself had been lucra¬ 
tive to Englishmen /in Bengal, and Lord Clive would 
not give it up. Indeed, so determined was Lord Clive 
to continue the inland trade in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, in spite of the known opposition of his mas¬ 
ters, the East India Company, that op t.liA tRr.Vi 
September .4-.5 ^a AXAaiitAH n. o incjentpre. jointly 
yitli nthpr cAmanfa nt t.liA flnmpffly, to carry on t bA 
trade nf t.KA nrtlArn nf t-.'hA rWpflpy The 

foUowing passage from the indenture is signihcant: 

“Provided any order should issue or be made by 
the said Court of Directors in England, thereby order¬ 
ing and directing the said joint trade and merchandise 
to be dissolved or put to an end, or that may hinder 
and stop the carrying on of the same,* or any part 
thereof, or contain anything contrary to the covenants, 
clauses, grants, articles, or agreements in the sud 
hereinbefore redted deed mentioned and contained, or 
any of them, so that the same may thereby become 
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void aad of no then, and in tiiat case, they, 

the said Roh^t Lord Clive, as President, WHliani 
Brightwell SuBoner, &c., as Council of Fort-William 
aforesaid, shall and will, well and truly save harmless 
and keep indemnified, them, the said William Br^ht- 
vrdl Sumner, Harry YereLst, Ralph Leyoester, and 
George Grey, and all the proprietors entitled, or to be 
entitled, to ithe said exclusive joint trade, and their 
successors, their executors, and administrators; and 
shall and will, notwithstanding any order or direction 
to be issued to the contrary as aforesaid, keep up, con¬ 
tinue, and enforce, or cause to be kept up, continued', 
and enforced, the said exclusive joint trade for the term 
of one year.” ^ 

On receipt of Lord Clive’s important letter of the 
30th September, the Court of Directors sent a reply to 
the Calcutta Committee, dated 17th May 1766, 
and also a separate letter to Lord Clive, bearing the 
same date. The Directors thanked Lord Clive in 
warm terms for the great services rendered by him, 
and intimated their acceptance of the Dewani, or the 
administration of Bengal, Behar, and Oiissa. But it 
is greatly to the credit of the Directo rs that they 
declined to approve of that schem a fff inlntid 
which had been drawn up by Cliv e. 

“ Our letter to the Select Committee expresses our 
sentiments of what has been obtained by way of dona¬ 
tions; and to that we must add, that we think vast 
fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been ob¬ 
tained by a scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive 
conduct that was ever known in any age or country. 
We have been uniform in our sentiments and orders 
on this subject, from the first knowledge we had of it; 
and your L^dship will not ther^ore wonder that, after 
Uie frital experience we had of the violent abuses oom- 

* B6iM»>of OomwoBB Oommlttee's VCnrth Report, 1773, Appendix, 
pi 534- 
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mitted in tins trade, that we eonld iMJt 'be hcotight to 
alcove of it, even in the limited and regulated n^inner 
>rith which it comes to us in the plan laid de^ in 
the Committee’s proceedings." ^ 

The Directors had never spoken amhiguomdj on 
the subject of the inland trade carried on bj the Com- 

E y’s servants. In their letter of the Sth ^February 
>4 they had prohibited such inlaid trade; and in 
ir letter of the isth February 1765 they had re¬ 
sted their prohibition in the strongest manner; buf^ 




J* 




ndia. Now, in their letter of 17th May 1^66, they\ 
refused to sanction Clive’s scheme for continuing the^' 
trade under the regulations framed by him. Buf. fcKia ' 
order too waa diarftgarded, and under the pretence of 
contracts formed and advances made, the inland trade 
was continued for two years more. 

Lord Clive left India in 1767, and was succeeded 
as Governor by Verelst, who ruled until 1770; and 
he was succeeded by Cartier, who was Governor until 
1772. The live years’ administration of Yerelst and 
Cartier was a continuation of the misgovemment from 
which Bengal had suffered during the preoeding years. 
Tb“ -aohoTTifi r^f fldministratiQn _ introducjsd bv O live 
was— fl, sort of Anal gnvArpT;|nfiT^ TElT*Colkption of 
revenues was still m^e for the Nawab’s exchequer; 
juatice was still administered by the Nawab’s officers; 
and all transactions were covered by the mask pf the 
Nawab’s authority. But t he East, .'ndia Compfny , 
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I and the Company’s servants practised unbounded 
tyraimy for their own gain, overawing the Nawab’s 
servants, and converting his tribunals »f justice into 
‘ instruments for the prosecution of their pmposes. 
'The English Governor saw this and condemned It, but 
was unable to remedy the state of affairs. 

' H<M)Mo{Ckmu»aBsOommltne’8Xi>iidBaport,i775, A^peBdif4p.40a 
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** We iaseoBiMy bro!£;;e down the barder betwixt us 
and Oovernm^, and t^e native grew unoertain where 
his (d>edienoe was due. Such a divided and compli¬ 
cated authority gave rise to oppressions and intrigues 
unkncwn at any other pedod; the Officers of Govem- 
xnent caught the infection, and being removed from 
any immediate control, proceeded with still greater 
auda<^y.” ^ . 

■Agriculture had always been the nnain unnrrft nf - tbe 
ftlibai^tepcp ef- thn people nf Bengal; but , i t -dedin ed 
Tiudff’- thn new ny n tf uu l and sat tlffimj^u t f ? i utr^duecd 
by tba f!o mpftT^y»n acn-ggntn From Very aucieut times 
^e' soil of !l^ngal was held by Zemindars or hereditary 
andlords, armed with quasi-feudal powers, paying, re- ^ 

r enilQ^ an d rnndprmg jmili«-.n.ry »^qpni»R f.n t.bfl .TfamAbJ-rt / 

ii mea of jn eed. and virtually ruling |^he pople within 
i hflir ow a-estates. iThey were recognised as Rajas by 
heir subjects and tenants; they maintained order, 
lettled disputes, and punished crimes; they encouraged 
■eligion and rewarded piety; they fostered arts and 
beaming, and were the patrons of lettera Arbitrary 
Kawabs, like Murshed Euli in the sev^teenth century 
end SUr Kasim in the eighteenth century, had 
"squeezed” the Zemindars with an iron hand, but 
had seldom ousted them from the estates which were 
considered hereditary by custom. The Company’s 
aeiryn^ te, a "vw in 

ftriil Midt^apir fioon after th^ had acquired those 
districts &om Stir Kasim in 1760 , yi^udiax^a|ded 

tha .ciuitQWtn r y rigblrfi nf tbp-Znmiudflrfl, nnd gold tb<wr 

Jjy p”bVA auction -Iw the T Pi veni tf i, wit h 

tj)e most lameatahlfl resalts. 

** In the provinces of Burwan and Midnapur, of 
whicli..both the property and jurisdiction were ceded to 
the Company by Kir Kasim in the jrear 1760, those e'rils 

^ Oowntttor Veodlafi Letter to tbeJbireoton, dated i6tlt Leoewber 

1769. '' ‘ . 
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c 

which necessarily flowed &om the had policy of the 
Moorish Government had in no sort decreased. On 
the contrary, a plan was adopted in 1762 productive 
,>f certain ruin to the province. The lands were let-hy 

aub li ^ ftimhmTi fnr i>>a *h»**>° Men 

irithout fortune or character became bidders at the 
sale; and while some of the former farmers,ymwillmg 
.0 relinquish their habitations, exceeded perhaps the 
eal value in their offers, those who had nothing to 
lose advanced yet further, wishing at all events tqi 
ibCain an immediate possession. Thus numberless:, 
harpies were let loose to plimder, whom the spoil 
of a miserable people enabled to complete their first 
year’s payment.”^ 

We shall see farther on that this new andr^cppras- 
give system was subs ftguanf-.ly piThAndfid n.ll nv.fliL.BAn0a.l 
hy WflTT'^n WflPtVgg, fiftiiaftH t.hfl Jjfrfln.t.agfc 

ifflit, disor der Throughout the adminis¬ 

tration of Yerelst and Cartier the land revenue was 
exacted with the utmost rigour in order to meet the 
East India Company’s demands. 

“It was therefore to be wished,” wrote Governor 
Yerelst to the Court of Directors, “ and was more than 
once proposed, that when their lands came under our 
management, we had lowered for a time the stated 
rents of most districts, as an incitement to cultivation 
and improvement, rather than have made the smallest 
attempt to increase. . . . Permit me to give you my 
most serious opinion, foimded on almost nineteen 
years’ experience in the various branches of your 
revenues, and in various districts of your possessions, 
that it is totally beyond the power of your administra¬ 
tion to make any material addition to your rents,” ^ 

,mft"’^fj^-fcm»e-d eclined n nder-a aystem Wf 

^ Viem of the MUe, Se,, of the En^ieh Qovefrnmmt m BefigtU^ bj Itory 
Ver«lst, Lftte Ck>Ternor of Bengal, London, 1772, p. 7a 
^ Letter to the Court of Directors, dated 2$th September 17^ 
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mQik»p<4y apd lynetcion. lUe Directors of the East 
IndUt. Company had tried to check their servants, but 
they themselves now perpetrated a greater offence. 
British weavers had begun to be jealous of the Bengal 
weaivers, whose silk fabrics were imported into England, 
and a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the poli¬ 
tical power obtained by the Company to discourage the 
manufactures of Bengal in order to promote the mtucu- 
factures of England. Tn tb eiB- ffenfira] let t'O*' -BAPgn.1, 

dated lyth March l 769, the Co rapi^-ny flesirnH 
mantifagthJe ofrawsUk shoul d .be. fiTinnnrft,g ftd .in Ba ngal , 

t.bn.t nf nilTr f«>l=aa/<g gliniilfi Vuj> 

SSlUaged. And they that t.bA amr- 

winders sbnnid w in r;n.mpitnyV 

and prfJilKitAH f rom work ing ITt thftir fiwn 

homes. 

“ This regulation seems to have been productive 
of very good effects, particularly in bringing over the' 
winders, who were formerly so employed, to work in 
the factories. Should this practice [the winders work¬ 
ing in their own homes] through inattention have been 
suffered to take place again, it 'will be proper to put a 
stop to it, which may now be more effectually done, by 
an absolute prohibition under severe penalties, by the 
authority of the Government.” ^ 

“ This letter,” as the Select Committee justly re¬ 
marked, “contains a perfect plan of policy, both of 
compulsion and encouragement, which must in a very 
considerable degree operate destructively to the manu¬ 
factures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far as it 
could operate 'without being eluded) to change ihe 
whole face of that industrial country, in order to 
render it a field of the produce of crude materials 
subservient to the manufactures of Great Britain.'’ ‘ 

^ KiDib Beport of tbe House of Oomtnoos Select Committee on Ad* 
ministiution of Justice in India, 1783^ Appendix, 37. 

^ Ninth BepoHi, 1783, p»d4. 
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We shall see, as we proceed faither, that this 
contioued to be the settled policy of Eiigla&d towards 
Itudia for fifty years and more; that it was op^ly 
avowed before the House of Commons and vigordudly 
pursued till 1833 and later; and that, it. affiMBtnaHy 

Rt«Tnpfti^ niif. nftt.i/Wftl 

tb? KftTiAfit nf F.ngHali rngip^lfg^^tm^s. . 

But perhaps the greftteat from which the 
ioountry suffered was the tynritinmifl Fijnnop^ift I****!;?^ 
jfttunJSengal, which went on year after year for thei 
[prdfit of the Company, or for their expenses in other,\ 
parts of the world. A statement of the revenues tmd' 
expenses of Bengal during the first six years oftw the' 
grant of the Dewani to the East India Company is 
given in the Fourth Report of the House of Commons, 

1773, from which the following figures are compiled: ^ 


Year. 

Gross 

ooUection. 

yeti revenues 
after deducting 
tribute to the 
Great Moghal, 
allowance to 
the Nawab, 
charges of 
collection, 
salaries, com* 
miaaioDs, &c. 

Total 
expensea, 
oivtl, military, 
buildings, 
fortlfLcations, 
Ac. 

Hett anhuil 
balanoe. 

May April 
1765 to 1766 

i 

2.258,227 

£. 

1,681,427 

1,210,360 

£ 

471,067 

1766 „ 1767 

3,805,817 

2»S27,S94 

1.274.093 

i.2S3.SOt 

1767 „ 176S 

3,608,009 

2»3S97«)S 

1,487,383 

871,622 

1768 „ 1769 

3,787,207 

2,402,191 

175737^29 

829,062 

1769 „ 1707 

3,341,976 

2,089,368 

1,753.558 

336,812 

1707 .. 1771 

3»332»343 

2,007,176 

1,732,088 

375.088 

Total. . 

30,133,579 

♦ 

9,027,609 

4.037,153 


These figures show that nearly tha nett 

r ayei-)iiaa wj>iu.Ai>»wAlly ,^.>>0 

coun try. But the actual drain from the country was 

^ Fourth Befwrt^ 1773, p. SJg. 
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much lucger. A large portioa of tlw mvil and military 
expenses consisted in the pay of European ofScials who 
salt ail their savings out of India. And the vast 
fortunes reared by those who had excluded the country 
moohants from their legitimate trades and industries 
were annually sent out of India. The actual drain 
from Bengal is perhaps more correctly represented in 
the figures for imports and exports for the years 1766, 
1767, and 1768, compiled by Governor Harry Verelat.' 


ImportB. 

Exports. 


;^6,311,250 


In other words, the country sent out about ten 
times what it imported. Mr. Yerelst himself saw the 
magnitude of the evU, and was never tired of describixig 
its lamentable ctmsequenoes on the material condition 
of the people of Bengal. 

“ \^atever sums had formerly been remitted to 
Delhi were amply rei m bursed by the returns made to 
the immense commerce of Bengal. . . . How widely 
different from these are the present circumstances of 
the Nabob’s dominions 1 . . . Each 6f the European 
Companies, by means of money taken up in the country, 
have greatly enlarged their annual Investments, without 
adding a rupee to the riches of the province.” ’ 

“ The great demands which have been made on this 
Presid®acy for supplies of money from every quarter 
have reduced your treasury to a very low state, and 
alarm us for the consequences which must inevitably 
attend such awast exportation from this country.” * 

“ It will hardly be asserted that any country, how- 

^ View Miee, Qiwemmwi m Apptk- 

dix,P. 117 *^ 

dated September 17^7. 
dated i24tb Itmh 1768. 
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erer opulent, could long maintain itself much less 
flouri^, when it received no material supplies, and 
when a balance against it, of above one-third its 
Whole yearly value, was yearly incurred. But beindes 
this, there are other concomitant circumsttmees, which 
have contributed to diminish the riches^ of the country, 
and must, if not remedied, soon exhaust^em. I have 
observed that one great advantage the countiry formerly 
reaped was the diffusion of its revenues by large grants, 
to different families, and by the expensive luxury o^! 
it^ governors. But now the whole amount of the lands ; 
is swallowed up in one gulf—your treasury; nor does'', 
any part of it return into the circulation, except the, 
sum issued from our Investment and necessary ex¬ 
penses.” ^ 

What the Investment was, was fully explained by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
their Ninth Report of 1783. 

“ A certain portion of the revenues of Bengal has 
been, for many years, set apart in the purchase of goods 
for exportation to England, and this is called the 
Investment. The greatness of this Investment has been 
the standard by which the merit of the Company’s 
principal servants has been too generally estimated; 
and ^bia cai^sfi of tbo impoYfirishment of Ipdia hap 
tfeATi gAnarally f,a.Vftn ab a. iTnpftgnrA.nf itg wanltVi 

prnapftrif.y . Numerous fleets of large ships, loaded with 
the most valuable commodities of the East, annually 
arriving in England in a constant {md increasing succes- 
flsion, imposed upon the public eye, and naturally gave 
I rise to an opinion of the happy condition and growing 
opulence of a country whose surplus productions 
occupied so vast a space in the conflmercial world. 

I This export &om In(^ seemed to imply also a re¬ 
ciprocal supply, by which the trading capital employed 
in those productions was continuadly strengthen^ and 

> Letter, dated 5th Apdl 1769. 
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.enktged. But the payment of a tribute, not a 
jbeaeftoial oommeroe. to that country, wore this specious 

Und deiu^a app^ance.”^ . t, • 

The evils of a perpetual Economic Dram trom 
India, pointed out so clearly by Governor Verelst 
aikl by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
was also, condemned by the greatest political philo¬ 
sopher of England in words which will be readies 
long as the English tongue is understood.^ In ms 
apJch on Fox's East India BiU made m 1783. 
Edmund Burke described the desolatmg effects of the 
perpetual drain from India ; and it is doubtful if even 
Uiat great orator ever spoke anything more forcible, 
more eloquent, and more true, within the whole course 

of his brilliant parliamentary career. 

" The Asiatic conquerors very soon abated or 
their ferocity, because they made the ^conquer^ 
country their own. They rose or fell mth the nse 
and fall of the territory they Uved m. Fathers there 
deposited the hopes of their p^tenty; the childr^ 
there beheld the monuments of their fathers. 
their lot was finally oast; and it is the nor^ wish 
of all that their lot should not be cast m baddand. 
Poverty, sterility, and desolation are not a recreat^ 
prospect to the eye of man, and there are very ew 
who can bear to grow old among the curses of a 
whole people. If their passion or avarice drove the 
Tartar brds to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there wa. 
time, enough, even in the short life of man, to W 
round the ill effects of the abuse of power upon the 
power itselfi If hoards were made by violence and 
toanhy, they were stUl domestic hoards, and domestic 

profusion, ox-the rapine of a more 
Sodigal hand, restored them to the people, With 
S disorders, and with few political checks p<m 
pqw£ nature had still fair play, the sour^ of 

, »KiBth Report, 1783, ^ 54- 
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aoq^ui8itio& were not dried up, and therefore the t^ade, 
the manufactures, and the oommesrce of the oQuntiy 
flourished. Even avarice and usury bseH operated 
hath for the preservation and the employment of 
national wealth. The hushandman and manufacturer 
paid heavy interest, but then they augmented the 
fund h:om whence they were again to bturow. Thrir 
resources were dearly bought, but they were sure, 
and the general stock of the community grew by the 
general effect. j; 

But imder the English Government all this order 
is reversed. The Taytw i^vaainn wan l\ 

tuiffr ia. that dafltmya Tndie. It WUS : 

their enmity, but it is our friendship. Our ccmquest 
there, after twenty years, is as crude as it was the first 
day. The natives scarcely know what it is to see .the 
grey head of an Englishman; young men, boys almost, 
govern there, without society, and without sympathy 
with the natives. They have no more social habits 
with the people than if they still resided in England; 
nor, indeed, any species of intercourse but that which 
is necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view 
to a remote settlement. Animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they 
roll in one after another; wave after wave, and 
there js nothing before die eyes of the natives but 
Ml endless, hopeless prospeot of new flights of birds of 
prey and passage, with appetites continually renewing 
for a food that is continuidly wasting. mpt^a 

profit Tna<la hy -nm Engliahmam ia Inst, fiiy 

jjljMlia.” 

The administration of India has vastly imi^oved 
since the days of Governor Verelst Edmund Burke. 
The whole ccotinent of India has w^oyed unlH^oken 
peace for halfra<oentutj, sndh as was unknown in 
the eighteenth century. Trade and commoHJe have 
been fredd foom inridious and prohibitive duties. 
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The i(i4in|nTgtafation of justice aad the protection of 
life 'end ^perty have be^ more complete. And 
the ejn^ead of educiM^on has awakened a new life 
am<mg the people, and befitted them for higher work 
and greater re^nsibilities. But nevertheless the 
evil of a perp^al Economic Drain from India, of 
kvhhh 'VSerelst and Burke complained in their day, 
edhtinu^ te this day in an ever>8welling current, and 
inakes India a land of poverty and of famines. 

g amines in IndM u^re dk eistilv.d ae to a,d fi£fli^oy 
in the annual rainfall; but _ tha iT»teT>Rit.y-of 
fai pmea and the loss of liv e« naxifu^ hy tham 
l argely du e to the fllirAnift potrorty tha ponpip If 

the people were generally in a prosperous condition, 
they could make up for local failure of <nopB by pur- 
obases from neigbl^uriug provinces, and there would 
be no loss of life. But when the people are absolutely 
resouroelesB, they cannot buy iix>m surrounding tracts, 
and they perish in hundreds of thousands, or in mil¬ 
lions, whenever there is a local fiiilure of <nops. 

Early in 1769 high prices gave an indioation of 
an approaMsfaing fanune, but tbe land-tax was more 
rigorously oolleoted than ever. " The revenues - were 
.never ao closely ooUeeted before." ^ Late in the year 
(he periodical raias ceased prematurely, and the Cal¬ 
cutta Council in their letter of the 23rd November to 
the Court of Directors anticipated a fallmg off of the 
revenues, but specified no relief measures to be under¬ 
taken. On the pth May 1770 they wrote: “ The famine 
which has ensued, the mortality, the beggary, exceed 
aB desoriptbn. Above onertbird of the inhaHtaats 
have perbhed in the cmoe pl^tiful prorinoe of Pur<- 
neah'^ and' in hther parts the misery is equsd.” Qn 
the irth September they wrote: " It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible tiutt any descuiprion could be an exaggeratiori of tbe 

, ^ 7th FebToarr 1769. 

9[iK)itect in HnnteT’a ilntMt2e 0/ Btfngaly Xiondon» p* 21, . 
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imaery tlie kiliabitaiits . . . hare encounter^ ^th. 
It is not then to be vondered that this calamity has 
had its influence on the collections; but ve are ha|>^ 
to remark they haye fallen less short than vm 
posed they would.” On the 12th February 1771 they 
wrote: “ Notwithstanding the great severity of the late 
famine and the great reduction of people thereby, some 
increase has been made in the settlements both of the 
Bengal and the Behar provinces for the present year.”, ; 
On the loth January 1772 they wrote: “The collec-j! 
tions in each department of revenue are as success* > 
fully carried on for the present year as we could have ' 
wished.”^ 

is rignrnna p/^HantiAn 

tbA touring -yan-ra nf 

d eaths pflrhfl, pfi.. nT>exampledJ a-feh e historyn f mankind. 

^It was officially estimated by the members of the 
Council, after they had made a circuit through the 
country to ascertain the effects of the famine, that 
about one-third of the population of Bengal, or about 
ten millions of people, had died of this famine. And 
while no ^stematic measures were undertaken for the 
relief of the sufferers perishing in every village, road¬ 
side, and bazaar, the mortality was heightened by the 
action of the Company’s servants. Their Gemashta s 
pet only Tnenepalinfld the grain m order tn Tpake high 
pyofi^g-fre m fchn - dintrefig ef hhft b li t 

pelled ., . th a -eakH M .tnrs to . s ell even the seed TC finifl i te 
for tihft UOTt harvont The Court of Directors were 
indignant on receiving this information, and hoped 
that “ the most exemplary punishment had been in¬ 
flicted upon all offenders who could dare to county- 
act the benevolence of the Company slid entertmn a 
thought of profiting by the universal distress.” ^ 

^ Extracts from India Office Eecords^ quoted In Hunter^s Am/oX^ 0/ 
Rural Bengal zB 58 , pp* 399-404. ^ 

^ iM., {K 42a 
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<«^> ftWflTnkni5e q£ ttift Oo^pa i nj ’* wa a- l a ss 

t yuBpift iiftug ■ TghiaL tbfliE_0WTi intaifisfcs vmrn 
m >A wa. - £ ad , tt B > . iTidifiatiio n ^ ft Ti . ^ at e mgnl r-ef the 
|»T>A fi>r n f Ra n pru l flftftr B/thigd -g f 
^,,1^ Bwap t- -a 3 gfl»^-and. 4 UlagA-^ 

rAtiiraad to vast e. Warren Hastings wrote thus to 
the Const of Directors on the 3rd November 1772j 
“ Notwit hstandin g the loss of at least one-thnd 01 
the inhabitants of the province, and the consequent 
decrease of the cultivation, the nett collections of the 
year 1771 exceeded even those of *768. . • • 
naturally to be expected that the diminution of t e 
revenue should have kept an equal pace with the 
other consequences of so great a calamity, i hat it 
did not was owing to its being violently kept up to its 

former standard.” ^ 

In the langus^e of modem Indian administration 
this violently keeping up the land revenue would be 
described as the PAciippi-fttiye of India! 

1 fixtractB from India Office Record!, quoted in Hnnter’a dnmrf* of 
Mural Bengalt 1868, p. 381. 
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WARREN HASTINGS IN BENGAL (1773-1785) 

Th^ British Parliament passed the Regulatii^ Act 
in 1773. Warren H^tings, who had succeeded as 
Gkrrernor of Bengal in 1772, became the first Governor- 
General in 1774 under the new Act Three mem¬ 
bers of his C!^uncil, including Philip Francis, were 
appointed from England, and two other members were 
chosen from among the servants of the Gompany. A 
Supreme Court was established m Calcutta. It was 
hoped that the administration of India would be im¬ 
proved under these new arrangements. 

The name of Warren Hastings recalls memorable 
events in Indian history, which formed the subjects of 
long debates in the Houses of Parliament It brings 
back to mind the story of the Bfigama nf Qa db^ the 
RajajolBgnares, and the wa mrith ^e Bohil las. Less 
dramatic but far more important events connected 
with the administration of Hastings were rbe gr eat 
^trniggV nf fb** Mahrattss in th e 

v t^t and wit.h.. Haidar Ali in And the 

conduct of Warren Hastings m respect of all these 
events has formed the subject of oontroversies which 
have not yet closed, after more than a eeutury since 
the close of his administration. 

It gives us unspeakable relief to be ^le to sweep 
aside all these controversies from the present nerra- 
tive. In Accordance with the scope of this work, we 
will confine our attention strictly to those measures 
of Warren Hastings which affected the inaterud witll- 

54 
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bejbog t 2 u 9 Bullion, the eocmoxoio condition of the 
nation. In, the present Tolume tre nrill only review 
^e civil and revenue administration of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, leaiang out those controversial matters which 
have mgag^ the tongue of the orator and the pen of 
the historian for over a Hundred yeara 

We Warren Hastings before as a strong 

and able iaan> as a just and honourable man, striving 
manfully but in vain to gp.iyA-t.hft rlftar righta pf Mir 

TTftci^jrt )rVo, t.h« finijfipa.Tiy*ft-aer- 

vantfi, tf> fvtTn tho inlnnd trad? •'’>f thft peftphv-ftf Bfilgnl 

o f tVvAij.4»aW-^u]ftrR. But 

the land system of Bengal was entirely a new problem 
to Hastings, as it was to all Englishmen of bis time; 
and the continuous demands of the Directors of the 
Company for an increasing revenue from the land left 
him little opportunity to master the problem correctly 
or to deal with it fairly. 

Englishiben in the eighteenth century were familiar 
only with the English land system, under which the 
soil belonged to landlords, was let to fanners, and was 
tilled % labourers. The Bengal system was entirely 
different; and the contending claims put forward from 
time to time by the State, the landlords or Zemin- 
dcus, and by the' cultivators or Byots, obscured for a 
long time the real features of the institution. Xhe 
tq po ^anse the proprietor. Hut was, only 
eptided to frr>Tr|| tka Bftil. The Zen^iidars 

held their estates from generation to generation; were 
virtually -H wda anA 

pfiSI^; and w^ entitled to cu stomary nntt from the 
4 ndtixatc^ cultivators or Ryots were not 
.kbo^ees, bub had rights to their holdings, which they 
transmitted from father to. son, paying the customaxy 
rents to the landlords. Ooeastoually the N^wahs of 
Baojgal xe-«iiryeyed the estates and enhauo^ tlte 
revenues j ooc«uonaily iZemindars increased their ; 
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but, nerertheleas, tiiwmgh nontaiHpfji 

i n thw mfiin 

The State was entitled to a revenue; the Zemindws 
were entitled to customary rents, paying a revenue to the 
State; the Ryots had a hereditary right to their holding, 
subject to payment of customary rente to landlords. 

In 1765, when the East India Company became 
the Dewan or administrators of Bengal tmder the Im^ 
perial grant, the Company’s servants ^d not imme¬ 
diately take upon themselves either the management 
of Ihe revenues or the administration of justice. The 
Ma}mmadn.n nfflnpT nt. COntinU^ tO make 

revenue collections in Bengal under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Company's Resident at the Nawab’s court; 
and Sitab Roy, a Hindu chief, continued to make 
revenue collections in Behar under the superint^d- 
enoe of the Company’s Agent at Patna.' Only the 
Twe nty-four Perga nas. B urdw an, Midnapur. and Chitta- 
gongJistpots^chjyjar^ Comp an y’s nld- po s ses- 
s ions^ were m aaegfad by the-CnypnantaKl—ReryATitB of 
the_C!omp^y. 

In 1769, Supervisors were appointed by the Com¬ 
pany, with powers to superintend the collection of 
revenue and the administration of justice. The “Dual 
Government” had not worked well. The real rulers 
ipf the land, screening themselves behind Hindu and 
Mahomedan revenue collectors, took over the collections, 
but did not feel the responsibilities of rulera Xh** 
Hindu an4 Mahomedan revenue oolleotor B .ffllt Uiem- 

tifl mlisft rftapnnBihnTripa.-«t£-i«iJftr« Tb£Uf«Ople 

TUTAra QppTfflaaA t'y bohb and by nei^hwr 

The inquiries made by the Supervisors* appointed in 
1769 ^owed that the administration. was in the 
utmost disorder. The collecting officers “exacted 
what they could from the Zemindars and great farmers 

^ iBeleot Oommitte^’f Fifth B^rt» 1812, p. 5, 
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of menu®, wLom they left at liberty to plunder aR 
below; reserving to themselves the prerogaUve 
plundering them in their turn.” And mth regard to 
the administration of justice, “ the regular course was 
everywhere suspended; but evwy man exercis.^ it 
who had the powffl of compelling others to submit to 

his decisions.” ^ ^ .. 

T» itx aaaxLeffldfi d to plane . the ad gumstrafaon 

nfjbg_ country is thfi jiaad6-o£-ytisb,-ofi^ '^e 

H^tings, and four members of Im 

Council, formed a committee, and adopt^ measufes 
for the management of the revenues and the admmis- 
tration of j^tice- Tha-exiLfiquoiL-andJL^^ 


e r 


•■^arp plAo ed-u ndor a j V i am - 

the Gova aioL-aadJhigjG^ the provm^s e 

European Supervisors, now called Collectors, were em¬ 
powered to collect the revenues; <MSa rkmeot .-flt^g 
WLrgSfiDiW ^-fi3m-yflais^4saa-ad<>pted; and four 
Snt^mbers of the co^ttee went on a c^t 
to cany this plan into execution. For the administra¬ 
tion of justice a cixiLiJfiurt and a 
were formed in each district; the Collector presided 
over the civil court, and he also attend^ the o^mal 
court, where a Mahomedan Kazi, with the ^elp ^ 
two Maulvies, dispensed justice. Appals from th^ 
Icivil and criminal courts were allowed to two rapenor 
Icourts in Calcutta. A neax s y a tfl in - of-Mce was 
organised; native plice officers, called 
aSnted in the fourteen distocts 

wT then divided; and ^ 

(midance of the revenue and judicial officers, were 

printed and promulgated in ® f ® 

Luntry. All these various 

bear restimony to the abiUty and capacity of Warren 
I I^etler ftwn the President nnd Oonndl, anted 3rd NOTeahet 
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bub they also reveal that defeeb iii Bsitisb 
administrabioii which has ooubmued down to the 
present day—ft "Tid in-tha 

people. Hindu and Mahomedan xMOEicers in the 
eighteenth century were oorrupb and rapacious, as 
the Company’s servants were corrupt and rapadkms. 
Endeavours were made by Hastings, and by his suo* 
cessor Cornwallis, to make the British servants honest, 
by placing them in positions of trust and responsibility^ 
and giving them adequate remuneration for their work;./ 
endeavour was made to place Hindu and Mahome -^1 
officers in positions of trust and responsibility, to|'> 
ay them adequately, and to accept their oo*operation 1 
^In the work of administration. 

In 1774 Warren Hastings became Governor- 
General under the Regulating Act. The settle¬ 
ment of the lands for five years had proved a 
failure. The rights of the Zemindars, who were here¬ 
ditary landlords, had been ignored, and the settlennent 
liad been mn/ia hy miAtino Bidders at the auction 
had been led by the eagerness of competition to make 
high offers, had squeezed the cultivators of the soil, 
and had yet failed to pay the promised revenue. The 

I land system of Bengal had been misunderstood, the 
ancient landed families had been ruined, the cultivating 
population had been grievously oppressed. In 1774 
the European Collectors were recalled, the tmperintend- 
enoe of collections was vested in Provincial Councils at 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca^ Murshedabad, Hinajpur, and 
Patna; and native Amils were appointed in distriots 
to pmform an impossible duty. 

In 1776 the policy of an equitable land settietoent 
was discussed at Calcutta. W arren < Ha 8ti]3mja and 
IBarwell prc^posed that estates should be sold by publio 
auction or farmed out on leasM, and s^^ments 
should be made with purchasers or lessees fw 
A wiser stalbeBman, who is known to Ei^lish Utorature 
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as of t3bo ** L6tt6rs of Juiuus, took a broader 

fiyid jojjtof ^siew of tbe situatioiu 
tbeo a loooatw of the Council of the Governor- 
General and in one of the ablest minuteB recorded in 
Iiidia. reqdnimended that the lead revenue denumd of ^ 

ibe stete should be , 

** The ^eater part of the Zemindars were ruined 

aad disposse^ of the management of their l^ds, 
and Acre were few people of rank and family left, or 
of those who had formerly held high employmente; 
such as there were, looked for large profits, which the 
country could not afford them and pay the rents also. 
People of lower rank were therefore of necessity em¬ 
ployed as Amils or collectors on the part o ^t e 
Government. 

a Btinulated sum-htt t h e d J st aiot-iiO~gdusj^^ 

effect they m.y be 

tanuere of reyemie. They then proe^^ from th 
Sudder, or seat of government, to the distnots, to settle 
with the Zemindars or tenants for the revenue they 

had enffWfcd to pay.” 

Having described the evils of this farming e:^tem. 
and its disastrous effects on th© country, 

Francis recommended a perpetual settlement ot the 
lan.1 revenue as calculated to promote the prosperity 

of the people. „ ' . , 

“ The Jumma [assessment] once fixed, must be a 

matter of public record. It must be permanent and 
unalterable; and the people must, if possible, be con¬ 
vinced that it is so. This condition mmt be fixed 
to ih© lands themselves, independent of any wnsi- 
deraOon of 'who may be the immediate ^ 
proprietors. If there be any hiddm wealth st^ 
iistinfc it will then he brought forth and emp%M 
ia im^wving the iMid, because the propnetor wdl 

satisfied that he is kbouiing £<» hitoself.’ 

» fdrtlip Mtenta ^ to t^Sa. 
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When these proposak came before tiie T^otors 
in Londpn, they hesitated to take a final stepi. With 
a policy of drift, truly British, they replied tkat, 

" h aving eonaidftrftd t.hfi diflferAnt. nirojiTngtnnftAg nL |et- 
^.jng tliH 1 a,uH- im,- 4 aaaea,ff>r- 4 ivf»H nr iw per p ntnity, w e 

*^0 fcr mrflight.y-gn^apng, ftti 

advi sable to adopt eit her^ oL-th ase iB ethQ<^** This 
was the very worst decision which the Directors ootdd 
come to; for it negatived the life-leases proposed 
Warren Hastings and the perpetual leases proposed 

Philip Francis, and it permitted* those dior^ 
leases by auction which had already half ruined th^\ 
Province of Bengal. The merchant rulers of India; 
were keenly alive, “for many weighty reasons,” to 
the constant and frequent increase of their revenue, 
and Bengal continued to be afflicted by the auction 
system, the short leases, and the imprisonment of 
defaulting Zemindars, for ten years more. 

In 1777 the five-years’ settlement made in 1772 
I came to an end. The auction system was somewhat 
modified, and pr eference was now given to hereditar y 
y^ Zem indars. But the harshness of the system was 
greatly exaggerated when it was declared that the 
estates would be let, not for five years, but annually. 
Lands were thus let annually to Zemindars in 1778, 
1779, and A780. The country groaned under this 
economic t3rranny, the revenues failed once more. I 

In 1781 great changes were introduced. ‘ 

^xtudes-andJELegulatiomuaeEeiquaepaxedjCQtihe^guidaaee 
of flivil cnnTtPi which were afterwards incorporated in 
the Civil Code of ninety-five Articles of Regulations, 
which were printed wi^ translations in the Persian 
and Bengali languages. .Civil Judges •and Collectors 
were entrusted with the powers of magistrates to 
grapple with the increase of mime in the province. 
A n oTrj;mit.te e of B**^™"** was formed at Calcutta, 
and submitted a plan for a new settiement of the 
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l atti rev&m ie for, ona. year only, preferepce. baiitg 
gpyfiT* The settlement was effected, 

and the land revenue was increased by twenty-six 
lakhs, or about :^26o,ooo. 

AH the great Zemindars of Bengal, all the ancient 
landed families, suffered under this system of annual 
settlements, frequent enhancements, and harsh methods 
of realisation, such as they had never known before. 
Descendants of old houses found their estates pass 
into the hands of money-lenders and speculators from 
Calcutta; widows and minor proprietors saw their 
peaceful subjects oppressed by rapacious agents ap¬ 
pointed from Calcutta. It so happened that the 
three largest estates in Bengal, each payii^ a revenue 
of over a hundred thousand pounds sterling, were 
then imder the administration of three distinguished 
ladies, who have left their names engraved in the 
memories of their countrymen. Burdwan, with its 
revenue over ;f3 50,000, was held by the widow 
of the celebrated Tilak Chand, and mother of the 
equally celebrated Tej Chand. Bajshahi, with its 
revenue of over £260,000, was held by the venerable 
Rani Bhavani, whose name is cherished in India to 
this day for her high rank and abilities, as well as 
for her pious life and munificent charities. And 
Dinajpur, with its revenue of over ;£‘*40,ooo, lost 
its Raja in 1780, and his widow was the guardian 
of the heir, then five years old. The history of these 
three estates will illustrate to some extent the 
suffi^ings of the people under the harsh and ever- 
changing revenue policy of Warren Hastings. 

An unscrupulous and 
rapaoious agent, Debi Sing, was appointed from 
Calcutta to manage this estate during the minority. 
Debt Sing had been guilty of tyranny in Bumea 
and in Rungpur, and had been removed from his 
l^yious employment, and branded in the Company’s 
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reoards; but be was ohosen as a proper agent when 
the object was to screw up the revenues of Dinajpur 
during a minority. Debi Sing proved himself eoual 
to the task. With a cruelty perhaps unp«QraH.eled 
even in Bengal in the eighte^th century, he im¬ 
prisoned the Zemindars and flogged the oullivatoni 
in order to raise the revenue. Women •were not 
exempted from his tyranny, and insult and indecent 
outrage were added to the tortures of the stake an4 
the lash. I 

The oppression of Debi Sing drove the sufierin^ 
cultivators of Dinajpur from their homes and villages.^^ 
They attempted to leave the district, but bands of' 
armed soldiers drove them bacL Many fled into' 
the jungles, and large numbers of the most passive 
and submissive race of cultivators on earth were 
goaded to rebellion. The insurrection spread through 
Dinajpur and Bungpur; soldiers were called in, and 
then followed punishments and cruel executions. Mr. 
jloodlad, the English chief of the district, described 
he rising as the greatest and most serious disturbance 
which had ever happened in Bengal; the cruel severity 
|by which it was suppressed was also perhaps unex- 
mpled in Bengal. 

The story of Burdwan is less tragic, because the 
great wrong done fell on the territorial house, and not 
to any great extent on the people. Maharaja .^ak 
Chand had died in 1767, and the succession or the 
minor son, Tej Chand, had been allowed and confirmed. 
Lalla Umi Chand, a friend of the family, had been 
appointed administrator of the estate by the deceaiMd 
^mindar; but John Graham, the British chief of the 
Patriot, forced on the widow Rani a rapamous and uh- 
serupulouB manager in Braj Kisor. ^e Rani, as far ae 
a wmnan could, endeavoured to stop hi^ dishonesty, and 
refused him the great seal of the estate. 

“ My son’s seal,” she said in a petitieh. to Warren 
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BAstiogs in 1774, ^ was in. my own possession; and as 
1 afSxed it to no paper without first perusing it, Braj 
endeayoured by every method to geti it into his own 
hands, which 1 constantly persisted in refusing him. 
Upon this* in the Bengal yeai' 1179 Ca.d. i 772], Braj 
Ki^r, having prevailed upon Mr. Graham to oome to 
Bimdw'an, iook fiom me my son Tej Chand, then pitiw 
yws of ag^' and confined him in a separate place 
under a guard. In this situation, through affliction 
and apprehension, having remained more than seven 
days without sustenance to the absolute endangering 
my life, and finding no resource, 1 gave up the seal.” ^ • 

The letter went on to say, that after thus obtaining 
the seal of the estate, Braj Kisor wasted the wealth of 
the estate, embezzled a large sum of money, and re¬ 
fused to submit any accounts. The Rani with her son 
was in dread of her life, and prayed to be allowed to 
proceed to Calcutta to reside m safety. 

Claverh:^, Monstm, and Prancis, members of the 
Governor-General’s Council, asked for an inquiry into 
the charge of embezzlement against Braj Kisor and 
John Graham. “ We do not enter into the truth or 
falsehood,” they wrote on i ith Janmu'y 1775, “of the 
charge against Mr. Graham and the Uewan of Burdwan 
of an embezzlement of above eleven lakhs of rupees 
[;^i 10,000], alleged to be the property of her infant 
son. It< will be her business to make good the 
truth of her allegation^ We are not so unjust as 
to give credit to (fflarg^ against the honour or in¬ 
nocence of any man before the proofs are produced; 
neither does ike Rani's petition require it of us. Let 
the partner of the petition he gnmted” * 

The dii^ensiQns in the Cotmcil, however, prevented 
a prc^r iicquiiy, and Warr^i Hastix^s defended John 
(^aham. inconsidmable |nesents,” wrote daver- 

^'Select Owiiantee'a Beporc, 1783, Apptndik O. 
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ing, Monson, and Francis, "as the Governor-Oetieral 
says Idr. Graham received, could never have created 
the immoderate fortune he is known to possess.” " I 
am totally unacquainted,” replied Hastings, “ with Mr. 
Graham’s fortune; I kno.w not on what foundation the 
majority style it immoderate. I thought it incumbent 
to vindicate him from the calumnies of thq Burdwan 
RanL” 

Fnr the rest, the B^rdwaa “Btate was heavily 
assessed. Ganga Go vind Bi n g. Jhe^ D ewaa.,of th ^ 
ll^filfiDujB JBogflhJsa^L^ -frieneLof-t he - H utd wwa h ouse, 
I and he fixed the assessment higher than in any otheir 
old zemindari in Bengal. For many decades Burdwan 
sufiTered from this; and the descendants of the feudal 
lords, who had been virtual rulers in their own estate, 
and had helped the old Nawabs of Bengal against the 
invasions of the Mahrattas, found themselves unable to 
meet the heavy pecuniary demands of the new masters 
of Bengal. The house was saved from utter ruin by 
the creation of a new order of permanent lessees who 
shared the responsibilities of the Zemindar; but to the 
present day the Burdwan estate pays a larger proportion 
of its coUectiops as Government revenue than any other 
of the great estates in Bengal. 

But the venerable lady whose i&isfortunes were 
regarded with the greatest commiseration in the 
eighteenth century, and whose name is cherished with 
almost religious respect by m^lions of men and women 
in Bengal to this day, was Rajii Bhava ni of BAjatialii 
Her great estates had virtually embraced the whole of 
Northern Bengal before Lord Clive won the battle of 
Plassy. She had witnessed the greatness and decadence 
of the Mahomedan power and the rise and extension of 
the British power. Her talents and abiUties stood forth 
as a signal example of the capacity of Hindu women 
in adminis tration. And her piouB life and unbounded 
benevolence made her name cherished ae a household 
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-vrord in Bengal. To the present day her story is read 
by Hindu girls and boys as one of the nine women 
in history and fiction who are the models of Indian 
womanhood. 

The new revenue system introduced by Warren 
jHastings, and the five-years’ settlements made in 1772, 
^ected R^jshahi as they affected every other estate in 
Bengal. The Governor and Council, in their letter of 
the 31 St December 1773, remarked that “ Rani Bhavani, 
the zemindar of Rajshahi, proves very backward in her 
payments.” And on the 15th March 1774 they de¬ 
termined to make “ a declaration to the Rani, that if 
she did not pay up the revenue due from her to the 
end of the Bengal month of Magh [loth February] by 
the 20th Phalgun [ist March], we should be under the 
necessity of depriving her of her zemindati, and putting 
it into the possession of those who would be more 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements with Govern¬ 
ment.” In another letter, dated i8th October 1774, 
the Governor-General “ resolved to dispossess her both 
of her farm and her zemindari, and of all property 
in the land, and to grant her a monthly pension of 
4000 rupees (^^400) during life, for her subsistence.” ^ 

Among the many petitions which the aged Rani 
submitted to a'v^rt this disgrace and humiliation, there 
are some which are of more than usual interest. In one 
of these petitions she recounted the history of her 
estate since the five-years’ settlement of 1772, the 
oppressions committed by the farmer, Dulal Roy, who 
had been appointed, and the depopulation of the 
country in consequence. 

“ in the year 1179 [a.d. i 772], the English gentle¬ 
men of the Sircar [Government] did blend all the old 
rants of my land together, and did make the Ziladari 
Mathote [exactions on tenants] and other temporary 
rents perpetual. ... I am an old Zemindar; and net 

1 Select Committee’s SleTentb Report, 1783, Appendix O. 

E 
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able to see the grie& of my Ryots, I agr 6 @d to 
take the oountty as a fanner. I soon exammed the 
country, and found there was not enough in it to pay 
the rents. ... 

“ In Bhadra, or August 1773, the banks broke, and 
the Ryots’ ground and their crops failed by being over¬ 
flowed with water. I mn a Zemindar, so was obliged 
to keep the Ryots from ruin, and gave what ease 
to them I could hy giving them time to make up 
their payments; and requested the gentlemen [English' 
officials] would, in the same manner, give me time, wh^ 

1 would also pay up the revenue; but not crediting me, ,\ 
they were pleased to take the Cutchery [rent-collecticm 
office] from my house, and bring it away to Motijhil, 
and employed Dulal Roy as a servant and Sazswal, to 
collect the revenue from me and the country. . . . 

“ Then my house was surrounded, and all my pro¬ 
perty inquired into; what collections I had made as 
fanner and Zemindar were taken; what moneyl borrowed 
and my monthly allowances were all taken; smd made 
together Rs.22,58,674 [;^226,ooo]. 

“ In the new year 1181 [a.d. i 774], for the amount 
of Rs.22,27,824 [;^223,oooJ the country was given in 
farm to Dulal Roy, taking from me all authority 
Then Dulal Boy and Faran Bose, a low man, put on 
the country more taxes, viz., Miother Ziladari Mathote 
[exaction on tenmits], and Assey Jzafler, loss of Ryots’ 
desertion taken from present); Ryots, &c. These two 
men issued their ordme, and took from Ryots all their 
effects, and even s^ed grain and ploughing bullocks, 
and have depopulated and destroyed the country. 1 
am an old ^mindar; I hope I have eommitt^ no 
fault The country is plundered, and the Ryots are 
full of compleunts. 

" For these reasons I make my petition nowthat 
as RB.22,27,817 [;^223,000] is become the revenue 
which Dukl Roy is to pay for this year, I am ready, 
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and irill take eare that the Sirear [Goyemm^t} auffu’s 
ltd loes^ a^ that this sum be paid.” ^ 

These extracts are valuable because they give us 
an insight into 'what was going on in most pMrts of 

BmgaL Ojjl gftTninda.ra, if fKay muifftf 

with auction bidders, were turned 
which the£Sthei^ -b pd gnnm m^inna If they 

kept their estates as farmers at an enhanced revenue, 
and failed in prompt payment, managers were forced 
00. their estates, and they plundered the tillers of t\^e 
soil and caused misery and depopulation. The land 
revenues failed, however, in spite of the utmost coer<non; 
one-third of the cultivated lands in Bengal were over¬ 
grown with jungles. 

Pran Krishna, son of Bani Bhavani, submitted 
other petitions, and there were many revenue consul¬ 
tations. Philip Francis protested against the practice 
of European servants holding farms in the names of 
their Banians 01 Indian agents. " The country,” he 
said, “belongs to the natives. Former oonq^uerors 
contented themselves with exacting a tribute from the 
land. . . . Every variation hitherto introduced from 
the ancient customs and establishments , of the <x>imtiy 
appears to have been attended with fatal conseqnenoes, 
insomuch that I understand it to be the getusral 
opinion, that at least two-^irds of the whole surface 
of Bengal and Behtur are in a state of total depopula¬ 
tion. . The timid Hindoo flies from the tyranny which 
he dare not resist.” ^ 

In the ^d, the majority of the Council resolved 
in 177S “to deprive Baja Dulal Boy the farm of 
Bajsbidii {md that the Bani be reinstated in possesrion 
of her lands in farm.” 

^ ».lmf dpfiifflfff*; bft uftVftr ttppi«ftctft.f.«^, likft hia ftiinaaii- 

mx Lo i ri^ QorttwttlHs, the claims of the old heredk ary 

' ^ SiBlfiOt Oin&miltee’s Slfiventb Report, 1783, Appendix . 0 . 
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fyailifts he na -ger liia Rupport 

from the ftiiotion piirn Tinaftra Kn^ fiHtnftra, who gi!BTiir up 
hi” harph a.nH imayiTt^pftt.hftt.in sysUm. Large 
slices of the old Bajshahi estates were carved out to 
create a flourishing estate for Eanta Bahu, the Banyan 
of Warren Hastings. 

The evils of an oppressive and ever-changing 
system of land administration were aggravated by the 
fact that virtually the whole of the revenues of th^ 
province were drained out of the country, and did nol 
return in any shape to the people, to fructify thei^ 
trades, industries, and agriculture. 

“Notwithstanding the famine in 1770, which wasted , 
Bengal in a manner dreadful beyond all example, the 
Investment, by a variety of successive expedients, many 
of them of the most dangerous nature and tendency, 
was forcibly kept up. . . . The goods from Bengal, 
purchased from the territorial revenues, from the sale 
of European goods, and from the produce of the 
monopolies . . . were never less than a million sterling, 
and commonly nearer 1,200,000. This millioHr-is 
t he lowe g*'- the gnnds sent-to Enropa, for which 

no satisfaction is made, . ^hout ;£^ioo.ooq. a y ear, is 

a.|Bn rAmi t .tft d frnm 

ta t.bft w hole of -t ih e prftduH - #^4 h flt r r n^n ey 

flows into - Jjie diree iLJgidfi.^^om 4 c»- fe »ope. 

Besides this, Bengal sends a regular supply in time 
of peace to those Presidencies [in India] which are 
unequal to their own establishment. . . . 

“ When an account is taken of the intercourse, for 
it is not commerce, which is carried on between Bengal 
and England, the pernicious efltects of the system of 
Investment from revenue will appear in the strongest 
point of view. In that view, the whole exported pro¬ 
duce of the country, so far as the Company is concerned, 
is not exchanged in the course of barter, but it is taken 
sway without any return or payment whatever. . . . 
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" But that the greatness of these drains and their 
eifecte may be rendered more visible, your Committee 
have tui'ned their consideration to the employment* of 
those parts of the Bengal revenue which are not em¬ 
ployed in the Company’s own Investments, for China and 
for Europe. . . . From the portion of that sum which 
goes to support of civU government the natives 
are almost wholly excluded, as they are from the 
principal collections of revenue. With very few excep¬ 
tions, they are only employed as servants and agents 
of Europeans, or in the inferior departments of col¬ 
lections, when it is absolutely impossible to proceed a 
step without their assistance.” ^ 

The following figures, showing the receipts and 
disbursements for Bengal for eight years, are taken 
from official records: ‘ 


Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Total 

revenuea. 

Civil 

charges. 

Military 

charges. 

Total dU- 
buTBementa. 

May to April 

1771 » 1772 
177* » 1773 

1773 « 1774 

1774 .. I77S 

1775 .. J776 

*776 .. 1777 

1777 .. 1778 

1778 „ 1779 

£. 

3,341,941 

2 $) 2 ^ 3 ) I 

2,438,405 

2,777.870 

2,818,071 

a,7SS.043 

2,530,042 

2,656,809 

£ 

3,259,564 

2,866,08 

3,160,186 

3.564,915 
4,198,017 
3,971,440 
3,08,088 

£ 

206,781 

234,051 

213,237 

268,232 

335.968 

325,192 

477.293 

553.810 

c 

1,164,348 

1,288,667 

1,304,883 

1,080,304 

1,051,09 

942,199 

1,184,708 

1,846,237 

£ 

2,884,192 
2,827,141 

2,727.975 

3,300,124 

3,438,480 

3,424,401 

3.353,029 

4.972,590 


We have so far dwelt on the state of things in 
Bengal If we travel out of Bengal, and briefly survey 
the condition of other provinces which came under the 
administi'ation or the influence of Warren Hastings, 
we shall find that the first results of the extension of 
his power was not happy. Among the many little 
Stat^ into whidi Northern India was divided in the 

* Select Oommittee's Kinth Keport, 1783, p. 55. 

* Tolntne U. of tbe Six Beports of the CoumittM of Secteey, 1783, 
p. 363. 
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Q%hteenth oeatury, aone was more flourusbing and 
prosperous, according to the testimony of all ey«- 
wifnesses, than Benares. The people were industrious, 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and l^a 
Balwant Sing had his capital in that sacred city whmh 
was revered by all Hindus in all parts of Indian 

Balwant Sing died in 1770, and his Heger lord, the 
King of Oudh, known as the Yizir, confirmed his son, 
Chait Sing, in succession on receipt of a succession fee, 
and on a slight increase of the revenue previously paid.! 
The East India Company had interested themselves in' 
this succession, and in a general letter to the Direc¬ 
tors, dated 31st October 1770, the Governor of Bengal 
wrote that “the Vizir’s readiness in complying with 
this our recommendation and request has offered us 
great satisfaction, and is a circumstance the most 
pleasing, as it must give strength to the opinions of 
the several Powers in Hindustan of the strict friend¬ 
ship subsisting between the English mid him.” ^ 

The King of Oudh, Suja-ud-Daula, himself died in 
1775, and Warren Hastings, then Governor-General, 
took advantage of the death of the old ally of the 
British to extend British dominion and power. In 
May 1775 anew treaty was ratified between his son 
and successor, Asof-ud-Daula, by which Benares was 
ceded to the East India Company, and Raja Chait 
Sing became a vassal of the British. 

“ The cession of Benares and the other territories 
of the Baja Chait Sing,” wrote, the Governor-General 
to the Directors in August 1775, “to tlm Company, 
we flatter ourselves, will prove perfectly agreeable to 
your ideas, as it conveys a valuable acquisition to die 
Company, . . . The revenue which accrues fr<wn this 
acquisition amounts to Bs.23,72,65fi [^237,000], 
and will be paid by the Baja in monthly payments as 
a neat tribute, without mndering any account of his 

* Select Oommlttee’i Second Report, X7$ei p. 4 S^ 
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eolleotioxts, or being allowed to enter any elaizos for 
dflduelaon.*’^ 

years after this the unfortunate Chait Su^ 
oompi^hended the hill import of the change of lus 
masters. “War having been declared between the 
Courts of Great Britain and France,” wrote Warren 
Hastings to Chait Sing in July 1778, “ by the former 
on the 18th March ... 1 am to request of you, in 
my own name and that of the Board, as a subject of 
the Company, bound to promote their interest on evqry 
occasion, to nontrib^ ite ynnr sbarfl <;>f tbft hnrJen nf t.bA 
pjgsfintJBcar.” ® 

In justice to one honest Englishman, it is necessary 
to record that Philip Francis endeavoured to oppose 
the demands and exactions of Warren Hastings. He 
lad been the foremost to bring the State of Benares 
inder British supremacy; but he protested {gainst 
rbitrary demands on the Raja, who was now a vassal 
bf the Company. 

“ There is no question but the Raja must yield to 
the power of this Government, and I shall be as ready 
as any member of this Board to support its authority 
as long as its power is directed by justice. I did,hnm 
the drst express a doubt whether we had strictly a 
right to increase our demands upon the Raja beyond 
the ternos which we originally ^[reed to give him, 
which he consented to, and which, as I have constantly 
understood it, were made the fundamental tenure by 
which he held his zemindari. If such demands can 
be increased upon him at the discretion of the superior 
Power, he has no right, he has no property, or at least 
he has no security for either. Instead of dve lakhs 
let us demand fifty, or whether he refuses or is unable 
to pay the money, the forfeiture of his zemindari may 
be the itmnediate odnsequencf) of it.” ‘ 

^ Committee*6 Second Bepoit, xtSs, p. 46a 
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These protests 'cvere made in vain. A second 
year’s contribution of five lakhs (;f 50,000) was de¬ 
manded from Chait Sing, then a third year’s con¬ 
tribution of five lakhs, and then a fourth year’s 
contribution, besides expenses of troops. He was re- 
\primanded for failure of payment and then arrested; 
and when his people attacked the Companys guards, 
his fate was sealed. He, fled from his estate; his 
sister’s son, Mahip Narayan, was seated in his place. 
with a large increase of the revenue demand; and 
the administration was controlled by the Governor- 
General’s own agents. 

The administration was a ghastly failure—not 
because Warren Hastings was a less able administra¬ 
tor than Bulwant Sing and Chait Sing, under whom 
Benares had flourished—but becnnse the inerensed reve- 
; jiue dem iuad under - t he new a d minist r ation eru s hod the 
Igpcultwal -industry-of-th a Stiste. 

The first deputy whom Hastings appointed for 
the Raja was dismissed for the oflence of not making 
punctual payments. The second accordingly acted 
upon the “ avowed principle that the sum fixed as 
the revenue must be collected.” Lands were over- 
[assessed, collections were made with the utmost 
harshness, the population was plunged into misery, 
and the country was desolated by a terrible famine 
in 1784. 

Hastings himself witnessed the eifeots of the deso¬ 
lation and the famine. “ From the confines of Buxar,” 
he wrote to the Council Board on the 2nd April 1784, 
“ to Bctnu^cs, I was followed and fatigued by the clamours 
of the discontented inhabitants. The distresses which 
were produced by the long-continued drought un¬ 
avoidably tended to heighten the general* discontent. 
Yet I have reason to fear . that the cause existed princi¬ 
pally in a defective, if not a corrupt and oppressive, 
administratibn. I am sorry to add, that from Buxar 
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to the opposite boundary, I have seen nothing but 
traces of complete devastation in every village. I 
cannot help remarking that, except the city of Benares, 
the province is in effect without a government. The 
administration of the province is misconducted, and 
the people oppressed, trade discouraged, and the reve¬ 
nue in danger of a rapid decline from the evident 
jappropriation of its means.” ^ 

Such was the condition of Benares nine years 
after it had passed from the dominions of Oudh to tjie 
dominions of the East India Company. We will now 
travel a step further and survey the condition of 
Oudh itself 

Suja-ud-Daula, the ally of the British, died in 
1775, as has been stated before. He was cruel and 
relentless towards his enemies, but he left the popu¬ 
lation of his kingdom contented, prosperous, and 
happy; and English officers who visited Oudh 
dmdng the last years of his administration bear 
testimony to the flourishing condition of the country 
and its people, 

Agf>f-nd-T)n.nln. nanandfid hiB fflt,hflr*a-t,hi!Qnft. 
Warren HaHtin |P ;« extended tha power ftf tlvft -Bflflt 
PfVTnpnTiy i‘n The oM treaty with Suja- 

ud-Daula was modified, and a new treaty was made 
with Asof-ud-Daula, " l^n -whieh the latter eve ntually 
np d hfteaTna -a^ vneea l- -of the CnmpaB y.” ^ 

This yasR^j a g^ waa the.ruin nf Ow dh. Colonel 

Hanny, who was sent up to Oudh by Hastings in 
command of a brigade, shared with many of his 
countrymen of those days the desire to make the 
best of his opportunities, and to rear a rapid fortune 
in his new station. The practice of the assignment 
of the land revenues, which had proved so fatal in 

^ Qaotdd itt HUiory of Btitish India^ 185$* vol. It. chap¬ 

ter 

* Setoot€omffiltfcee*8 Tenth Report, 1783, Appendix 7* 
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Madito and eleewhere, was pursued in Oudb. Colouei 
Haiyiy exercised civil and military powers in Oudli> 
|and b ecame the farmer of the RajiaiAli 

| aaad Gora kpur. Be a ts w a r e- more a Be d; ooU e pt i oia e we re 

ftvqry fli|-f».iin^R^ . p.TiAA iTWialty nriJ- aaaMftmn ; 
t he P «»np1ft flftd-.frnTYi Mid Tillng^W; 

c ountry became des olate. o 

Asof-ud-Daula saw the ruin he had brought on 
himself. In 1779 wrote to the British Govern-, 
mgnt: “ From the great increase of expense, the 
revenues were necessarily farmed out at a high rate, 
and the deficiencies followed yearly. The country 
and cultivation is abandoned.”^ The Nawab accord¬ 
ingly protested against &esh assignments for the new 
brigade, declaring that the troops were quite useless 
to him, and were the cause of loss in the revenues 
and of confusion in the affairs of his government. 

The Calcutta Council deliberated'on this important 
communication. Philip Francis, with that instinct of 
justice which was natural to him, recorded a character¬ 
istic Minute. 

‘'1 have not been long enough in the habits of 
dominion to see anything offensive or alarming in 
the demand made by an independent prince to be 
relieyed from the burden of maintaining a foreign 
army, which, it is notorious, have devoured his 
revenues and his country under colour of defend¬ 
ing it. . . . 

“The Court of Directors, in their letter of the 
15th December 1775, approve of the keeping of a 
brigade in the service of the Soubah of Oudh, 
it ^ iirlfth the frM mtiumi qf tk* - Jiniihfih 
&y it. 

“ Concerning this part of the army, however, there 
is at present no dispute, since the Yizier does not 
desire to have it recalled; his demand goes solely to 
* Select Oooimtttee’i Teatb BetKart, 1783, Appendix 7. 
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the temporary brigade aod independent battalions 
undffir Major Hanny and Captain Oebome; the former, 
he eays, is not only quite useless to his government, 
.but it is, moreover, the cause of much loss both in the 
'revenues and customs; the latter, he asserts, bring 
nothing but confusion to the affairs of government, 
'and are entirely their own masters. . , . 

The motion supposes not only a necessity of our 
compelling him to keep those troops in his pay, but 
that we ourselves should be collectors of the revem^ 
which is to pay them; which, as things are now man¬ 
aged, is nearly equivalent to putting his country under 
military execution. Thus one necessity produces an¬ 
other, and will continue to do so as long as the Indian 
States possess anything that can tempt our avarice or 
gratify our ambitions, or until we ourselves are taugbt 
by experience that there is some self-wisdom in doing 
justice to others." * 

In the eyes of Warren Hastings, the pecuniary loss 
which would be inflicted on the Company by with¬ 
drawing the battalions had greater weight than the 
miseries imposed on the people of Oudb. The Nawab, 
he said, was the vassal of the Company, and the troops 
“ cannot he withdrawn without imposing on the Com¬ 
pany the additional biuden of their expense." It was 
for a great convenience, then,” remarks the historian of 
India, James Mill, ” and for nothing else, that the Eng¬ 
lish, without any claim of right, cerapelled the Nawab 
Vizir to maintain their troops, that is, treated as the 
vassal which Hastings described him, and substantially 
seized and exercised the ,|^hts of sovereign and master 
over both him and his ickitmtry.” ^ 

The demands of the British Government ip 1780 
stood at A^i 4 c« 5 ,ooo. Hqw the Governor-General le- 
<Mdled Bristpsr from Lucknow and sent Middleton as 

^ Committee’s Tenth K^Tt, 1783, Appendix 7. 

* Indict, 1858^ roL iva che|^ viiL 
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Resident; how the Nawab was helped to rob his mo&er 
Mid his grandmother, the Begams of Oudh, to meet the 
demands of the Company’s government; and how a large 
sum of money was extorted from them with every 
circumstance of oppression and indignity, are matters 
of history which it is unnecessary to narrate in these 
pages. The condition of the cultivators of Oudh is of 
far greater importance for the purposes of the present 
work than the more dramatic story of the wrongs of 

royal house. 

The facts which were deposed to at the celebrated 
impeachment of Warren Hastings relating to the col¬ 
lection of rents from the impoverished tenantry are 
sufficiently dismal. It was stated that the defaulters 
were confined in open cages, and it was replied that 
confinement in such cages under the Indian sun was 
no torture. It was stated that fathers were compelled 
to sell their children, and it was replied that Colonel 
Hanny had issued orders against such unnatural sales. 
Large masses of the people left their villages and fled 
the country, and troops were employed to prevent their 
flight. At last a great rebellion broke ^ out; farff ters 
qnd cultivat ors roaa- against the unbearable exag tions; 
and then followed horrors and executions with which 
the imtrained tillers of the soil are put down by the 
infuriated soldiery. 

Colonel Hanny was then recalled from Oudh, and 
the rebellion was quelled, but Oudh was in a state of 
desolation. Captain Edwards visited Oudh in 1774 
and in 1783. In the former year he had found the 
country flourishing in manufactures, cultivation, and 
commerce. In the latter year he found it “ forlorn and 
desolate.” Mr. Holt, too, stated that Oudh had fallen 
from its former state, that whole towns and villages 
had been deserted, and that the country carried 
the marks of famine. A severe famine actually 
visited the province in 17^4* hortrans of 
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starvation were added to the horrors of misgovern- 
ment and war. 

The cruel exactions of the East India Company, the 
miseries inflicted upon the people in every new terrir 
tory added to their dominions, and the failure of the 
Regulating Act of 1773 to effect any adequate reforms, 
were revealed to the British Parliament by the Six 
Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, and the Eleven 
Reports of the Select Committee, published in 1782 
and 1783. A reform in the administration was loudly 
called for. Fox’s India Bill, supported by Edmund 
Burke, was rejected by the House; but at last MrJ!itt’s 
BjjLfor the. b.g, titer -govornmeBL-Of, Indiaovag passed 
i" II 7 ^ 1 1 % \hp, first tim e placed, the 

i>j[rninTgt.ra.t.ir>n nf tliR r!nTnpfl.ny <>nnt.rn1 n£ t.TiA 

Grown. All civil, military, and revenue affairs of the 
Company were placed under the superintendence of 
six Commissioners appointed by the Crown. Warren 
Hastings resigned his post in the following year, and 
Lord Cornwallis, a nobleman of high character and of 
a generous disposition, was sent out as Governor-General 
to India. 

In this brief narrative of the administration of 
Warren Hastings, we have strictly confined our attention 
to the economic condition of the people, and we deplore, 
with all impartial historians, that, from this point of 
view, his administration was a failure. In justice, how¬ 
ever, to Warren Hastings, it is necessary to quote what 
was so ably urged in 1789 in his defence by Mr. Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth. 

“ A period of twenty-eight years has now elapsed 
since the Company first acquired a right to the revenues 
of toy considerable part of the provinces, and of twenty- 
four years only since the tranrfer of the whole in per¬ 
petuity was regularly made by the grant of the Dewani. 
When we consider the nature and magnitude of this 
acquisiriito, the character of the people placed under 
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our domimon, their differenoe of laoiguftge juid di»* 
similarity of manners, that we entered upon the ad¬ 
ministration of the government ignorant of its former 
oonstitution and with little praotical experience in' 
Asiatic finance, it will not be deemed sttrprimng that 
we should have fallen into errors, or if any should at 
this time require correction .'^' , 

There is a great deal of truth in these remarks; and 
yet they apply to Warren Hastings in a less degree 
th^an perhaps to my other Englishman of his timA 
Warren Hastings was not a stranger in India, and wa^ 
not ignorant of the people. He had come to Indii^, 
idmost as a boy. He bad passed his early life in a . 
humble capacity, had mixed with the peojde, and had 
studied and appreciated their character. “ I affinn, by 
the oath that I have taken,” he said before the British 
Parliament, twenty-eight years after his retirement from 
India, “ that this description of them [that the people 
of India were in a state of moral turpitude] is untrue 
and wholly unfounded. . . . They are gentle, benevolent, 
more susceptible of gratitude for kin^ess shown them 
than prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted, md as 
exempt from the worst properties of human passion as 
ai^ people on the face of the earth.” ^ Such were the 
people whom Hastings knew, and among whom he 
worked, with brief intervals of absence, for thirty-five 
years of his life, from 1750 to 1785. 

Nor were these sentiments of Warrm Hastings 
towards the people altc^ether belied by his public acts 
in India. At a time when the Company’s servants 
were engaged in acqriiring sudden and large fortunes 
by robbing the people of Bengal of their inland trader 
Warren Hastings stood forth alone by the side of his 
leadw, Yasaittsat, to oppose the tyranny ^ his country- 

S«lec( Oommlttee’a Fifth B^Tt, iSia, p, 169. 

* Minute* of SSvidence taken before the Lords’ Oommitieei, l8l|, 
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xaeD» And even duriikg lus own admiubtration of 
tl^te^yeurs, from 1772 to 1785, he endeavoured to 
bru^ order out of chaos; he compiled and published 
the laws of the Hindus and the Mahomedans; he 
established courts to administer those laws; he shaped 
a system of administration which has been improved 
^ce, but, of which he was the first great architect. 

From man so gifted with the power of organisa* 
tion and so rich in the knowledge of the country and 
its people, a high degree of administrative success wouM 
naturally be expected. Yet, if the success of a govern¬ 
ment be judged by the happiness it confers on the 
people, the administration of Hastings was a ghastly 
failure. The exteuinon of British power and infiuence 
did ixot ameliorate the economic condition of the 
peofde, but left behind it a dark trail of misery, insur¬ 
rections, and famines, in Bengal, Benares, and Oudh. 

It is possible for us, after the lapse of a century, 
to calmly inquire into the causes of this failure. 
Hastings shared with all other Englishmen of his age 
the ineradicable conviction that India was a ^eat 
estate for the profit of the East India Company and 
its servants, and he applied the whole forces of his 
vigorous mind to make India pay. The good of the 
people was made subservient to this primary object of 
the Company’s administration; the rights of princes 
and people, of Zemindars and Ryots, were sacrificed to 
this dominant idea of the commercial rulers of India. 
Land revenue was increased even after the famine of 
1770 had swept away one-third of the population of 
Bengal; landed families who had owned their estates 
for centuries were made to bid for them as annual 
farmers against money-lenders and speculators; culti¬ 
vators flying from their homes and villages or rising in 
insurrection were driven back by soldiers to their homes 
with cruel severity; and a great portion of the money 
so raised was annually sent in the shape of Investmmitts 
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to the gratified shareholders in England. Ho admiius' 
trator however gifted, and no administration however 
perfect, could prevent national poverty and famines 
when the whole of their fiscal policy was to drain the 
resources of one country for the traders of another; 

This was the main cause of the failure of the 
administration of Warren Hastings, and his harsh, 
despotic, and arbitrary measures deepened the evils. 
There is a verdict on the conduct of great rulers which 
is more true and more abiding than that of historians, 
and that verdict is the verdict of the people. The 
people of India look back with pam and horror on 
the administration of Hastings which impoverished 
the country, as they look back with feelings of 
gratitude on the administration of his successor, who 
had the sympathy to feel and the courage to act for. 
the material well-being of the vast population entrusted 
to his charge. 



CHAPTER V 


LORD CORNWALLIS AND ZEMINDARI SETTLEMENT 
IN BENGAL (1785-1793) 

Pitt’s India Bill became law on the I3tb August 
1784. It placed the administration dI. the Compan y 
under the control of tho Crown , and thus compelled 
some reforms. The Directors of the Company 
felt that they must put their house in order. They 
selected a nobleman of high character and broad 
sympathies to succeed Warren Hastings, and in their 
letter of the 12th April 1786 they gave the new 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, full instructions 
for his guidance. 

In this memorable letter the Directors expressed 
their disapprobation of the frequent changes in the 
revenue system of Bengal and their desire to pursue any 
one system under watchful superintendence. T^^ey non . 

dfirnncd tho ondpiaTzmirs which bad hflftn madfl nnn- 
timmlly incrftftgfl tbA and tn nnst Zemindars 

m favn^ir pf ffl,rmftra, Sft7fl.wfl.1s, and ATnina-jrhQ_hftd Jin 
permanent interest in the well-being of the cultivator s. 
They expressed their opinion that the most likely means 
of avoiding defalcations would be to introduce a jPcr- 
i mmnt Settimmt of the land rev enue, estimated on 
ref gona ble principles , for the due payment of vhTdi the 
heredi tary tenure of th^ posRflsaor would be the best 
andT &e only necessary security. They d irected th at 

th^ae^m^pt Sbnnld bo in nil prActigahlfl. in¬ 

s tances with the Zemindar s, and they declared that “ a 
moderate jumrm or assessment, regularly and punctu- 
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ttlly collected, unites the consideration of our interests 
with the happiness of the natives and security of the 
landholders more rationally than any imperfect colleo> 
tion of any exaggerated jumma to be enforced with 
severity and vexation.”^ A nd whil e tih*^y 


)e eoi 


Ifnr ten yenrg- nnly. The. reader wiR perceive &om 
this brief summary of the Directors’letter of 1786 
that the statesmanlike recommendations made by> 
FhiRp Francis in 1776 had borne fnait in ten yeara.u 
After a bitter experience of ten years.—bitter in the 
miseries inflicted on the people of Bengal—the wisdom 
of the proposals of Philip Fronds was vindicated, and 
the: unwisdom of the. harsh and varying schemes oi 
Hastings was condemned. 

' The man who was chosen to give effect to the new 
scheme was worthy of his task. Without shat minute 
knowledge of Indian affairs which Warrm Hastings 
possessed, T'Ord wa« gaftad wiiJl n. ran.! 

avmpatby with tb *» people a,vor lua. wga Bnmt. 

1^. Not once or twice in the history of India has 
the administrator of strong and benevolent sympathies 
succeeded, where the administratcHr of larger leoal ex¬ 
perience, and narrower' sympathies has failed.. And 
hence the necessity which is felt to this day, as it was 
felt in the eighteenth century, of leavenu^: AngW 
Indian administration by the wider statesmanship of 
Europe., 

On hie- arrival in India,, Eord Ommwailie fmmd ^ 



The Committee ef Revenue had 
ailms 4 s changed its name to that, of Beard; of Bauenue. 
and ite. authorho^ and funetkn^ were omr^imed. The 
> S^eet Cktaniieitie^SSMhXii^rt, i8ta 13* 
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Eoxopeaii cml MnruitiS’ -vested vitA tbe oom* 
bkxed f>oiraxs> of oolleotor, Jadge, aioiii magistrate,^ aad 
Uie administratieHi of criminsil justice still remamed 
icQSteii in die Deputj-Nawab of Bengal, to whose 
courts die European magistrates committed all- seriotra 
cases for trial 

A great change in- administration was effected in^ 
t^O. The gjpv^got rGcneral in CkamoiI-aiceepteA.d!ii6 
!« npAi!ini-^r M<«i»i«o nf-.rarimi'nnl-jMattfffl throi^hout the 

provinces.® Tht_cioaf..etini™al..court was removad 

itf fvrpK^ niV)ftiL .tn Galeutta. Four courts of circuit, 
superintended respectively by two- covenanted officers, 
eondueted the trial of ofi^ces not triable by magis* 
trates, Begulations in the civil criminal, and revenue 
departments were revised and printed in the Ei^liidi 
,and Indian languages. 

Further admmii^irativB and judicial reforms were 
effected in 1793. J.he jai^eiakaad 

exacutisn-d-oUes-was^effoeted. The Board of Bevenue 
and the District Collectors were deprived of their 
judicial functions ht revenue eases. Th^JJollectovs 
were also divested of their magisterial aiuthority. 
A covenanted officer of higher official rank than the 
CollectcHf was appointed Judge and’ Magistrate in each 
ffiviskm, and this officer was entrusted with the super- 
imtendence of the police within his diviaien. Feur 
appellate courts were established at Calcutsta^ Fatoa, 
iDaeca^ aiud Murdhsdaleid respeetiv^y.® 

The war with TJpu Sultan of Mysine oompeBed 
^rd CoenwalhB tfo undertake the opera^ns persenaBy. 
M» forced his :way to the' capital' of Mysore, and dc- 
tfl^ed terma ef p^tse to the Sultan in 1792. l%e 
atiAniwmd and CCOTg m the vete b. as-welt 

* Begnlatiom of Jane 1787. 

* Beng^ Oonsaltations, 3rd December 1790. Lord ObrawalBre 

miittte, . 

'* Begalatlon V. of 1793. A fiftb appellate court wae eBtabliehed at 
Benares is 1795, and a sixth for the KottbeWestern Provinces in 1803. 
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as the district of m thft eastj and 

set tlement of RaramahaLiaxi-which Thomas 
lVrunro_ 3 cas_.ei^ JixuB- a^792-JtiO-_-j.>^^ 
g ained t hat experience and succes„s whick ultimately- 
oaaiia. h im. the most distinguished rev^^ officer-in 

Ma^dcas. 

In Bengal the revenue inquiries were proceeding 
rapidly to a conclusion. The famous Minute of 
Shore, after^rds Jliord Teigsmouth, dated i8th June 
H^Sp, “ re5pecting..ihe.iiainaaenl^ 
land^in,iJie.JBengal-^pravinces,”Jahi^he- joundati tm of > 
that settlement,^, whichr the East India Company and 
Lord -Cornwallis were determined. It is impossible 
within our limits to give any summary of this able 
and exhaustive Minute, which, with its appendices and 
propositions, covers seventy closely printed folio pages 
of the celebrated fifth report,^ but it is necessary to 
mention a few facts elicited by Mr. Shore's exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Mr. Shore refers to the revenue settlements made 
by Todar Mall in 1582 and by Jaifar Khan in 1722. 

‘'If we suppose the assessment of Todar Mall to 
have been moderate in the first instance, the stated 
increase will not be deemed extravagant. 'Betwj^cTi 
^he tW0,pp.riod.s of-Tndar MalL -and KliAr^ the 

inntry hnd considerably, improved hi opulence, as 

;^W hA^p__i^.nPrl, flnrl nnryimprnft 

general hq .d become more diffused • spi^ie,_Com- 
paratively s carce in Akbar s reign, wa s afterwa rds 
poured into the country thr ough now chajiTi ela. On 
the contrary, we invest [respect ?], acknowledge, and 
applaud that political wisdom which prescribed limits 
to exaction, and allowed the subjects of the State 
to enjoy the profits of their own industry and good 
management”^ 

1 Fifth Report, 1812, pp. 169-238. ’ 

3 Paragraph 
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Mr. Shore then refers to the subsequent enhanoe- 
ments made by Suja Khan, Alivardi Khan, and Mir 
Kasim; an appendix' furnishes us with the following 
figures for the land revenues of Bengal on different 
dates; 


Kupees. £ 

By Todar Mali’s settlement, 1582 . . 10,693,152 [1,070,000] 
By Sultan Suja’s settlement, 1658 . , 13,115,907 [1,312,000] 
By Jaffar Khan^s settlement, 1722 • . 14,288,186 [1,429,000] 

By Suja Khan’s settlement, 1728 . . 14,245,561 [1,425,000] 


It will be seen that the amount of the land reveiluo 
was not much altered to the close of the Mahomedan 
rule, although sundry other taxes were imposed be¬ 
tween 1722 and 1763. 

Eeferringto the collections just before the commence¬ 
ment of British administration, Mr. Shore gives us.the 
figures of four years (1762—1765). “ The first year of 

this period belongs to Cossim Ali [Mir Kasim]; the 
second and third to Nundcomar under the authority 
of Mir Jaflfer; and the fourth to Mahomed Reza Khan, 
being the first year of the Dewani." ^ 


Actaal collection Actual collection 


in rupees. in £ 

1762- 63 . . . 6456,198 [646,000] 

1763- 64 . . . 7,618,407 [762,000] 

1764- 65 . . . 8,175,533 [818,000] 

L7 6i;- 66 - ... . i4i72lJ25 [i.47o,ood] 


The peculiar economic feature of the British rule, 
as distinguished from the preceding Mahomedan rule, 
was the -the-_cawntry 1 

crKiAli xrqfl jnt.rndtiAAd hy t.hfl foreign rulers. Tbi&~ 4 id 

niiti OBc a pe the observaty **,-"^ Mi--.sihArA 

“ The Company are merchants as well as sovereigns 
of the country. Jn tKa formar capacity they -engross 
it.ij ixftAa^ wV>ilnt - in the latt«..-they,.jppropadate-the 


reneaues. 



^ Appendix L to the Minute. 


* Paragraph 68, 
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jaad^ ™ ■nflmpn<^fije« of thm rmjjptiy whifA Arft 
pnmliftiifiH hy tham.*’ 

“WhateTor allowance we xdej make for the in¬ 
creased industry of the subjects of the State, owmg 
to the enhanced demand for the produce of it (sup¬ 
posing the demand to be enhanced), ther e is re ason 
t o conclu de that the bene^te are mo re tjiant CQun tBr- 
b alanced by e vils inseparable from the systfim of.tbe 
remote foEfii^jSmninion.” 

“ Every information from the time of Bernier to' 
the acquisition of the Dewani shows the internal trade 
of the country, as carried on between Bengal and the ■ 
upper parts of Hindustan, the Gulf of Moro, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Malabar coast, to have been very ccm- 
siderable. giftt.nms of jy^ma nnd gnndff wwm 
thrmigh themn by that of the foreign European 

companies, and in gold dust for o^um from the east¬ 
ward.” 

“ But from -JJm.jiear-thfl-jnvfirsa-has-taken 
p]^e. yhB- J!lomp a^>^tgado.-prodiicBs-B<»-eqHlv«>lent 
I retu rns. Specie is rarely imported by the foreign 
I companies, nor brought into Bengal from other parts of 
' Hindustan in any considerable quantities.” 

“Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in con¬ 
cluding that since the Company’s acquisidon of the 
, Dewani the c urrent ■S paalA.xtf thn nnimt.iy ..hag hAAn 
greatly dimink hed in gimnt.ity, that the oltl channels 

of iTnppi-t.n.tifin hy 'dTsinS~WeTO~-^£Qa 3 XLB£ly 

' j :^plen i6beA'afa and 

Uiat t he neoesdty nf piipplyirtg fjhinn.^ 
4 ^ftmhfty .-Jwith^momey~ aa. well as the e Tpwt,Bt , io n .jr £ it 
by y.iirnpfift.pft to Enjrland, will-Centiniw. ;BtilL-ifartW 
ja. exhaMt-tha-eea ntry j pf ita^aibrer.” ^ 

It will be seen that M r . rtlm i'n ii ip twi Blly dwid lfr»en 
\thft ^epl^^tinn nf mlvi" Before the time of Adam 
Hmitii the precions metals were believed to represeot 
I Pangnphs 131, tja, 135, 136, t4a 
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U9id wealth of a oounti^. ifajt 
which he so fordb ly 



t hat die li^ -iailQ^WflS tfa« nir^jy Anp. ftnr>sast.ftTit vdth 
g ood gOTerninent fnd t.hft ijtyiprQV<MMf>nt, r>f t.Tift finiu^Tj. 

tp vfif^ted fn tihft Zftmi nfiara. , . , The mere admis^t^ 
of the right, uztless followed by the measures that 
will ^ve value to it, will operate but little towards 
the improvement of the oountry. flfltna.ods^f 

|». dominion l lka-oiirR ongiliit, oe'^tamly *<o 

more-TP»de^~q,tft thpo the impnaihiang r>f t.ha .Dkative 
laders; nt)d jtft reodee tfao~-wJtta_o£.-wb«a- w o- p oBaftRa 
~ Ojir—Aanrumda—nuffli.t.. ^ . IiO-A»ad Re¬ 

moved from the oontrol of our own Government 
the distance of half the globe, every practicable re¬ 
striction should be imposed upon the administration 
in India, without circumscribing the necessary pow^, 
and the property of the inhabitants be secured agaiitst 
the fluctuations of caprice or the license of unrestrained 
control.” ^ 




ia the hope that Zemindars would 
succeed by the improvement of their estates to gradu¬ 
ally increase the scanty one-tenth left to them. 

“A proportion of nine-tmths of the zemindaii 
receipts is surely as much as our Government ought 
to demand, if it means to regard the welfare of 
their subjects by oemindari receipts; I mean <hat 

produce which— noBaes- 4 o 
Zemindar after^ dte duoting imm ediate pi;ofita .ai>d 
1 should h ope that the pr ofits of the Zem in- 
^ Bamgra]^ 264. 
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.da gs i n timft . exceed th is. proporfciaa..Jq;-a--due 

^ | at.fp-ni-.ian t,n <-.hft,j'Tnp rnvftTnftTi f,s of their 4fffi4s-aBdr-the 

f§BCOJmi^mmt~QfJheir.£jcot8” ^ 

Farther on, Mr. Shore describes clearly and forcibly 
what he understood to be the rights of the Zemindars 
of Bengal. 

“I consider tjio---ZemindaES--as^.th0-4)i:oprifitor&^of 
^tJie.jsoil,--Xo..Jthe- -property, ^ of j^ich.^ by 

right--xd\inheiitane^^^ to .lha.,iaw« their 

jO^ jreligiou, and that the sovereign authority cannot 
ijustly exercise the power of depriving them of the 
Isuccession, nor of altering it, when there are any legal 
'heirs. The privi lege,Q£..-dispoamg--e£jJi ^ by -sale 

fundameT^tal 

jftadJ 3 caa.exerfiised jayJJie-^JefiaindarsJ^ofere-we 
t he D e w ani.” ■ 

“Despotism could extend its claims to the sub¬ 
version of the rights of the Zemindars without an 
avowed and direct infringement of them, but its 
practice, generally speaking, has been in favour of 
them. The Zemindars of Bengal were opulent and 
numerous in the reign of Akbar, and they existed 
when Jaifer Khan was appointed to the admirdstra- 
tion under him and his successors. Their respective 
territorial jurisdictions appeared to have been greatly 
I augmented; and when the English acquired the 
j Dewani, the principal Zemindars exhibited the appear- 
^ ance of opulence and dignity.” ^ 

So far with regard to the Zemindars, With regard 
to the Ryots or cultivators, Mr. Shore is equally 
emphatic. 

“In every district throughout Bengal, where thd 
licence of exaction has not superseded all rule, tjb^ 



* Paragraph 355. ® Paragraphs 370 and 382, 
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pf the land , at so much per bigha [a third of an acre]; 
some soil produces two crops in a year of different 
species, some three; the more profitable articles, such 

) as mulberry plant, betel-leaf, tobacco, sugar-cane, and 
others, render the value of the land proportionably 
great.” 

“ P attahs [leases] io_tha --Khod.J£hast-_ByQ.t5»_or 
[^,lTf>gft xirTin the land of thfl -dllaga. iirbflrft 

hey reside, are _gfineraLljL^iven--.mtho»t---«my-4^^ 
ion of pe riod. and-axpre.ss-that-^t hey ar e- to^^hoM 
^he la nd paying tlmjents from year to ye ar. Hence 
tbftjjgbt, of oflcnpaocy ongimi,t.fis.” 

“ PykftaliJByots, or thQae_5uh5. eultm-te tha_Jand 
of villages w hem t hey do not^eside. hold, their. lands 
upon a more-iad^Sflite-tenttre. The Patlahs to them 
are generally granted with a liTinitatioiii* in—point of 
{time; where they deem the terms unfavourable, they 
repair to some other spot.” ^ 

Towards the conclusion of his Minute, Mr. Shore 
gives a summary of his proposals. 

“ The leading principles upon which I shall ground 
my propositions for the ensuing settlement are two.” 

" The seciirity._-Q £_GnT erm nflntr with respect tO-its ' 
reven ues, and the security and -protaction of ..its' 
spbj ects.” 

" The former will be best established by conclud¬ 
ing a Permanen t- Hflt t i lem ant.- w ith -t he - Ze miadajs or 
propri etors nf thfi--soiL-~thfr-.lan(L-Jbheir property—is 
t ^ security- of. JthaJBc.Yemment.” 

“The second must bo ensured by carrying into 
practice, as far as possible, an acknowledged maximu m 
of ta xation. Tbe tax which e a ch indi'«^id n p l 
t o pay ought to be certain , not arhitTAry. Th e tim e 
o f pay ment, the m anner of, payment, the quantity 
to -be p aid, plfl-in tO the 

contributor and every other person.” 

> Paragraphs 391, 406, 407. 
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“ The setUemeoit is then, to be mede for & period 
of ten years certain, but with a view to permanency." ^ 

The above is a bare outline of the exhaustive 
Minute of Mr. Shore, in which he euppcorted the 
jproposal of a Permanent Settlement, fi jijtt a dv ocated by 
•Ph^ip^Francis. In a sec(md_-Min«te,-.fiuiijnitted in 
th e same year. Mr, Shores waver, :«n ggfts ted_thft 
o missio n^ of propo^d notihcation to .^j^emiodars 
I that- -the se tt leme nt .made for. ten yeaia. would- be 
I e9^entiual]y.{uade j^manent, Lord CogigaJlis oJi^cted 
to this .o mission, which might indicate some unoer* 
tainty as to the policy of the Government; and some 
of the remarks recorded by his Lordship are so clear, 
so cogent, and so forcible, that it is impossibie to 
omit them even in this brief narrative. 

“Mr. Shore has most ably, and, in my opinicm, 
most successfully, in his Minute delivered in June 
last, argued in favour of the rights of the Zemindars 
to the property of the soil But if the value of 
permanency is now to be withdrawn from the settle* 
m^t now in agitation, of what avail will the power 
lof his arguments be to the Zemindars, for whose 
irights he has contended ? . , . 

“ When (he landlord of the soil himself, the 
rightful owner of the land, is only to become a 

and if he is then 
ito be exposed to the demand of a new r^t, which 
jmay perhaps be dictated by ignorance or rapacity, 
what hopes can there be—I will not say of im¬ 
provement—but of preventing desolation ? . . . 

“ I may safely assert that one-third of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory in Hindustan is now a jungle m- 
habited only by wild beasts. Will a ten-years’ lease 
iinduoe any proprietor to clear away that jui^le, and 
Wcourage the Ryots to eome and cultivate his lands, 
when at the end of that lease he must either submit to 
1 Paaagn>pl»4j;, 45% 459,460,463. 
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be taxed ad IMtvm for their newly cultivated lande, 
or lese all hojpes of deriving any benefit &om his 
labour, for which perhaps by that time he will hardly 
be repaid ? . . . 

**1 oaimot avoid declaring my firmest conviction 
that if those provinces are let upon lease for that 
period on^, they will find, at the end of it, a ruined 
and impoverish^ country.”^ 

In a subsequent Minute, Lord Cornwallis again 
recorded his statesmanlike views, . * 

“ If laws nrfl ftnaotftd Yzhich—secure • tO thMB ^ 
[Zemindars] tho Jruits o f industrs. and economy, and'' 
at the same t i me leav e them to OTperie»oa-tbe-cen- 
s^qjiencj ._£)CAdIeiiess-.jand~-extravagance, -they- must 
e ither render themselveBLjeapable .of, transacting-iheir 
Qyn_]g;siiiggl^ thek. necessities will j)b%C ibem to 
dispose of their lands t o ot hers, who-wiE,. cultivate 
a nd impr aifi. This I conceive to be the only 

effectual mode which this or any other Government 
could adopt, to render the proprietors of the lands 
economical landlords and prudent trustees of the 
public interest. ... 

“Twenty years have been employed in collecting 
information. In 1769 Supervis6rs w^ appointed; in 
lyyo Provincial Councils were established; in 1772 a 
Committee of Circuit was deputed to make the settle¬ 
ment, armed with all the powers of the Presidency; 
in 1776 Amins were appointed to make a Hastbood 
[rent-roll] of the country; in 1781 the Provincial 
Councils of revenue wea% abolished, and Collectors 
were sent into the several districts, and the General 
CfSincil and management of the revenues was lodged 
in a Committee of Ilevenue at Calcutta under the 
immediate inspection of Government. Like our pre- 
deoeraom, we set out with seeking for new information, 
and we have now been three years in collecting it. 

> Lord Comwallis'6 Uinnte, dated iSth September 1789. 
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Voluminotis reports have been transmitted by the 
several Collectors on every point which was deemed 
of importance. . . . 

'*The consequences of the heavy drain of wealth 
from the above causes, with the addition of that which 
has been occasioned by the remittances of the private 
fortunes, have been for many years past, and are now, 
severely felt, by^thiL 4 irainution-o£.JJm specie, 

and by the lan^or _which Jias -Hiereby- -been 4 Jirown 
\ip^.lhe.cultivatioa-and the generat-GQiniaerise of the 
cqnatry. ... 

“ A very material alteration in the principles of our. 
system of management has therefore become indispen¬ 
sably necessary, in order to restore this country to a 
state of prosperity, and to enable it to continue to be 
a solid support to the British interests and power in 
this part of the world. . . . 

“We are, therefore, called upon to endeavour to 
remedy evils by which the public interests are essen¬ 
tially injured, and by granting perpetual leases of 
the lands at a fixed assessment we shall render our 
subjects the happiest people in India.*' ^ 

In November an amended and npm pletft 

C ode of Regula tionfr-wasL^rnmulgated-..b^ Gq yern^ 
m^nt for a settlement ofi Jnn-^earSy,^md-^he^Hsettlement 
was co nfiludftd iiu.i^ veiy in 1793 . 

The whole amount of land revenue® obtained from 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa for the 
^year 1790-91 was Rs.26,800,989 (;^2,680,000). The 
amount was nearly double the assessment of Jaffer 
Khan and of Suja Khan in the early part of the 
century; it was three times the collections of Maharaja 
Nandkumar in the last year of the rule of Mir Jafar 
(1764-65); and it was nearly double the collections 
made by Mahomed Reza Khan, under British super- 

1 Lord Cornwallis’s Minute, dated 3rd Febniaty 179a 
s Fifth Beport, 1812, p. 19. 
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Tiflion, in the first year of the Company’s Dewani 
1765—66). Tlie assessment waa, therafore. as aey ero 
a,a jt nmijd pnssfihly hft TTinrift; and it was possihlft 
raise it so hig'h becauseJ jL3Ea8._deolft,red to he final -and 
perm anent. 

The Directors, in their letter of the 29 th September 
1792, expressed themselves in high terms of approba¬ 
tion of what had been done, and g ave tlieir a,Rg<;>T| t tn 

t he Be tt lfifTiHnt. nf t.bft ve:gArma in . porpofnity On 

receipt of these orders, Lord Cornwallis issued a pro* 
clamation on the 22nd March iV o^. a nnouncing the 
p ermanency of the sktlement which b ad just been 
concluded or was ptiH progrogg^ The first three 
articles of the proclamation run thus: 

Art.!. “In tfie ori ginal regulatiAna 
settlement of the public revenues of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, passed for these provinces respectively on the 
18th September 17.89, the 2Sth November 1 780 . and 
the loth February 1790, it was notified to the pro¬ 
prietors of land with or on behalf of whom a settle¬ 
ment might be concluded, that t 1;ie jniiim a aaaeaa ftd 
jupon the Jands. undca ibose regulatinns, b«^ qq"- 

rinued after tbe ey piration Q£_tha.i.flo. yearar-^jid i^uriain 
I UQ gltera JdfijQr eye|i.,pra:rid&d-Such_contipuanca-sho«ld 
^mfigt_withjhe apprebation o f the H onourable Court of 
Pireetors-ibr^-thL a ffair s of JSast India C(»apany, 
and n ot oth erwise.” 

Art. II. “ The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, Governor-General 
in Council, now notifies to all Zemindars, independent 
Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land in the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that he has been 
empowered by the Honourable Court of Directors for 
the affairs of the East India Company to declare-the 
j uTTimn. which ban be e n nr m a y bft BSfjftssp d upon th eir 

Utidn ppdfty th^ rftgiilftt.iQpp nWiye Tnentipned, fixed for 

^ypr.” 
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Alt. ni, “ Th© 6oveniOT-(^iierail in Council aocwd!- 
declairra ta the Zemindaps, indepaadent Talook* 
dara, and other aetmJ pro|»ietors of land, with or on 
behalf of whom a settlement has been ooDcIuded' under 
the regulations above mentioned, that at the exp iration 
of- the tftn n of—thfi a fitt i ernent .no altefatiom^ -edll be 

Toaflffl in the nsmBament.jybi/»b tb^ay i[}*^ XBSpeativelj 

engaged, to, pav. but t haAlhe iy andJ ^uBikJiei»B-ao^4h^ 
fuLs ufieesso3S -gDi--be allowadTo itddJb^-egtatfls at 
.toeh aasQaa^weMil fhr over.’*'^ 




^ r? aiTTiaJHria jJie_Efiunaitexit-Set- 


tiement,. wm aocgrd ingty paaaad. It is the one act 
of the British nation within the century and a half of 
their rule in India which has most effectually safe¬ 
guarded the economic welfare of the people. I t is an 
a<^.tEhiQh.Ja in consonance with fihLe_.modern policy of 
ciyiljae d na tions.to parmit the pepple„tp profit by th eir 
cQ?n.industnesr-mstead of par alysing t hei r industr ies 
by a n ciw e ilaiB andLintare asing JState demand. Ag^cul- 
tiazs 3 a&- 4 ati^ely.^zt.end§d--ia, Bengal within the last 
hundred years, and the land-tax o f Bengal, whi ch was 
fixed mjLZSii*^ gn p^r p,i^nt. of tho ronto.!*, no^ hwaii-a 
pcopcaMaon-nf-about-2g per cent, to the rental of 
a^ldlords; and ne w ta xes amou nting .to 6^ per^oent. 
DU the rental have been added for ro^s andpublie 
hcorks. 

Since 1793 there has never been a famine in per-' 
manently settled Bengal whieh has caused any serious 
loss of lif% Zn other pmrts of India, where the liand- ^ 
tax is still uncertain and excessive, it..t!aAes away jB 
Bsotives^ for aimcultural unwoyoments and treveniis 
lammes hafye. bee m^ attegaea 
lilaiiaiihy nf tnTTtdr g ds o f thoiaaafflds'. and s omBtinres 
of miUiotts. If the proi^rity and hapioness of 
a nation be the criterion of wisdom aind success, Lord 
Cornwallis’s PenoAuent Settlemwt. of 1793 is the 

> Fifth Report, 1812, p. 21. 
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and nmab successful measure vliioh tbe ^itish 
Qi&tioB hsfi erec adstpted in India. 

We cannot conclude this account of the Fermaneiit 
Settl^ncmt of the land-tax in Bengal without com- 
pudag it with the settlement of the land-tax which 
was made hs England five years after, m. ia 1798. 
The prop^ty-tax of William III., originally intend^ 
to bear on personal property and offices, was sub¬ 
sequently described as the annual land-tax, when 
pearsonsl jwopeirty sEpped out of the assessment.* 
Baised £cr the war of the Spanish Suecessioi!i to 
four drillings in the pound of annual value, ia 20 
per cent, of the rental, it was redneed to- two sMHings, 
i.e, 10 per cent, of the rental, after the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. And down to the close of the 
eighteenth century it varied between four shillings 
and one shilling in the pound, i.e. between 20 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, of the rental. 

Five years after the Permanent Settlement of 
^Bengal, the great Minister, William Pitt, made the 
land-tax perpetual in England in the various dis¬ 
tricts specified in the Act, and landlords were enabled 
by this Act to redeem the tax altogether by the p|iy- 
ment of a lump sum. 1,3 00,000 of the tax has 

been redeemed up to date, and over ;£^i,ooo,ooo 
remains yet unredeemed. This last is now regarded 
as a fixed charge upon estates, subject to which they 
are bought and sold.^ 

There may be some doubt as to the wisdom 
of Pitt’s Permanent Settlement of the land-tax in 
England; there can be no doubt as to that of Ck>m- 
wallis’s Permanent Settlement in Bengal. InuEnglaad 
thfl. ^ttlemen t—b enefited the landed classes on ly: ua 
B engal the settlement has benefited the who le.. agri- 
c pltarn.l coronfnipi t.y; the entire peasant population 

^ Btepben Bowell's HUtory tjf Taxation and Taxes in Mnffland^ 1884, 
▼oL iii. p|L 97-101. 
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shares the benefit, and is more prosperous and re¬ 
sourceful on account of this measura In England 
Uie settlement limited the tax on one out of the many 
sources of national income; in Bengal it has afforded 
a protection to agriculture which is virtually the only 
means of the nation’s subsistence. In England it pre¬ 
cluded the State from drawing a larger land-tax to 
be spent in the country for the b^efit of the nation; 
I in Bengal it has precluded the State from increasing the 
••annual Economic Drain of wealth out of the country. 
In England it saved the landlord class from added 
taxation; in Bengal it has saved the nation from fatal 
and disastrous famines. 



CHAPTEB VI 

9 

FAEMINO OF EEVENUES IN MADRAS (r 763 -> 78 s) 

In the preceding chapters we have narrated th©^ 
economic history of Bengal from I757 ^ 7931 

we must now turn to the state of things in Madras, 
where the long wars between the British and the 
French were at last concluded by the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. 

The eventful history of these wars has been often 
told. It was a momentous struggle for the possession 
of Southern India. It was a contest between Bupleix, 
who began the construction of a French empire, and 
Bobert Clive, who demolished that unfinished struc¬ 
ture. Later on, it was a patriotic and persevering 
endeavour made by the talented Bussy and the im¬ 
petuous Lally for saving tho power of Franco in the 
East, which was finally destroyed by Eyre Coote. 
The Treaty of Paris finally recognised the success of 
England; France was never after her rival in India. 

It is a great relief to us to turn from the twice-told 
tale of these wars to the economic condition of the 
people. The history of India is not the history of the 
British and French wars, but of the people of India— 
their material and moral condition, their trades, indus¬ 
tries, and agriculture. And it is because this true 
history of the people has hitherto received scant at¬ 
tention, that we devote the present work entirely to 
that instructive subject, leaving the more dramatic 
story of wars to more brUUant writers. 

The twenty years’ struggle between the French 
and the Fn g liah ended, as has been stated before, m 

97 ■ Q 
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1763. The settlement of Pondicherry and &few other 
places were restored to the French, but the English 
> remained supreme in Southern India. Mahomed Ali, 
a creature of the British, was recognised as Nawab of 
the Karnatic, while the immediate possessions of the 
British extended over some territory round Madras, 
and over the whole of the eastern seaboard §tretching 
northwards to Bengal. 

The character of Mahomed Ali, Nawab of the 
Karnatic, was the very opposite of that of his contem¬ 
porary, Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal. Mir Kasim was 
a determined man and a strong ruler; Mahomed Ali 
was a feeble man and a luxurious prince. Mir Kasim 
removed his seat of government to Monghyr in order 
to organise his own administration away from British 
influence; Mahomed Ali left his own capital, Arcot, to 
live amidst the luxuries of the British town of Madras. 
Mir Kasim was a stem economist, and paid off all his 
pecuniary obligations to the British in two years after 
he had ascended the throne; Mahomed Ali never 
could liquidate the claims of the Company, and drifted 
more and more into debt. Mir Kasim fought with 
the British in order to keep the inland trade of 
•Bengal in the hands of his ovm subjects; Mahomed 

Ali .. nf hiB lanjLj;ev^ttea-to-~his 

TtrihiRh ^OTifty-lftTiilflrg until virt.na.lly-tbft nrhfllfl 
I territnries passed into t,ho hfl.n«li^ of hJa^rftflitors- Mir 
Kasim was driven out of his dominions and died an 
exile; Mahomed Ali lived in inglorious dependence, 
luxury, and debt, and died in ripe old age. A strong 
ruler had no place in the scheme of British dominion 
in the East; a weak ruler was permitted to live and 
to borrow, and to pay the interest out of the revenues 
of his kingdom. 

Under the adqainistration of this feeble potentate 
the Company found it easy to extend its influence and 
power. The Company ^d not stand forth as the 
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Dewan of the Karnatic, as thej had done in Bengal 
in 1765. On the contrary, Mahomed Ali remained 
nominally the Dewan or revenue administrator, as 
well as the Nizam or military governor, while the 
Company virtually enjoyed all real power. Tho 
t ary defence of the country was nndfirtaken h f-iJne, 
C k)mpaT>y ,^ftud a. pa^t, nf t.'hfl Nntgah’n rpyoTM-iofi 

assi gned-f nr this p<H!pose. The demands of the Com¬ 
pany increased with their wars, and the Nawab came 
to adopt the strange method of borrowing from the* 
servants of the Company in order to meet the de¬ 
mands of the Company, 

What was still more significant and fatal was the 
security which the Nawab offered for these private 
debts. Unable or unwilling. to draw from bis o wn 
hoards, he readily delivered up to hi s pri vate credito rs 
the revenues of his territor ies. Tba 
Karnatic passed from the rule of the N’awnh’g ngAnta 
to th&jrule of B ritish money-lend ers. Th e crop s that 
grew in-± he~Se TdB were^-ajl^nch-to thfl_-inalienable 
il aims of Britiab ftro ditors. T he opll ections which 
were made by the Nawab’s servants, often under coer- 
ion and the use of the whip, were handed over to the 
[British servants of the Company ifi^^ildejUnJmxemitted 
i O Eur ope. The whole of the Karnatic resembled an 
igg-shell with its contents taken out. The fields and 
illagea of Sontberp India-were eon varied int.e b.- p-naf. 

rillcra nnrl t.'he ln.T>r>nrAra tnilflrl 

in order all the value ofj tha^aadnce-anighU be 

tP Tilnrope 

A double injury was thus done to the country and 
to the people. The Naw ab *s meth o d s - of • coll e e tion. 
though always hars h and sev ere, were ela stic; and his 
dern^ds ^re suited to the produce of the soil from 
year to year. But when his creditors appeared on the 
scene, t he h a rahnatia -^ th e Nnwnh 's method w a s c om¬ 
bined widi she BtrictT iftss a^d inelastieityuff-thn-BiatiBh 
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procedu re. The claims of the Natrab’s creditors 
st^ctlj enforced, and the agriculturists felt a 
sure which th^ had seldom known before. In the 
second place, so long as the revenues were enjojed by 
the Nawab, th ey 'were spen t in the countr y and flo wed 
bac k^ the peopliTin one sEape o r another; but when 
I the entire revenues” of "fhe assigned districts were 
claimed and obtained by the British money-lenders, 
they left the country once and for ever. The country 
'became poorer, industries and trades declined. ; 

We have evidence of this in the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses examined by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1782 to inquire into the 
administration of justice in India. 

“George Smith, Esquire, attending according to 
order, was asked how long he resided in India, where, 
and in what capacity? He said he arrived in India 
in the year 1764; he resided in Madras from 1767 
to October 1779. Being asked what was the state of 
trade at Madras at the time when he first knew it, 
ho said it was in a flourishing condition, and Madras 
one of the first marts in India. Being asked in what 
condition did he leave it with respect to trade, he re¬ 
plied at the time of his leaving it, t.bAr<^ littla pf nn. 
trade, and but one,shipLb elonging to Jko place. Being 
asked in what state the interior country of the Kar- 
natic was with regard to commerce and cultivation 
when he first knew it, he said at that period he 
imderstood the Eamatic to be in a well-cultivated 
and populous condition, and as such consuming a 
great many articles of merchandise and trade. Being 
asked in what condition it was when he left Madras 
with respect to cultivation, population, and internal 
commerce, he said in respect to cultivation, greatly 
on tne decline, and also in respect of population; 
and as to commerce, exceedingly circumscribed”^ 

* Klnth Beport, 1783, Appendix, p. lao. 
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The serrants of the Company, comprising members 
of the Madras Council, 'were building up large fortunes 
bom. their loans to the Nawab, and were not anxious 
to keep the Court of Directors fully informed of their 
doings. Under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
however, they had consolidated their loans into one 
loan of 1767 at the moderate rate of 10 per cent, 
interest, and they even expressed a hope, from time 
to time, that the Nawab would pay off his loan. It 
was neither their interest, however, nor that of thd 
effete and inefficient Nawab, to close the transaction; 
and it was never closed. And when the full official 
account of the transaction at last reached the Direc¬ 
tors in 1769, their anger knew no bounds. 

“As this whole transaction has, to your great 
reproach, been concealed from us, we cannot but 
suspect this debt to have had its weight in your 
proposed aggrandisement of Mahomed Ally; but 
whether it has or not, certain it is that you are 
guilty of a high breach of duty in concealing it from 
us " ^ 

“ Charged on our part with the recovery of a 
debt due from the Nawab, for supporting him in a war 
during almost twenty years, how can our servants, 
consistent with their duty and fidelity, neglect the 
discharge of so great a public trust, or suffer any 
interest of their own to come in competition with 
it ? Or how can they dare to employ the forces, 
influence, and authority of the Company in collect¬ 
ing the revenues of the Nawab, mortgaged to them¬ 
selves ? ’* ® 

“ The said Gkjvernor and Council have, in notorious 

t Oourt of Directors to the President and Council at Port St, Oeorge* 
dated Z7th Maroh 1769. 

^ Court of Direotora to the Select Committee at Fort St, Ceorge, 
dated lyth March 1769. The reader will notice that the Directors 
l^esent the war of tiventy years between the French and the English 
for the dominion of Dzdias as a war waged for the Nawab, to be paid 
for by the Kawab. 
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Tiolation of the trust reposed in them, manifestljr 
preferred the interest of private persons to that of 
the Company, in permitting the assignment of the 
revenues of certain valuable districts to a very large 
amount from the Nawab to individuals which ought 
to have been applied towards the discharge of the 
Nawab’s debt to the Company; the impropriety of 
which conduct is the more striking as those revenues, 
in a very great degree, owe their existence to the 
protection of the Company; and by such unnatural 
application of the said revenues, although the care 
and expense of protecting the Kamatic falls prin¬ 
cipally on the Company, the prospect of paying off 
the vast sums owing to us by the Nawab is postponed.”^ 

Warren Hastings, who had protested against the 
claim of the Company’s servants to a virtual mono¬ 
poly of the inland trade in Bengal, was now a mem¬ 
ber of the Madras Council, and he made an honest 
endeavour to terminate the assignment of land reve¬ 
nues made by the Nawab of Arcot to the Company’s 
servants in Madras. In a clear and forcible letter, 
which bears the impresss of his style, and which 
was signed by him and three other members of the 
Madras Council, the action taken at Madras on receipt 
of the Directors’ letters is fully described. 

“ We understand the sense and spirit of your orders 
to us to be this: that whereas the Nawab having made 
an assignment, by deed under his hand and seal, to 
certain persons of the revenues of part of the Karnatic, 
in trust, that the same should be applied in discharge 
of his private debts in exclusion of the Company, you 
highly disapprove of, tell us that you will not suffer 
the idea of such an independent right to exist either 

^ Court of Directors to the SoperlntendiDg Oommissioners^ dated 
23rd March 1770. The assignment of revennes appeared ** nnnatnral” 
to the Court, not because it impoverished the country, but because 
it postponed the prospect of the Kawab’s repaying hia debt to the 
Company. 
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in the Nawab or your servants, and enjoin us to demand 
a renunciation of the right they claim under that deed 
of ass^piTuent; that done, you command us to inform 
the Nawab that his first obligation is to discharge 
the debt to the Company, and that being done you 
authorise us to give the sanction of the Company's 
authoritjk to such measures as we shall concert with 
the Nawab for the discharge of his debts to indi¬ 
viduals. . . . 

“ The President and Mr. Du Pre made their formed 
renunciation of all pretentions under the deed of 
assignment, and put themselves under the Company’s 
protection for the recovery of their debts, and the 
example was followed by several others after your 
orders had been publicly made known to them; but a 
very large majority having in effect refused to submit 
themselves to the Company’s protection on the mode 
we had proposed, we thought it not advisable to enforce 
the demand by any act of compulsion.” ^ 

In another letter written in the same year, Warren 
Hastings indicated how the Nawab, who was a tool in 
the hands of his private creditors, was endeavouring to 
create influence in England against the Company, and 
in favour of his creditors. 

“ Till very lately the Nawab placed his dependence 
on the Court of Directors, and considered them as the 
Company; now he has been taught by ill-advisers that 
an interest out of doors may stand him in good stead; 
he has been made to believe that his private creditors 
have power and interest to overrule the Court of 
Directors; and what is worse than all, he seems to be 
strongly impressed with an opinion that the authority 
of Parliament and of the Crown will be exerted in his 
behalf agamst the Company.” ’ 

' Belact Oomodttae at Fort Bt Oeorge to the Conrt of Direoton, 
dated siet Jannaij 177a 

* Beteot Oomnittee at Fort Bt George to the Court of Girecton, 
dated dtb April 177a 
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The Nawab had not boeu mismformed. His eredi- 
tois, who amassed wast fortunes from the rente of the 
aesigned districts, were soon able to qualify a lai^e 
number of votes, and to make themselves masters o£ 
the Court of Directors; and, as we shall see farther 
on, all their claims were admitted eventually without 
inquiry. , 

In the meantime the Nawab had nearly exhausted 
the resources of his own kingdom by assignments to 
his creditors, and begait--4e~-caat-4onffl^^--jByes-oii--^the 
r ich stato nf-th e Tnnj o ^ In the treaty which, 

had been concluded between the British and Haidar ' 
Ali in 1769, the Baja of Tanjore had been recognised 
as an ally of the British. But even the Court of 
Directors became covetous of the wealth of their 
“ally,* and gave a willing ear to the proposals of 
Mahomed Ali to rob Tanjore in order to repay his. 
debts to the Company. 

“It appears most unreasonable to us,* wrote the 
^Directors, “that the Baja of Tanjore should hold pos¬ 
session of the most fruitful part of the country, which 
|can alone supply an army with subsistence, and not 
'contribute to the defence of the Karuatic. . . . We 
therefore enjoin you to give the Nawab such support 
in his pretentions as may be effectual, and if the Raja 
refuses to contribute a just proportion to the expense 
of the war, you are then to pursue such measures as 
the Nawab may think consistent with the justice and 
dignity of his government. Whatever sums may, in 
consequence of the above orders, be obtained from the 
Baja of Tanjore, we expect shall be applied to the 
discharge of the Nawab’s debt to the Company; and if 
more than sufficient for the purpose, to the discharge 
of bis debts to individuals.* ^ 

This was a broad hint, and was acted upon. Tan- 

* Oout of Direotots to tho Soleot Comratttoe at Fort St. QOorga, 
dated 17th Ifarob 1769. 
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jore was besieged in 1771, and saved itself only by the 
payment of ;^400,ooo. But this only whetted the 
appetite of the Nawab, and his friends the British were 
easily led to think that " it is dangerous to have such 
a power in the heart of the province.” Tanjore was 
besieged again and captured on the i6th September 
1773 ; the unfortunate Raja and his family were taken 
prisoners in the fort; and his dominionB were trans- 

fiarrfid Aim N’n.wfl.ti. 

Never was a flourishing and prosperous state so* 
reduced within a few years of misgovernment as the 
State of Tai^ore after it passed under the government 
of the Nawab. Regarding it as a hostile and con¬ 
quered country, Mahomed All multiplied his exactions 
upon the people, mad a-assignmentajof its reveTuies^n his 

Bridah nredjtnrfi^ and riiinatL trajA and indn^triaw; 

and-withis^iew-year8JTaiaare,_fchn.ga^^ 

India, became one of the most tracts on-the 

egs tern qoa st. 

“Before I speak of the present state of Tanjore 
country,” said Mr. Petrie in his evidence before the 
Committee of Secrecy in 1782, “it will bo necessary 
to inform the Committee that not many years ago 
that province was considered as one of the most 
flourishing, best cultivated, populous districts in 
Hindustan I first saw this country in 1768, when 
it presented a very diflerent picture from its present 
situation. Tai ^e was formerly a place of grea t 
fr^r*^iffn j»r»1 . Jnlnnd f.rtuiA; it imported cotton from 
Bombay and Surat, raw and worked silks from Bengal, 
sugar, spices, &c., from Sumatra, Malacca, and the 
extern islands; gold, horses, elephants, and timber 
from Pegu, and various articles of trade from China. 
It was by means of Tanjore that a great part of Haidar 
AH’s dominions and the north-western parts of the 
Mahratta empire were supplied with many European 
^eommoditi^, and with a species of silk manufacture 
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from Bengal, which is almost universally worn as a 
part of dress by the natives of BEindustan. The ex¬ 
ports of Tanjore were muslins, chintz, handkerchiefs, 
mnghams, various sorts of long-cloths, and a coarse 
printed cloth, which last constitutes a material article 
in the investments of the Dutch and the Danes, being 
in great demand for the African, West Indian, and 
South American markets. Few countries have more 
natural advantages than Tanjore; it possesses a rich 
'‘and fertile soil, singularly well supplied with water 
from the two great rivers Cavery and Coleroon, which, 
by means of reservoirs, sluices, and canals, are made 
to disperse their waters through almost every field in 
.the country; to this latter cause we may chiefly 
attribute the uncommon fertility of Tanjore. The face 
of the country is beautifully diversified, and in its 
appearance approaches nearer to England than any 
other part of India that I have seen. Such was Tanjore 
not many years ago, but its decline has been so rapid, 
that in many districts it would be difficult to trace 
the remains of its former opulence. . . . 

“At this period [1771], as I have been informed, 
the manufactures flourished, the country was populous 
and well cultivated, the inhabitants were wealthy and 
industrious. Since the year 1771, the era of the first 
siege, until the restoration of the Raja, the country 
having been during that period twice the seat of war, 
and having undergone revolutions in the government, 
trade, manufactures, and agriculture were neglected, 
and many thousands of inhabitants went in quest of 
a more secure abode.” ^ 

The time now came for the appointment of a new 
Governor of Madras. Mr. Pigot had been Governor of 
Madras at the time of the French wars, had returned 
to England in 1763, and had been successively raised to 

1 Fourth Beport of the Oomi^tee of Secrecy, 1782^ Appendix, 
No. 22. 
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the dignity of a baronet and an Irish peer. Desirous 
of introducing reforms in the admiiustration of the pro¬ 
vince, he was appointed Governor of Madras once more 
in I77S- T he Directors had not altoget h er appr oved 
toL-the- Jumexa tion. ^ Tanjore by M ahomed Aiij _and 
bn<iet-thejir-oi?de rs Lo rd..Eig^resolmd_to r^i^e.Ae 
jElaj a. MAhomed All tried all his arts to prevent the 
restoration, but Lord Figob was determined, and the 
Raja was seated on his throne once more on the 
30th March 1776. 

The Governor’s difficulties now began. Among 
the many creditors of the Nawab of Arcot, one Paul 
Benfield had obtained an unenviable prominence. He 
had come out to India in 1763 in the Company’s 
service as a civil architect, but had succeeded better 
as an architect of his own fortunes by usury. When 
the Raja of Tanjore was reseated on his throne, Benfield 
claimed that he had assignments upon the revenues of 
Tanjore to the amount of 162,000 for money lent 
to the Nawab, and that for money lent to individuals 
in Tanjore he had assignments upon the standing 
crops to the amount of £72,000. The incident 
throws a strong light on the times. Benfield was still a 
junior servant of the Company drawing a few hundred 
pounds a year, but he kept the finest carriages and 
horses in Madras, and he claimed a fabulous sum from 
the Nawab. The revenues of a rich state and the 
standing crops of a nation of agriculturists were sup¬ 
posed to be hypothecated for the satisfaction of his 
claim. 

Lord Pigot laid Benfield’s claims before the Board. 
Benfield was unable to produce vouchors, but urged 
that the Nawab would admit his debt. The Board 
resolved by a majority that Benfield’s claims against 
individuals had not been sufficiently explained, and 
that the assignments of the Nawab on the revenues 
of Tanjore were not admissible. Benfield was not. 
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satisfied, and he had friends and resources. His 
clums were again brought before the Ooundl, and 
admitted. Lord Pigot’s proposal to send Russell as 
Resident to Taiyore did not satisfy the majority of 
members. Colonel Stuart, who was supposed to have 
agreed to manage Tanjore affairs in the interest of 
the creditors, was chosen. Lord Pigot recisted the 
majority, and on the 24th August 1776 he was 
arrested by Colonel Stuart and imprisoned. 

“ Colonel Stuart dined with me, and after dinner 
I invited him to supper at the Company’s garden 
house. . . . Between seven and eight o’clock at night 
I went from the fort-house with Colonel Stuart to my 
chaise. On the island, between the two bridges, 1 saw 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edington, the Adjutant-General, 
come running aslant the road, from the southern side, 
towards the chaise. Supposing he wanted to speak to 
us, I reined in the horses; and when Edington got 
near their heads, he waved his naked sword and cried 
‘Sepoys;’ whereupon a party of Sepoys came from 
behind the trees on the other side, and Captain 
Lysaught, with a pistol in his hand, came up to 
the chaise from that side, and said to me, ‘ Fim are 
my prisoner’ ... I was then conducted by Captain 
Lysaught to Mr. Benfield’s post-chaise.” ^ 

The Court of Directors were staggered by this in¬ 
formation, but there was a division of opinion among 
them. They ordered Lord Pigot to be restored to 
liberty, but they also ordered his recall. Before these 
orders could reach India, Lord Pigot had passed be- 
yoiul the reach of honour or of disgrace. He died in 
confinement in 1777. Sir Thomas Rumbold succeeded 
as Governor of Madras in 1778. 

The creditors of the Nawab, who had brought about 
the revolution of 1776, were not unmindful of their 

^ Lord Flffot*e Narrative of the Jlev<^uiion in the Oovemme/nit of 
Jtfadroit daXod iith September 1776, ^ it etaq. 
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0TO interests. We hare spoken before of the first 
loan of 1767. A second loan was, now contracted 
in 1777* The Nawab was persuaded to discharge 
his useless cavalry, but had no money to pay them. 
Taylor, Majendie, and Call offered to advance 160,000 
if the Company's sanction were given to the debt, and 
this was done. Assignments of revenues were of course 
made, and the NawaVs manager complained to him 
two years after: ** The entire revenue of those districts 
is by your Highness’s order set apart to discharge the* 
Tuncaws granted to the Europeans. The Gomastas 
of Mr. Taylor ... are there in order to collect those 
Tuncaws, and as they receive all the revenue that is 
collected, your Highness’s troops have seven or eight 
months’ pay due which they cannot receive.” 

A third loan of over two million pounds sterling 
was also consolidated in this eventful year, 1777, and 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, on his arrival at Madras, wrote 
of this new loan with just indignation. 

“ How shall I paint to you my astonishment on my 
arrival here, when I was informed that, independent of 
this four lakhs of pagodas [;^ 160,000, the cavalry 
loan], independent of the Nabob’s debt to his old 
creditors and the money due to the Company, he 
had contracted a debt to the enormous amount of 
sixty-three lakhs of pagodas [;f2,5 20,000]. I mention 
this circumstance to you with horror, for the creditors 
being in general servants of the Company, renders my 
task on the part of the Company diflScult and in¬ 
vidious.” ^ 

From this miserable state of affairs in the Karnatio,. 
Sir Thomas Rumbold turned his attention to the 
No£|hgnt--CSimtSr^jthe---nft^^ 
n orikwajds jw hioh-, bdi^ to tha-^British. The 
ooui^ y w^ pa noelledout among^Zemindars. whqjjere 
hereditary laad 3 orda,jas.-^welL .aA^ within 

* Letter to tbe Court .of Pireotors, dated 15th March 177S. 


* 
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fifitatea The Company’s administration had 
been harsh towards these Zemindars, and their estates 
had been impoverished. Sir Thomas himself bears 
eloquent testimony to their former prosperity and their 
present decline. 

“It will remain an eternal reproach to the Com¬ 
pany’s government in India, that it seem§ to have 
been a principle of their policy to drive every native 
of consequence out of their territories. Let any man 
.who has traced the change from the happier days of 
Bengal and the Circars to their present desolate and 
deserted state, come forward and explain to the nation, 
whose name and honour are deeply concerned in the 
question, what is become of the train of princes, chiefs, 
and opulent landholders which once covered the face 
of these countries ? . , . 

“ From the language which the Court of Directors 
have lately adopted, the public must be led to infer 
that the Company have not barely succeeded to some 
rights of sovereignty in this country, but they are 
become exclusive proprietors of the soil! And that 
these noble Zemindars, the real and sole holders of 
the lands, which they inherit from a line of ancestry 
that would appear fabulous in Europe, had on a 
sudden been converted into farmers, or rather peasants 
and labourers in the Company’s fields. The tribute, 
not rent, paid by these chiefs to the Moghal invaders 
(who were never able entirely to subjugate their 
country) was a sort of ransom of their ancient in¬ 
dependence. It was the price of a quiet possession 
of their property, privileges, customs, and habits. 
It was always assessed with moderation, and with a 
just regard to the immense establishments which 
the opinion of the country renders it necessary for 
persons of their consequence and distinction to keep 
on foot. The Soubah [the Great Moghal’s Viceroy] 
settled with the Zemindars without ever attempting 
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to interfere with the collection, It would have been 
happy for all parties, if the same wise maxims had 
continued to be respected after the cession of the 
Circars to the Company. The country would have 
flourished, and the Company would have prospered 
in the prosperity of their tributaries.” ^ 

It had^ been proposed to form a Committee of 
Circuit for settling the revenues payable by the 
Zemindars of the Northern Circars after local in¬ 
quiries. Sir Thomas Rumbold suspended this Com- , 
mittee, and ordered the Zemindars to come down to 
Madras. This created much consternation among them; 
but eighteen of the thirty-one Zemindars summoned 
to Madras obeyed the order. Settlements were made 
for five years, and the sum total of the additions 
made to the revenue at different times since the 
accession of the Company to the Circars amounts to 
above 50 per cent, upon the old establishment.” ® 

But the Directors were not satisfied. They believed 
that the Committee of Circuit would have shown 
still more satisfactory results. They charged Sir 
Thomas Rumbold with violation of orders in sus¬ 
pending the Committee, and with harshness to the 
Zemindars in summoning them to Madras. They 
also charged him with corruption, and pointed out 
that he had remitted 164,000 to Europe within 
two years. They accordih^jl^ dismissed him from the 
Company's service in January 1781. 

Lord Macartney, a nobleman of great urbanity 
and moderation, of political experience and undoubted 
talents, was appointed Governor of Madras, and ar¬ 
rived in June 1781. The Province was in the lowest 

' An Armi/er to the Charges exhibited against Sir Thomas Bumbdld, By 
biidself, pp. 19 and 22. 

“ Ibid,, p. 32. For instance, the Zemindar of Peddapore paid 
£^7,ocx> under the Mogbals. The revenue was increased to ;^56,oco 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold. Similar enhancements were made in all 
^emindaris except one poor estate. 
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depths of misery and wretchedness. To the effeets 
of long misrule were added the misfortunes of a 
great war with Haidar Ali, the ruler of Mysore. IDs 
cavalry overran the country, spread ruin and deso¬ 
lation within a circle of many miles round Madras, 
aud filled the Kamatic with dismay. The people 
fled to the woods, fields were left uncultivated, vil¬ 
lages were burnt and destroyed. Alarm succeeded 
alarm, while the Council of Madras were vacillating 
' in their plans for meeting this terrible enemy. 

Into the events of this war it is not our pur¬ 
pose to enter. Warren Hastings, who was noV 
Governor-General, sent the veteran commander, Sit 
Eyre Coote, to save Southern India once more. Sir, 
Eyre fought four battles with Haidar Ali. Haidar 
Ali retreated, but was not crushed. In September 
1872 Sir Eyre left Madras for Bengal, and in De¬ 
cember 1782 Haidar Ali died. Peace was made with 
his son Tipu Siiltan in 1783. 

I These accumulated misfortunes, coupled with the 
impoverishment of the people, brought on the wide¬ 
spread and terrible famine of Madras in 1783. The 
irevonues of the Company generally showed a surplus, 
^ut their “ Investments,” %£. commodities and mer¬ 
chandise purchased out of the revenues for sale in 
Europe, converted the surplus into a deficit. The 
following figures ^ are taken from official records: 


^ Fourth Beport of the Committee of Secrecj, pp> O72 and 674. 
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Meceipts and Expenditure for Twelve Years in Madras 

Presideney* 


Year. 

Total nett 
revenue. 

Total charges, 
civil and military, 
defrayed by the 
Company. 

SurpluB. 

Deficit. 

e 

May April 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1767 to 1768 

381,330 

489,012 

* V • 


1768 „ 1769 

369,720 

691,471 

... 


1769J770 

500,110 

467,492 

36,618 

... 

1770 1771 

562,359 

434.393 

127,960 

... 

1771 » 177a 

558,860 

407,446 

151.414 

e • e 

177*.. 1773 

529*233 

309.138 . 

220,095 

• • 4 

>773 .. >774 

524,762 

407,144 

117,618 

9>e 

1774 .» 1775 

503.629 

454,589 

49,040 

• # • 

>775 .. 1776 

514.591 

345-867 

168,724 

• • • 

1776 1777 

563,349 

533.'82 

30,167 

... 

1777 .. >778 

283,198 

485.830 

• « « 

202,632 

>778 „ >779 

494,208 

803,924 

• • 9 

309.716 

Total • • 

5.785,349 

5,829,488 

897,642 

941.781 


Surplus or deficit, the purchase of Investments 
never ceased; and the amount of cargoes to Europe 
valued at prime cost during this period exceeded two 
milKon sterling. 

But th n oppres siveness oL the Compa ny's e^Lactjons 
|w as exceeded hy that oLthe Rritish^-eyeditors 

j who had -- r^oe^ved „q£- ravAnuft fl £ey~ 4 beir 

Px)an « And when the matter came for final settlement 
in the House of Commons, the influence created by 
those creditors in the House was so great, that all the 
supposed claims, fraudulent or otherwise, were admitted 
without inquiry. 

Paul Benfield, the greatest and most successful of 
the creditors, used the vast wealth he had accumulated 
in India in creating parliamentary influence in England. 
He returned eight members to Parliament including 
himself, and he was a powerful and influential man 
whom the Ministry did not care to offend. ** It was 

H 
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to hold tho corrupt benefit of a large parliamentary 
interest, created by the creditors and creatures, fraudu¬ 
lent and not fraudulent, of the Nawab of Arcot, that 
. . . the Ministry of 1784 decided that they should 
all, whether fraudulent or not fraudulent, receive their 
demands.” ^ 

The historian of British India, from whose work we 
have made the above extract, proceeds to quote from 
the ever-memorable speech in which Edmund Burke 
' condemned this most discreditable episode of BritL^ 
parliamentary history. 

“ Paul Benfield is the grand parliamentary reformer. 
\Vhat region in the empire, what city, what boroxigh, 
what county, what tribunal in this kingdom, is not full 
of his labours ? In order to station a steady phalanx 
for all future reforms, the public-spirited usurer, amidst 
his charitable toils for the relief of India, did not forget 
the poor rotten constitution of his native country. For 
her he did not disdain to stoop to the trade of a whole¬ 
sale upholsterer for this House, to furnish it, not with 
the faded tapestry figures of antiquated merit, such as 
decorate, and may reproach, some other Houses, but with 
real, solid, living patterns of true modem virtue. Paul 
Benfield made, reckoning himself, no fewer than eight 
members of the last Parliament. What copious streams 
of pure blood must he not have transfused into the 
veins of the present. . . . 

“ For your Minister, this wom-out veteran [Ben- 
field’s agent] submitted to enter into the dusty field of 
the London contest; and you will remember that in 
the same virtuous cause he submitted to keep a sort of 
public office or counting-house, where the whole busi¬ 
ness of the last general election was managed. It 
was openly managed by the direct agent and attorney 
of Benfield. It was managed upon Indian principles 
and for an Indian interest. This was the golden cup 

> MiU’s Hintory of Sriiith Indiaf book ▼!. ohap. I. 
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' \ ’ 

of abommations . . . which so many of the people, 
80 many of the nobles of this land, had drained to 
the veiy dregs. Do you think that no reokonii^ 
yna to follow this lewd debauch?/ That no payment 
was to be demanded for this riot of public drunken¬ 
ness and national prostitution? Here you have it, 
here befop you. The principal of the grand election 
manager must be indemnified. Accordingly the claima 
of Benfield and his crew must be put above all in- 

• >1 1 

quiry. 

The golden cup was drained by the people and 
the nobles of England, and the payment was demanded 
from India I An inquiry was not made into Benfield’s 
claims because the cultivators of the Karnatio were 
to pay. The admission of all such claims without 
inquiry exaggerated the evil, and shoals of British 
money-lenders flocked to the Earnatic to make rapid 
fortunes in a similar way. New claims against the 
Nawab of the BLamatic amounting to £20,$go,570 
were preferred, and Commissioners were appointed 
to decide on these claims. The Karnatio had by that 
time been annexed by Lord Wellesley and was British 
territory. The claims, if admitted, would have to be 
paid, not by a Nawab, but by the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment. Therefore an inquiry was made; and the result 
of the inquiry was that a sum of only 1,346,796 was 
admitted as valid, the remainder, exceeding nineteen 
millions sterling, was rejected as fraudulent and bad. 


1 Burke^fi speech on the Kawab of Atoot’s debts. 



CHAPTER VII 


OLD AND NEW POSSESSIONS IN MADEAS (1785-1807) 

'Pitt's India Bill became law in 1784, as has been 
stated before. The immediate possessions of the East 
India Company in the Province of Madras down to' 
that date consisted of a small tract of country round 
the town of Madras, and the long strip of country 
along the sea known as the Northern Circars. The 
first land settlements in Madras were therefore made 
in these Circars or States. 

As early as 1765, when Lord Clive obtained for 
the Company the Dewani of Bengal, he also obtained 
feom the Great Moghal a grant of four of these Circars, 
viz. Cicacole, Rajamandri, Ellor, and Kondapily. After 
a period of native administration, these Circars were 
placed in 1769 under the charge of Provincial Chiefs 
and Councils, and the system of administration was 
^ilar to that of the Bengal Districts. 

In 1775 the Court of Directors directed that a Com¬ 
mittee of (iiircuit should be appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Northern Circars, in order to ascertain 
the population, the produce, and the state of manu¬ 
factures, as well as the gross revenues of the States, 
and the customary rights'of Zemindars and culti¬ 
vators.^ The Court also intimated their desire to 
secure to the Zemindars their annual incomes, and 
to save the cultivators from undue exactions; and 
they wished to ascertain if it was possible to intro¬ 
duce into the Circars such regulations as had been 

^ Second Report of the Committee of Seoreoj, 1782, Appendix t. 
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established in Bengal. A Committee was accordingly 
appointed, but was abolished in 1778 by Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, as has been stated in the last chapter. It 
was revived in 1783, and continued its inquiries till 
1788. 

It appeared from the reports submitted by this 
Committee that lands in the Northern Circars were 
principally held by Zemindars. The Zemindars in the 
hill country, descended from the Rajas of the kingdom 
of Orissa, were virtually independent rulers within 
their States, and had only paid a fixed tribute to the 
Mahomedan Government, The Zemindars in the 
plains were more under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment, but had been allowed to appropriate to their 
uses the rents of their estates, so long as they paid a 
fixed revenue to the Government. 

Besides these Zemindari lands, there were certain 
demesne or household lands of the Government, known 
as Haveli lands. They were tracts of country adjoin¬ 
ing capital towns, and reserved for the supply of the 
garrisons and civil establishments of the Mahomedan 
rulers. " Since the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment they [the Haveli lands] may be correctly described 
as being portions of territory which were not in the 
hands of the Zemindars, but in those of the Govern¬ 
ment, and in which it was therefore optional to adopt any 
system of managemenr for collecting the land revenues 
from the Ryots that might be preferred," The system 
which was actually adopted was not a wise one; the 
Haveli lands were farmed out to agents or large specu¬ 
lating renters, who were thus furnished with “the 
most ample means of oppression," ^ 

Both in the Zemindari territories and in the Haveli 
territories there existed from time immemorial the 
Village Community system, a simple form of self- 
government which protected the cultivators of every 

^ Fifth Beport, lSi 2 t p. 83. 
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village &om the oppression of the Zemindars and the 
Government. This ancient institution-^—ancient in the 
days of Manu—had survived the wreck of dynasties and 
the downfall of empires, had secured peace and order 
in villages in times of war, and struck the servants of 
the East India Company in the eighteenth centxuy as 
a unique and excellent institution. ‘ 

" A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country comprising some himdreds or thousands of, 
acres of arable and waste land; politically viewed, it 
resembles a corporation or township. Its proper estab-\ 
lishment of ofScers and servants consists of the follow- , 
ing descriptions. The potail, or head inhabitant, who 
has the general superintendence of the affairs of the 
village, settles the disputes of the inhabitants, attends 
to the police, and performs the duty, already described, 
of collecting the revenues within his village, a duty 
which his personal influence and minute acquaintance 
with the situation and concerns of the people renders 
him best qualified to discharge; the curTvum, who keeps 
the accounts of cultivation and registers everything 
concerned with it; the ialliar and totie, the duty of 
the former appearing to consist in a wider and more 
enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of 
crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting 
persons travelling from one village to another, the 
province of the latter appearing to be more immedi¬ 
ately confined to the village, consisting, among other 
duties, in guarding the crops and assisting in measur¬ 
ing them; the Tmmdary-mam,, who preserves the limits 
of the village or gives evidence respecting them in 
case of dispute; the mperintenderU of tanks and water- 
courses distributes the water therefrom for the purpose 
of agriculture; the Bramin, who p^orms the village 
worship; the sehoolmaMer, who is seen teaching the 
children in the villages to read a^d write in the sand; 
the cakndoar Bramm, or astrologer, who prodmms the 
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luckj or UBpropitious periods for sowing and thresh¬ 
ing; the smith and earpenUr, who manufacture the 
implements of agriculture and build the dwelling of 
the Rjot; the potman, or potter; the ‘umsherman; the 
barber ; the cowkuper, who looks after the cattle; the 
dMtor ; the who attends at rejoicings; the 

muswian, and the poet. These officers and servants 
generally constitute the establishment of a village; 
but in some parts of the country it is of less extent, 
some of the duties and functions above described being* 
united in the same person; in others it exceeds the 
number of individuals which have been described. 

“ Under this simple form of municipal government 
the inhabitants of the country have lived from time 
immemorial. The boundaries of villages have been 
but seldom altered, and though the villages themselves 
have been sometimes injured, and even desolated, by 
war, famine, and disease, the same name, the same 
limi ts, the same interests, and even the same families 
have continued for ages. The inhabitants give them¬ 
selves no trouble about the breaking up and divisions 
of kingdoms; while the village remains entire, they 
care not to what power it is transferred or to what 
sovereign it devolves: its internal economy remains 
unchanged; the Potail is still the head inhabitant, and 
still acts as the petty judge and magistrate and col¬ 
lector or renter of the village.” ^ 

The above extract is of the utmost importance, 
as it gives us an insight into the constitution of 
self-governing Indian villages, not in the mystic 
days of anci^t Hindu rule, but in the eighteenth 
century; not described in old Sanscrit works like 
Manu, Wt depicted by the servants of the East 
India Company in official documents from actual 
obSOTvarion and inquiry. It shows us at a gl^ce 
how the great agricultural population of India tilled 

* Fifth Report, 1812, p. 85. 
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tReir lands and manufactured their commodities in 
their own self-contained little republics through thou¬ 
sands of years, while dynasty succeeded dynasty and 
empires rose and fell. Happy it were if the British 
administrators of India had preserved and fostered 
and reformed these ancient institutions, and thus con¬ 
tinued to rule the people through their lorgamsed 
assemblies. Two causes, however, operated from the 
commencement of the British rule to weaken the old 
village communities. An extreme anxiety to enhanc^ 
the land revenue to its very utmost limits induced 
the administrators to make direct arrangements with 
every individual cultivator.^ An equally unreasonable 
anxiety to centralise all judicial and executive powers 
in their own hands led the modern rulers to virtu¬ 
ally set aside those village functionaries who had so 
long exercised these powers within the limits of their 
own villages. Deprived of their functions, the village 
communities rapidly fell into decay, and the Indian 
administration of the present day, better organised in 
many respects than the administration of the past, 
suffers from this disadvantage, that it is more auto¬ 
cratic, and rests in a far less degree on the co-operation 
of the people themselves. 

But wo must return to our narrative of the ad¬ 
ministration of Zemindari lands in the Northern Circars. 
These lands were annually settled with Zemindars until 
1778, when Sir Thomas Rumbold made a five-years’ 
settlement, as has been stated in the last chapter. The 
oppressive practice of annual settlements was resumed 
in 1783 and continued till 1786, when a three-years’ 
settlement was concluded on an increased revenue 
demand by the Board of Revenue. In 1789 a settle¬ 
ment for three, and eventually for five, years was con- 

^ An interesting controversy between Sir Thomas Hnnro and the 
Board of Revenue about the continuance of the village system will be 
referred to in the next chapter. 
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eluded, and the Zemindars were assessed at two-thirds 
of their gross collections. The new Circar or State of 
Ghintoor, which had come into the Company*s posses¬ 
sion in iy88, was settled in the same way. 

Lord Hobart, who was appointed Governor of 
Madras in 1794, effected a great reform in abolishing 
the Company’s Chiefs and Councils, and in appointing 
Collectors in all districts for the administration of 
the land revenue under the control of the Board of 
Revenue. The settlement of Zemindari lands con-* 
tinned to be made on the same principles as before. 
Lord Clive, son of the victor of Plassey, succeeded 
Lord Hobart, and it was during Lord Clive’s adminis¬ 
tration that a Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues, such as had been made in Bengal in 1793, 
was extended generally into the Northern Circars 
between 1802 and 1805. The general standard by | 
which the revenue demand was regulated appears to j 
have been two-thirds of the gross collections from the I 
cultivators.^ 

The Haveli lands of the Northern Circars have 
a somewhat different history. Collectors were first 
appointed in 1787, and they adopted two different 
methods for collecting the revenue in Haveli lands. 
In some places they collected it directly from the 
cultivators in kind, Le, taking a share of the produce 
as the Government revenue; and in other places 
they farmed out the lands for stipulated sums. The 
general arrangement, however, was that the Collector 
made settlements with the head inhabitants of 
villages, and they made a separate arrangement with 
each individual cultivator.® When the Company’s 
Chiefs and Councils were abolished in i794» f'li® Col¬ 
lectors became alone responsible for these settlements, 
subject to the control of the Board of Revenue; and 
when the Zemindari lands were permanently settled 

* Fifth Report, i 8 ia, p. 114 . * IMn pp* 93 98* 
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he^osa 1812 and 1804, the HaToli lands yrenB 
pareelled out into mootas or blocks of a <^venieQt 
suse, yielding generally from 1000 to 5000 Star 
Pagodas as the annual revenue, and were sold by 
public auction as permanent Zemindaris.^ The Jaigir 
lands round the town of Madras were also settled 
permanently at the same time. « 

Such is the history of land administration from 
1765 to 1805 in the oldest portions of the Company’s 
''territory in Madras, embracing thig Northern Ciroara; 
and the tract of land round the city of Madras. But\i 
in the meantime, other tracts of coimtry had come 
into the Company’s possession, and it is necessary now 
to refer to these new acquisitions. 

Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tipu Sultan, concluded 
by the Peace of Seringapatam in 1792, brought in the 
districts of Salem and Krishnagiri, comprising the 
Baramahal. Lord Wellesley’s final war with Tipu Sultan 
in 1799 brought in Canara, Coimbatore, Balaghat, and 
some other places. Tanjore was annexed by Lord 
Wellesley in 1799, and the whole of the country 
between the Krishna and the Tumbhadra was tak^ 
over from the Nizam of the Deccan in 1800. Lord 
Wellesley made the Nawab of Axcot retire on pension, 
and the whole of the Karnatic was added to the Com¬ 
pany's dominions. Thus within ten years, between 
1792 and 1802, the East India Company acquired 
the richest and fairest portions of that great territory 
which now forms the Province of Madras, and a new 
system of land settlements grew up with the acquisition 
of this new territory. 

When the Baramahal districts were acquired by 
the East India Company in 1792, Lord Cornwallis 
entrusted their administration to Captain Read and 
three other military officers, who were better aoqutdnted 
with the languages and the habits of the people than 

1 Fifth Report, i8ia, pk 113. 
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tHe oiTUions of> those times. The priaoiple on which 
Oaptain Bead formed settlements with indiyidual 
oaltiratoTB was the principle which was subsequently 
developed and introduced into other parts of the pro¬ 
vince by his assistant, Thomas Munro, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Munro, Governor o£ the province. His name 
is as intimately connected with the Byotwari setiUmmi 
of Madras as the name of Lord Cornwallis is connected 
with the Zemindari settlement of Bengal, 

Thomas Munro had arrived as a young man of 
nineteen at Madras in 1780, and had taken his share 
in the wars against Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 
Later in life he won bis laurels in the wars with the 
Mahrattas, and received encomiums &om the British 
Parliament for his courage, ability, and success. But 
it is not as a successful soldier that Munro is remem¬ 
bered in India. He was one of the few of the Company’s 
servants who devoted hie life to promote the welfare 
of the people, and his name, therefore, is gratefully 
remembered by the people of Madras to this day, as 
the name of Cornwallis is in Bengal, and the name 
of Elphinstone in Bombay. 

Employed under Captain Bead on settlement work 
in the Barmahal districts, his keen eye detected the 
defects of the Company’s system of administration, 
and his sympathetic judgment suggested the true 
remedies. 

About the Eamatio he wrote: “ A great part of 
the Nawab’s revenues are remitted through agents 
in Madras at 3 per cent, and 4 per cent, per month. 
The rents in some parts of the Earnatic are regulated 
by the grain sown, every kind pa3dng a different rate, 
and in others they are levied in kind, and in all the 
leases are annual. When the rents are fixed accord¬ 
ing to the griun, the lands are measured every year. 
The surveyors in making their reports ^e guided 
the Iwibes they reomve, and a thousand hands are 
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practised both on the farmers and the OoTernment ; 
and where they are collected in kind, the produce bf 
the land is either thrown upon the cultivator, at a 
price much above its value, or else a standard is fixed 
for the market below which no person can sell until 
the whole of the public grain has been disposed of. 
Such wretched management, one would think, must 
soon ruin the country,” 

Similarly of the British territory he wrote: * Tha, 
Revenue Board made some time ago an application: 
for an increase of salary to the Collectors, which 
Government rejected with great marks of displeasure;, 
but in doing this, they showed little knowledge either 
of true policy or human nature, for when men are 
placed in situations where they can never become 
independent by their avowed emoluments, but where 
they may also, by robbing the public without any 
danger of discovery, become so on a sudden, the 
number of those who would balance which side to 
take is so small that it ought not to be brought into 
account. We see every day Collectors who have lived 
above their salary amassing great fortunes in a very 
few years. The operation by which this is accom¬ 
plished is very simple. When rents are paid in 
money, by giving Government a rent roll below the 
real one; and when in kind, by diminishing the pro¬ 
duce of the land or of the sales. It is vain to say 
that Collectors, being men of education and character, 
will not descend to such practices; the fact is against 
this conclusion,”^ 

By 1798 the Ryotwari settlement of the newly 
acquired Baramahal districts was completed. 

“The Baramahal has now been completely sur¬ 
veyed and the rents of it fixed. . . . The great number 
of farmers in the Baramahal necessarily occasions much 
detail in the management of the revenue; but there 
* Letter dated 31st Jannary 1795. 
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is no difficulty in it—^uothiug is required but constant 
attention, and where this is given, it is both better for 
the country and easier for the Collector to receive 
the rents directly from 60,000 farmers than by the 
medium of ten or twelve Zemindars or great land¬ 
holders. The rent of the division of the country under 
my charge, lost year was 165,000 Pagodas, which was 
coUeoted within the year without a single Rupee out¬ 
standing, and without any trouble, from about 20,000 
farmers.” ^ 

In this letter we see the growing partiality of 
Thomas Munro for the Ryotwari system in tracts of 
country where there were no hereditary Zemindars. 
In places like Bengal and the Northern Circars, whore 
the prevailing system was the possession of lands by 
great landlords, the Government had continued that 
system and made settlements with Zemindars. In 
other places, where the prevailing system was the 
payment of the revenues by the Ryots or cultivators 
direct to the State, Munro continued that system 
and made settlements direct with the Ryots. It was 
necessary and essential to give some permanency to 
the Government demand, in both cases, for the im¬ 
provement of agriculture and the prosperity of the 
people. This was done by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal; 
and this was desired and recommended by Thomas 
Mimro for Madras, but has never been done. Herein 
lies the fatal defect in the land settlements of Southern 
India. 

From Baramahal, Munro was transferred to Canara, 
where he completed the settlement work with his usual 
ability and success within one year, and the settlement 
here was made with landlords. 

“I came hete,” he wrote in 1800, “because, after 
having been n ame d as a person qualified to ascertain 
the actual revenue of the country, 1 could not deoHne 

' Letter dated eist September 1798. 
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tlie task wltliout seeming to des^t my duty; but now 
that this is done, and that the oolleetions, except irhere 
interrupted by invasion, are as regular as in the Bara m a- 
hal, or even more so, I think my work is performed.” ^ 

“All my settlements were made vdth the landlords, 
or, in cases where there was no landlord, with the 
immediate occupant. . . . The produce w%s perfectly 
ascertained, because the aooounts of it were brought 
forward by both parties. There was no instance in 

• which the Sirkar’s share [the Government’s share 1 | 
was more than one-third. In many it was not one^\ 
fifth or one-sixth, and in some not one-tenth of thet 
gross produce.”® 

When the country between the Krishna and the 
Tumbhadra was ceded by the Nizam of the Deccan to 
the East India Company in 1800, Thomas Mimro, who 
had settled Baramabal and Canara, was chosen to settle 
that country. The Ceded Districts were therefore the 
third field of Munro’s civil administration. That Munro 
performed his work in the new field with his usual 
ability and knowledge of details is beyond question; 
that the pressing demands of the revenue authorities 
prevented him from showing that consideration for the 
people which his own judgment suggested is admitted 
by him with a candour which almost disarms criticism. 

“Were I sure that every succeeding Board of 
Revenue and Government would support the slow 
and gradual increase of assessment which has already 
been recommended, I would undoubtedly adhere to 
it; but it is not likely that I shall be permitted. 
|The desire that men at the head of affairs usually 
/have of seeing the country, or at least the public 
f income, flourishing under their auspices, will most 

* probably compel me to proceed too rapidly. ... I 
may get nervous as I grow older, and become afraid 
of censure. If I leave room for my successor to 

Letter dated 13th Jal); iSoa * Letter dated 7th October 1800. 
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raise the revenue, it would be said that I allowed 
the inhabitants to defraud Oovemment. ... I have 
no thoughts at present of precipitating matters, though 
I shall, for the sake of assisting the public want of 
money, press the ryots more than I ought to do.” ^ 
When Mimro wrote this, he had in his mind the 

case of his, friend G--, who was about to be removed 

from the service because he had made assessments in 
the Kamatic which the Board of Revenue had con- 
sidled too low. It was by such undue pressure on# 
its revenue officers that the Company's government 
raised the land revenues of their newly acquired terri¬ 
tories to a point which was harsh and oppressive to the 
cultivators of the soil. 

“ The report is that the Board thinks that he was 
precipitate in his settlement of the Karnatic, that it was 
much too low, and that he trusted too much to his old 

friend, Lachmau Bow. G-says, that he made it 

low on purpose, with the view of Wng better able to 
raise it hereafter. I shall be extremely concerned if 
he is removed, not only for my regard for him as an 
old Mend, but because I am afraid that his marnage, 
after his long revenue life, has left him but little before 
the world. I think it hard, too, that a man should be 
removed merely for an error of judgment; censure 
would, I think, have been sufficient. You will observe, 
too, that his error is on the right side.” ® 

After an administration of the Ceded Districts for 
seven years, Thomas Munro at last left India in 1807 
for a well-earned rest. The authorities were highly 
pleased with the gradual increase of revenue which he 
showed, hrom ;C402,637 to ;^6o6,909, or an increase 
of 50 per cent, within seven years! * It was by such 
results that the Company judged the work of its 
officers. 

^ Iietter dated 5th September 1802. 

* Letter dated September 1802. 

* Fifth Eeport, 1812, p. 124- 
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Other districts were in the meantime settled bj 
other ofScers. Malabar came into the possession of 
the Company in 1/92, and was for a time included 
m the Bombay Presidency. The Bombay Government 
made two annual settlements with the Rajas and 
Nair chiefs of Malabsu:, followed by a five*years’ settle¬ 
ment. On the failure of the Rajas and> the Nair 
chiefs to make pimctual payments, their lands were 
taken from them, and they rose in rebellion. The 
' Bombay Government having thus failed in their ad¬ 
ministration, Malabar was transferred to the Madras 
Presidency in 1800. Lord Clive, then Governor of 
Madras, appointed a Principal Collector and Subor¬ 
dinate Collectors for the administration of the country. 
Settlements were made partly with landlords and 
partly with the tenants themselves, but the system 
of revenue management generally adopted was the 
Ryotwari system, which was now finding favour with 
the authorities.^ And thus the hereditary Rajas 
and Nair chiefs who had owned lands in Malabar 
before the time of the British rule were gradually 
got rid of, and finally disappeared from the scene. 
True statesmanship would have continued the old 
order of things, and reduced the Rajas and Nair 
chiefs into loyal subjects of the British Government 
and leaders of the people. But the desire to make 
settlements immediately with the cultivators, in order 
to get as much revenue as the land could yield, 
steadily influenced the policy of the Company’s gov¬ 
ernment more and more as years passed by. 

Tanjore was annexed by Lord Wellesley in 1799. 
The cultivators in this State used to pay their rents 
to their Raja through head-ryots, called Pattakdars. 
A Pattakdar’s circle included from one to 128 
villages; and many of the Pattakdars were virtually 
Zemindars. The British Government made a clean 
^ Fifth Beport, 1812, pp. 124-127. 
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sweep of these Pattakdars, introduced the Ryotwari 
system in 1804, and fixed the revenue with reference 
to the produce of an average number of years, not 
on a survey valuation of the lands.^ 

The administration of the Karnatic was transferred 
to the East India Company, firstly by the treaty 
concluded^ by Lord Cornwallis with the Nawab in 
1792, and finally by the annexation of the Karnatic 
made by Lord Wellesley in i8oi. A great portion 
of this territory had been for many generations, • 
often for centuries, under the rule of the local military 
chiefs, known as the Polygars. 

The Polygars were head-men of villages, or 
public servants of other descriptions, whose' actual 
condition had become changed to that of military 
rulers during the revolutions of power in the Deccan, 
which had everywhere contributed to the usurpa¬ 
tion of authority, and in no part more than in the 
southern division of the Peninsula, Though their 
Sunnuds, where Sunnuds could be produced, did not 
particularly describe the terms on which they held 
their Pollums [estates], they all bore internal evidence 
of their dependence on the Emperor, and of their 
subjection to the Subadars of the Karnatic, to whom 
they yielded tribute, and whose camp they were 
bound to attend, whenever summoned, with a military 
force proportioned to the extent of their local juris¬ 
dictions/' ^ 

The condition of the Polygars had formed the 
subject of much correspondence from the time of 
Warren Hastings, The Nawab of the Karnatic had 
frequently sought the help of his British allies to 
extirpate these local chiefs, in order to extend his 
own power over the people, but the Court of Directors 
had marked with concern the employment of British 


' Fifth Report, l8i2, p, 127. 
* /6id, p. 145. 
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troops in the disagreeable service of helping the 
Nawab against the Polygars. They had given pre¬ 
cise orders that “the native princes, called Polygars, 
should not be extirpated.” They had considered it 
"repugnant to humanity to force them [the Poly¬ 
gars] to such dreadful extremities.” They had feared 
that the Nawab’s government was “no^e of the 
mildest,” and that there was “ great oppression in 
collecting his revenues.” And while they were aware 
.that the people of the Kamatic had suffered from 
many distresses, they had held that the oppression 
of the Nawab of the Karnatic was “greater than 
all.” 

After the conclusion of Cornwallis’s treaty of 1792 
with the Nawab of the Karnatic, the Directors entered 
into a full discussion of the principles of that treaty 
in their despatch of the loth Juno 1795. This was 
followed by discussions in India, and in 1797 Lord 
Hobart, Governor of Madras, recorded a minute sug¬ 
gesting tho means of rendering the Polygars useful 
subjects and obedient tributaries of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. The Directors replied in their despatch 
of the 5th June 1799, in which they insisted on 
the absolute suppression of the military power of 
the Polygars, and on the institution of a pecu¬ 
niary tribute higher than the Polygars had paid 
before. 

Armed with this despatch, the Madras authorities 
went beyond all just and reasonable limits. They con¬ 
cluded a settlement in 1799-1800, by which they 
retained all lands held by the Polygars outside their 
own villages, and demanded a revenue which exceeded 
the previous demand by no less than 117 per cent. 
The Southern Polygars rose in insurrection. The 
rising was soon put down, and the insurgents were 
deprived of their estates, and in some cases capi¬ 
tally punished. The revenue was declared to bo 
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progressive for several years, and afterwards to remain 
unalterable to an amount calculated to be equal to 
two-thirds of the gross collections. Finally, a Per¬ 
manent Settlement was made in 1803 for the four¬ 
teen estates which still remained in the hands of 
the Southern Polygars, and the revenues fixed were 
more n^derate than the exorbitant demands of 
1799-1800, varjung from 41 per cent, to 51 per cent, 
of the gross rental. These estates were principally 
situated in the Tinivelly district, and similar settle* 
ments were made with the Polygars in Sivaganga and 
Eamnad.^ 

Permanent Settlements were also made with the 
Western Polygars in 1802; but for the Polygars of 
Chitoor, who came under British rule with the annexa¬ 
tion of the Karnatic, a worse fate was reserved. They 
resisted the British claims and were mostly driven 
from their fastnesses, and took refuge in the jungles. 
With a few exceptions, all the estates of the Chitoor 
Polygars were resumed, and settlements were made 
with the tenants direct. 

Looking back to these transactions after the lapse 
of a century, one cannot but regret the harsh policy 
which led to the virtual extirpation of the Polygars in 
the Karnatic. The Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany were right in depriving them of all military 
power, for under the modern system of administra¬ 
tion that power must necessarily belong to the State 
alone. But it was not a just or wise policy to deprive 
them of their estates outside their own villages, to 
demand from them a sudden and exorbitant increase 
in revenue, or to punish their insurrection by virtually 
stamping them out. They had preserved some sort 
of peace and order in their estates during the harass¬ 
ing and troublesome wars of Southern India in the 

1 Fifth Beport, i8ia, pp. 146-147. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; they had pro¬ 
tected -weavers and manufactures and shielded the 
cultivators -when there -viras hardly any other con¬ 
stituted authority in the land ; they had excavated 
great canals and reservoirs for irrigation all over 
Southern India; and they had given shelter to the 
British themselves -when Madras -was taken by the 
French in the early Kamatic -wars. If the Polygars 
-were guilty of turbulence and oppression, they shared 
, their faults -with almost all chiefs and nobles in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Asia and in 
Europe, and a -wise statesmanship would have at¬ 
tempted to reduce them to order instead of trying to 
“ root out the Polygars.” It is not a wise policy for 
any Government to change the old institutions of a 
land; it is not a humane policy for an alien Govern¬ 
ment to suppress a class, and to confiscate its pro¬ 
prietary rights, in order to add to its income by direct 
settlements -with the tillers of the soil. 

The policy of Lord Wellesley’s Government in 
Madras appears in strong and unfavourable contrast 
with the policy of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal. Lord 
Cornwallis found the Bengal peasantry living under 
hereditary Zemindars, and strengthened and per¬ 
petuated the Zemindari institution. Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s government found a largo part of the Karnatic 
under the power of the Polygars, and virtually rooted 
them out in order to bring the people under its direct 
control. Lord Cornwallis respected an ancient insti¬ 
tution, and has thus preserved in Bengal a large, 
prosperous, and contented middle class. Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s policy denuded Madras of a similar class, and 
the loss has not been repaired after a century of 
British rule. Madras has no strong, influential, pros¬ 
perous middle class, forming a natural link between 
the cultivators and an alien Government. 
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The policy of Lord Wellesley's Government in 
Madras bore a resemblance rather to the policy of 
the French Kevolution, which a few years before had 
confiscated the rights of the territorial aristocracy of 
France. Tet what the barons lost in France was a 
gain to the French nation; what the Polygars lost in 
Madras was a gain to an alien trading company. The 
rents which the Polygars had obtained from the people 
under their jurisdictions had been spent among the 
people, had flowed back to them through various 
channels, and had fructified their trades, manufac¬ 
tures, and industries. The land revenues which the 
Company obtained — after the Polygars had been 
virtually extirpated—were, after defraying the cost 
of administration, withdrawn from the country as 
the profits of foreign traders. “It cannot be con¬ 
cealed or denied,” said one of the ablest of the 
Directors of the Company, “that the object of this 
[Ryotwari] system is to obtain for Government the 
utmost that the land will yield in the shape of 
rent.” ^ 

We have in the foregoing pages given a brief but 
connected account of the land settlement in Madras 
down to 1807. We have reviewed the revenue arrange¬ 
ments in the Northern Circars, ending in the Permanent 
Settlement of 1802-1805. We have referred to the 
settlements of Thomas Munro in Baramahal, Canara, 
and the Ceded Districts. We have described the 
operations undertaken in Malabar and in Tanjore; 
and we have also described the transactions in the 
Kamatic, ending in Permanent Settlements with some 
of the remaining Polygars, while the greater portion 
of the province was settled with the cultivators 
direct. 

* HentT' St. John Tncker, Meinot’udi of /awiion QovefwatnL liondon, 
« 8 S 3 . P- “ 3 * 
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The results of all these settlements can be best 
shoum in the form of the appended list: ^ 


Permanently Settled 

The Jaigir round Madias 
The !N‘orthern Circars . 

Salem 

Western Polygars^ estates 
Chitoor Poly gars' estates 
Southern Polygars^ estates ^ 

Eamnad. 

Krishnagiri. 

Dindigal. 

Trevendapuram 1 

Jaigir villages j * * * 


1801- 2 

t8o2-s 

r 

1802- 3 


1803- 4 

1804- 5 
1804-S 

1806-7 


Not PermaTiently Settled^ 

Malabar. 

Canara. 

Mysore . . \ Coimbatur. 

Ceded Districts. 

Balaghat. 

Palnad. 

Nellor and Ongole. 

Arcot. 

Karnatic • • ^ Sativad. 

Trichinopoly. 

Madura. 

Tinivelly. 

It will appear from what has been stated before 
that, as the system of settlements with Zemindars, 
Polygars, and other head-men began to be looked 
upon with disfavour in Madras, direct settlements 
with Ryots or cultivators began to find favour. The 
story of the final acceptance of this Ryotwari system 
for the Province will be narrated in the two succeeding 
chapters. 


^ Fifth Report, 1812, p« 163. 



CHAPTER VIII 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES OR INDIVIDUAL TENANTS 
A DEBATE IN MADRAS, 1807-1820 

The table given at the close of the last chapter 
shows the districts in Madras which were permanently 
settled, and those which had not been so settled in 
1807. The question was then discussed, what dur¬ 
able arrangements should be made with regard to 
these last. 

Would a Permanent Zemindari Settlement^ similai 
to that introduced by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, be 
extended to these places ? 

Would a Permanent Byotwari Settlement^ recom¬ 
mended by Thomas Munro, be adopted ? 

Or would a Permanent Mauzaioari Settlementy Le. 
a collective settlement with each Village Community, 
as recommended by the Madras Board of Revenue, 
be finally decided upon ? 

The economic history of India has no more in¬ 
teresting chapter than the debates on this momentous 
question. 

On the eve of his departure for Europe in 1807, 
fter his labour of seven years in the Ceded Districts, 
btoj gias Mun ^ recorded. Ms iamcuia^jceportreeem- 
aending a Perma nent. Ryotwari- Settlemont of, those 
>j^ricts. He described the exorbitant revenue he 
had raised, being 45 per cent, of the gross produce; 
he recommend^ ^ reduction of this revenue by a 
quarter; and he proposed that the assessment should 
then be made permanent 


*35 
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“As one-third of the produce is, therefore, the 
highest point to which assessment can in general be 
carried without destroying landed property, and as it 
is also the point to which it must be lowered before 
persons who are not cultivators can occupy Circar 
lands without loss, it is obvious that unless the 
assessment is reduced to this rate, land cki neither 
be occupied by all classes of inhabitants, nor ever 
become private property, nor can any Permanent: 
Settlement be made, calculated to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the Ryots or of the public revenue. I am, ■ 
therefore, of opinion, that in a Permanent Settlement 
of the Ceded Districts, the rent of Government should 
be about one-third of the gross produce. The pre¬ 
sent assessment is about 45 per cent. To bring it 
to the proposed level would require a remission of 
25 per cent., as may be seen from the following 
example:— 

Total gross produce, say . . . .100 

Government share hy the present assessment. 45 

Deduct 25 per cent, of assessment . . iil 

Government’s share hy proposed permanent 

assessment.33f 


“ I shall now proceed to state the manner in 
which I think a Permanent Ryotwari Settlement in 
the Ceded Districts may be made. . . . 

" 1st. The settlement shall be Ryotwari. 

“ and. The amount of the settlement shall increase 
and decrease annually, according to the extent of land 
in cultivation. 

“ 3rd. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall 
be made in the survey rate of assessment. 

“4th. An additional reduction in the assessment 
of 8 per cent., or 33 per cent, in all, shall be allowed 
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on all lands watered by wells» or by water raised 
by macbinery from rivers and nullahs; provided the 
cultivators keep the wells or embankments (Dirroas) 
in repair at their own expense. A similar reduction 
shall be allowed on the lands watered by small tanks, 
wherever the cultivators agree to bear the expense 
of repairs? 

“ Sth. Every Ryot shall be at liberty, at the end 
of every year, either to throw up a part of his land 
or to occupy more, according to his circumstances J 
but whether he throw up or occupy, he shall not 
be permitted to select, but shall take or reject pro¬ 
portional share of good and bad together. 

" 6th. Every Ryot, as long as he pays the rent of 
his land, shall be considered as the complete owner of 
the soil, and shall be at liberty to let it to a tenant 
without any limitation as to rent, and to sell it as 
he pleases. 

“ 7 th. No remission shall be made, on ordinary 
occasions, for bad crops or other accidents. Should 
failure occur which cannot be made good from the 
property or land of the defaulters, the village in which 
they happen shall be liable for them to the extent of 
10 per cent, additional on the rent of the remaining 
Ryots, but no further. 

“ Sth. All unoccupied land shall remain in the 
hands of the Government, and the rent or whatever 
part of it may be hereafter cultivated shall bo added 
to the public revenue. 

“ 9th. All taxes on houses, shops, and professions, 
all duties, licenses, &c., shall belong exclusively to 
Government. The Ryot on whose land houses or 
shops may be built shall not be entitled to receive 
a higher rent from them than the equivalent of the 
survey rent of the ground which they occupy. 

** 10th. The repairs of all tanks which are not 
rendered private property by an extra remission, or 
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Desivundum Enaum, shall be made at the expense 
of Government. 

“ iith. Tuccavie shall be gradually discontinued. 

“ 12 th. Potails, Curnums, and all other village ser¬ 
vants shall remain as heretofore under the Collector. 

“ 13 th. Private creditors, who may distrain the 
property of Eyots, shall discharge the rent •w'hich may 
be due from such Eyots to Government, and shall 
give security for it before they begin the distraint." ^ 

We have made this long extract because it ie' 
necessary to clearly understand the plan of a Eyotwari 
settlement as conceived by its real author. Thomas i 
Munro desired a settlement with each individual Eyot, 
and desired it to be permanent, subject to increase or 
decrease of revenue as more or less land was taken 
imder cultivation. 

Lord William Bentinck, who succeeded Lord Clive 
as Governor of Madras in 1803, was precisely of the 
same opinion. In a minute recorded by him in 1806 
he recorded that the Zomindari settlement suited Ben¬ 
gal, where there were hereditary Zemindars, but did not 
suit those parts of Madras where such landlords did 
not exist. 

“ I am satisfied that the creation of Zemindars is a 
measure incompatible with the true interests of the 
Government and of the community at large. ... I am 
not at all at variance with the principles of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, which I admire, and which I 
believe to be applicable to this and to every' part of 
the world." 

And in a subsequent minute recorded in the same 
year the Governor said: 

“ If an ann ual settlement with the Eyots, founded 
upon fixed principles, the essential part of which was 
to secure to the Eyot for a year the fruits of his industry, 
had actually been productive of such decided adyan- 
' Report dated r5th Aagost 1807. 
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tages, a Permanent Settlement founded upon the same 
principles, but carried to a greater extent with regard 
to the benefit of the Byot, would produce the same 
effect in an increased ratio.” ^ 

It will appear firom these extracts that a Permanent 
Settlement was the predominant idea both of Thomas 
Munro and of Lord William Bentinck when they 
advocated the Ryotwari system. Six years after he 
had left India, Thomas Munro was examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the eve of 
the renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813, and 
he explained his ideas before the Committee as forcibly, 
as lucidly, and as unmistakably, as ho was capable of 
doing it. 

“Has any permanent revenue arrangement been 
extended to the Ceded Districts of which you were the 
Collector ? ” 

“ Until the period that I left India no Permanent 
Settlement had been made, but the Ryots were so far 
protected in the enjoyment of their property, that a 
fixed rent had been settled upon all the land, and 
every Ryot could retain his own farm for ever, provided 
he paid that rent; no increase could be made U|>on 
the land rent.” 

“Have the goodness to explain to the Committee 
what you understand by the Ryotwari system.” 

“ I shall state what I understand to be the principle 
of the Ryotwari system, the details will perhaps be too 
extensive. The principle of the Ryotwari system is to { 
fix an assessment upon the whole land of the country; 1 
this assessment is permanent; every Ryot who is like- i 
wise a cultivating proprietor of the land which he 
holds is' permitted to hold that land at a fixed assess¬ 
ment as long as he pleases; he holds it for ever with¬ 
out any additional assessment; if he occupies any 
waste or j^ditional land, he pays the assessment that 
^ Sfinntes dated 29th and 25th November x8o6. 
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is fixed upon that land and no more; his rent under¬ 
goes no alteration.” 

“Is the Committee to understand that in respect 
to permanency there is no difference between the Ryot- 
wari system and the Bengal Permanent Settlement ? " 

“With respect to permanency there is no differ¬ 
ence between the two systems, but the Ryotwari leaves 
the Government an increasing revenue arising from 
the waste in proportion to its cultivation.” ^ 

If language has any meaning, then it is clear that 
the Ryotwari settlements which Munro had already 
made, and which he desired to introduce in other 
parts of Madras, were on the condition that every 
Ryot would hold his land for ever wiihemt any additional 
assessment, except for new lands reclaimed. If words 
have any definite significance, then it is clear that there 
was no difference with respect to permanency between 
Cornwallis’s Zemindari settlement and Munro’s Ryot¬ 
wari settlement, except that waste lands brought under 
cultivation had to be paid for under the latter system. 
It is necessary to comprehend this clearly, because the 
right of the cultivators in Madras to a fixed, unchang¬ 
ing, unalterable revenue for the same lands has been 
ignored by the Madras Government in the recent 
years, and the first principle of Munro’s Ryotwari settle¬ 
ment has been disregarded. 

While the idea of a Permanent Zemindari Settle¬ 
ment began to be looked upon with disfavour, and that 
of a Permanent Ryotwari Settlement received Munro’s 
favour, a third system was advocated by the Madras 
Board of Revenue—a scheme of a Permanent Mauzawari 
Settlement, or a settlement with each village com¬ 
munity. Referring to Munro’s proposal of the 15 th 
August 1807 in favour of a reduction of 25 per cent. 

^ Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of the whole 
House and the Select Committee on the affairs of the Bast India Com¬ 
pany, 1813, pp. I 49 » * 73 - 
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on the exorbitant revenue which had been fixed, the 
Board of Bevenue made this new suggestion. 

“ 29. This is the outline of Colonel Munro's plan, 
which is not less applicable to all the districts as yet 
unsettled than to the Ceded Districts; and if the exi¬ 
gencies of Government allowed of so great a sacrifice 
as a remission on the present standard rents to the 
extent of 2 5 per cent., or even of 15 per cent., we 
should consider the measure highly advisable and cal¬ 
culated to produce great ulterior advantages. Indeed, 
it would be idle to dispute that the less we take from 
the cultivator of the produce of his labour the more 
flourishing must be his condition. 

“ 30. But if the exigencies of Government do not 
permit them to make so great a sacrifice, if they 
cannot at once confer the boon of private property, 
they must be content to establish a private interest in 
the soil as effectually as they can under the farming 
system; if they cannot afford to give up a share of 
the landlord's rent, they must be indulgent landlords. 

‘‘31. Under such circumstances the transition 
from Ryotwari to Village-rents, as suggested by Mr. 
Hogdson, appears to us best adapted to secure 
the revenue of the State and the prosperity of the 
country. . . • 

“38. Every village with its twelve Agagandeas, as 
they arc denominated, is a potty commonwealth, with 
its Mokuddum, Potail, Rapod, Reddy or chief inhabitant 
at the head of it, and India is a great assemblage of 
such commonwealths. The inhabitants, during war, 
look chiefly to their own head-inhabitants; they give 
themselves no trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdoms while the village remains entire; 
they care not to what power it is transferred, on whom¬ 
soever it devolves, the internal management remains 
imaltered; the head-inhabitant is still the collector, 
magistrate, and head-farmer. 
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•• 39, From the age of Manu to the present day 
the settlements have been made either with or through 
the head-inhabitants. When the revenue was thought 
to be high enough, and the head-inhabitant agreed to 
it, he was usually left to settle with the Ryots; if it was 
too low and the head-inhabitant objected to an increase, 
the Amaldar settled with the Ryots in his presence. 
This system has stood the test of time, and as under 
it whole provinces have often been in a highly culti¬ 
vated state, it must certainly be well calculated fc^ 
the great object of promoting agriculture.” ^ 

The Government of Madras, in their reply to the 
Board of Revenue, authorised the conclusion of tri- 
ennial village settlements in many of the unsettled 
districts as a preparatory measure to the introduction of 
a Permanent Village Settlement.^ And on the expiry 
of these triennial settlements they proposed in their 
letter to the Court of Directors the conclusion of a 
decennial settlement, to become permanent if approved 
by the Directors.® 

The Directors were now alarmed at the idea of a 
Permanent Settlement, and they charged the Board of 
Revenue with having acted without orders in autho¬ 
rising the decennial settlement. 

“ In all the provinces that may be unsettled when 
the despatch shall reach you, the principle of the Ryot- 
wari system, as it is termed, shall be acted upon, and 
that where the village rents upon any other principle 
shall have been established, the leases shall be declared 
terminable at the expiration of the period for which 
they may have been granted.” * 

The Government of Madras protested against this 
decision of the Directors, 

“ That agriculture was regarded as the basis of 

^ Letter dated 25th April 180$. 

^ Letter dated 25th Hay xSoS. 

^ Letter dated 29th February 1812. 

* Letter dated 16th December 1812. 
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imtional wealth and. prosperity; that it was considered 
essential to the improvement and extension of agri¬ 
culture to restrict the demands of Government upon 
landed property; that it was not supposed Government 
could lose by this restriction, since without it agricul¬ 
ture would never be improved and extended, nor the 
resources of the country increased. ... In offering the 
foregoing remarks, we have considered the Permanent 
Settlement strictly as a question of fiscal policy. But 
it does not need to be shown that it is of vital import¬ 
ance also, as being calculated to give to the mass of 
the people, who are engaged in agriculture, a deep 
and permanent interest in the stability of our Govern¬ 
ment.” ^ 

In the following year, the Government of Madras 
made a still more eloquent appeal to the Court of 
Directors in favour of Permanent Village Settlements 
and against Permanent Ryotwari Settlements, 

“ If the primary object of a Permanent Settlement 
be to give the people the mana.gement of their own 
affairs, from the belief that their affairs will be indefi- 
nitelyv^anaged by themselves than by public officers, 
how httlo would that object be attained under such a 
system [the Ryotwari system] ? How entirely would 
all management stiU remain in those hands from which 
it was meant to transfer it. It is singular that, under 
such a system, professedly designed to protect the 
rights and interests of landed proprietors, they are to 
forfeit all property in any land which, through general 
or peculiar calamity or indolence or mismanagement, 
they may any year fail to cultivate, and their property 
in it is, on every such occurrence, to escheat to the 
Government; assuredly a more violent encroachment 
on landed property, where it really exists, than ever 
was attempted under any other system. , . . 

“ He [the cultivator] is not secure against a fraudu- 

^ Letter dated 5th March 1813. 
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lent measurement on the estimation of the land he 
quits or the land he occupies; nay, if to escape from 
the mode of oppression he resolves not to alter his 
limits, the current business of agriculture, the means of 
irrigation, the distribution of Tuccavy, or of an abate¬ 
ment of rent on account of calamity, all must be 
regulated by men who have no interest in his property, 
no sympathy with his feelings. Surely it were better 
that confidence should be reposed where self-interest 
affords a security against its being abused, and that the 
people should be left to improve the country in their 
own way, without the encumbrance of useless and ill- 
judged aid from public officers, and without the dread' 
of their oppression and rapacity. At any rate, we own 
that the Ryotwari system, proposed by Colonel Munro, 
seems to us in no respect to deserve the name of a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue, but, on the 
contrary, to leave land revenue and landed property as 
unsettled as ever, and the people liable to all that prying, 
meddling interference of public officers tmder which no 
private concern can prosper. . . . 

" The grand difierence between the view at present 
taken in England regarding Indian laud revenue and 
that taken here, seems to be, that in England the fear 
is that the public demands upon the resources of India 
may not keep pace with its prosperity; while here the 
universal sentiment, wo believe without any exception 
whatever, is, that the prosperity of the country is so 
much depressed by the public demands, that, without 
the most liberal and judicious management, there is 
more danger of its resources declining than room to 
hope for their speedy increase. This is a sentiment 
which we cannot too strongly convey to your Honour¬ 
able Court. It is addressed to your wisdom, to your 
sense of justice, to your humanity; it concerns the suc¬ 
cessful administration of your Government no less than 
the welfare and happiness of a numerous population 
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and the prosperity of an extensive country, fevoured by 
nature, protected from internal oommotion and foreign 
assault, and requiring only moderation in the demands 
of Government upon its resources to render it rich and 
flourishing. Compared with the attainment of these 
great ends, of how little value appears every sacriflce 
which can* be made for them ? ” ^ 

The decision of the question between Byotwari 
settlements and Village settlements was delayed for 
a time, as judicial and administrative reforms claimed 
more immediate attention. Thomas Munro had passed 
seven years in England after his twenty-seven years’ 
labours in India, when he was sent out again as the 
head of a Commission to revise the judicial system, 
and arrived at Madras on the 16th September 1814. 
How he laboured to improve the judicial system, 
and to admit the people of India to some respon¬ 
sible posts in the judicial service, will be narrated 
in another place; how he distinguished himself in 
the last Mahratta War by placing his confidence and 
trust in the people of India, as much as by his 
bravery in the field, is a subject which does not 
fall within the scope of this work.^ On the con- 


1 Letter dated 12th August 1814. 

^ The admiration felt by Sir John Malcolm, him<«elf a distinguished 
aoldier and a friend of the people of India, for Munro’s plan of opera*- 
tion is thus expressed in his letter of the 17th February 1818;—“I 
send you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Sahib, written for 
the information of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same 
impression upon you that it did upon me, we shall all recede as this 
extraordinary man comes forward. We use vulgar means, and go on 
zealously, and actively, and courageously enough; but bow different is 
his part in the drama ! Insulated in an enemy’s country with no mili¬ 
tary means whatever (dve disposable companies were nothing), he forms 
the plan of subduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
oconpiedf and collecting the revenues that are due to the enemy, 
through the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and sup¬ 
ported by a few irregular infantry whom he invites from the neigh* 
bouring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is ^ once 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his could 
alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands by the 
most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of the 

K 
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elusion of this wsr, MutU'o left once more for England 
in (Tanuarj 1819, and the question of land settle*- 
m^ts now came up for decision. 

The Board of ReTenue at Madras were still in 
favour of the introduction of Village settlements, and 
in 1818 they recorded one of the most exhaustive 
and memorable minutes ever written in India. 

Speaking of the Zemindar! system, they said: 
“The increased facility and r^ularity with which 
this revenue had been collected, free from any ex¬ 
tensive abuses on the part of the native revenUe 
servants, and exempting the Government through 
its Collectors and Superintending Boards from the 
heavy duties inseparable from annual settlements, 
and from investigations into annual accusations of 
fraud and embezzlement in the collection of the 
revenue . . . forms a striking contrast with the 
former fruitless attempts of the Government to en¬ 
force the payment of their dues in the Circars, the 
evasion and subterfuges practised by the Zemindars 
and Polygars, the coercion and assistance of a military 
force, to which it was so often found necessary to resort 
for the purpose of realising the collections from the 
zemindari and pollam lands, and the numerous abuses 
of every description formerly so prevalent throughout 
the native establishments, and which still continue 
to disgrace the districts in which temporary settle¬ 
ments continue to prevail. . . . 

"The ancient Zemindars and Polygars were, in 
fact, the nobility of the country, and though the 
origin of some of their tenures would not bear too 
minute a scrutiny, they were connected with the 
people by ties by which it was more politic, more 
liberal, and more Just to strengthen than to dissolve. 


natiTSB to themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the beaefite 
of a Ooveinment which, when adndniatered by a man lUce him, ia one 
of the beat in the world.” 
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Had our power in tihe Circars been as strong on 
the acquisition of these provinces as it subsequently 
became at the period of the transfer of the Ceded 
Districts, the ancient Zemindars, like the Polygars 
of the latter country, might perhaps have been re¬ 
moved from their lands and reduced to the situation 
of mere pensioners on our bounty; but when the 
attachment of the people to their native chieftains 
and the local situation of many Zemindaris are con¬ 
sidered, it may be greatly doubted whether such a 
policy would not have been as unwise as it would have 
been ungenerous.” 

Speaking of the Ryotwari system, they wrote; 

“ The Ryotwari system had its origin in the Baramahal 
and Salem districts, ceded to the Company in 1792, 
and was first introduced by Colonel Read, the officer 
appointed to take charge of that country on its ces¬ 
sion; Colonel Munro, Colonel Macleod, and Colonel 
Graham, then lieutenants, were assistants under 
Colonel Read. . . . 

“ In the Northern Division of Arcot, all these 
superiorities [special rights of Mirasdars or hereditary 
peasant proprietors] were also resumed and incor¬ 
porated with the public revenue. In short, the sur¬ 
vey assessment was raised so high as to absorb in 
the Government revenue any little rent remaining 
to the landholders. No intermediate person was 
acknowledged between the State and the actual cul¬ 
tivator. . . . 

“ The Ryotwari settlement, in fact, was made annually, 
frequently by the Tehsildars and Sheristadars [subor- 
din^ low-paid officers], and was not in general con¬ 
cluded until after the crop had been raised; the system 
rixen was to make as high a settlement as it was prac¬ 
ticable to realise. If the crop was good, the demand 
was raised as high within the survey rates as the means 
of the Ryots would admit; if the crop was bad> the 
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last farthing was notwithstanding demanded, and no 
remission was allowed unless the Ryot was totally 
unable to pay the rent. On this point the most 
severe scrutiny was instituted, for not only was the 
whole of the Collector’s detailed establishment of 
servants employed in an investigation of his means, 
but each of his neighbours were converted into in¬ 
quisitors by being themselves made liable for his 
failure, unless they could show that he was possessed 
of property. . . . 

“ He [the cultivator] was constrained to occupy all 
such fields as were allotted to him by the revenue 
officers, and whether he cultivated them or not, he 
was, as Mr. Thackeray emphatically terms it, saddled 
with the rent of each. To use the words of Mr. 
Chaplin, the Collector in Bellary, one of the most able 
of Colonel Munro’s former assistants, and still one 
of the most strenuous advocates of the Ryotwari 
system, it was the custom under it, ‘to exert in a 
great degree the authority, which is incompatible with 
the existing regulations, of compelling the inhabitants 
to cultivate a quantity of ground proportionate to their 
circumstances.* This he explains to have been done 
by ‘ the power to confine and punish them,* exercised 
by the Collector and his native revenue servants; and 
he expressly adds, that if the Ryot was driven by these 
oppressions from the fields which he tilled, it was the 
established practice ‘ to follow the fugitive wherever he 
went, and by assessing him at discretion, to deprive 
him of all advantage, he might expect to derive from 
a change of residence/ . . . 

“ Ignorant of the true resources of the newly-acquired 
countries, as of the precise nature of their landed tenures, 
we find a small band of foreign conquerors no sooner 
obtaining possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled 
by various nations, differing from each other in language, 
customs, and habits, than they attempt what would be 
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called a Herculean task, or rather a visionary project 
even in the most civilised countries of Europe, of which 
every statistical information is possessed, and of which 
the Government are one with the people, viz., to fix a 
land-rent, not on each province, district, or country, not 
on each estate or farm, but on every separate field with¬ 
in their dominions. In pursuit of this supposed im¬ 
provement, we find them unintentionally dissolving the 
ancient ties, the ancient usages which united the re¬ 
public of each Hindu village, and by a kind of agrarian 
law, newly assessing and parcelling out the lands which 
from time immemorial had belonged to the Village Com¬ 
munity collectively, not only among the individual 
members of the privileged order (Mirasdars and Ka- 
deems), but even among the inferior tenantry (Pykaris), 
we observe them ignorantly denying, and by their 
denial abolishing private property in the land, resum¬ 
ing what belonged to a public body (the Grama- 
manium), and conferring in lieu of it a stipend in 
money on one individual; professing to limit their 
demand to each field, but in fact, by establishing such 
limit, an unattainable maximum, assessing the Ryot at 
discretion, and, like the Musalman Government which 
preceded them, binding the Ryot by force to the plough, 
compelling him to till land acknowledged to be over- 
assessed, dragging him back to it if ho absconded, 
deferriug their demand upon him until his crop came 
to maturity, then taking from him all that could be 
obtained, and leaving him nothing but his bullocks 
and seed grain, nay, perhaps obliged to supply him 
even with these, in order to renew his melancholy task 
of cultivating, not for himself, but for them.” 

Such was the state of cultivators under the Ryot- 
wari system without the protection of a permanent 
and moderate assessment which Munro had recom¬ 
mended. A more forcible picture of a “ human cattle- 
farm ” has never been painted. 
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Lastly, with regard to the Village ^stenx the Board 
wrote: “Although this system has not been equally 
successful in every district, yet even where (as in 
Bellary) it has been the least so, the Collectors are 
unanimous in opinion that it has most materially 
improved the condition of the agricultural population 
of the country, and it is the great body of the Ryots, 
and not the mere parties with whom the settlement 
was concluded, who have chiefly benefited by the 
Village settlement. The Ryotwari Teerwas have nearly 
everywhere been greatly reduced, and instead of the 
head Ryots oppressing their inferiors, most of the 
Collectors have been obliged to prop their weakened 
authority by that of their Tehsildars. This, without 
any material exception, is the universal language of 
all their reports, and it is a result which may be 
confidently offered as conclusive evidence that the 
system has generally answered the expectations of 
those by whom it was introduced. But whore the 
settlement has been best conducted, as in Cuddapah 
and the Northern Division of Arcot, a picture of pros¬ 
perity is drawn of which the parallel may in vain be 
sought throughout the revenue records of this Presi¬ 
dency.” ^ 

This last appeal was made in vain. The great 
author of the Ryotwari system, now Sir Thomas 
Munro, K.C.B., returned to India, for the third and 
last time as Governor of Madras; and the Ryotwari 
system was finally accepted for the Province, except 
where Zemindari settlements had already been made 
with Zemindars and Polygars. Looking back, after a 
lapse of over eighty years, to these memorable debates, 
the student of Indian history still reflects on them with 
a melancholy interest, and his admiration for the high 
personal character of Sir Thomas Monro does not 
prevent him from feeling that in this controversy the 

> Boud'a Mlante dated 5th January t8l8. 
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of Bereme was in the right A wise Govepi- 
meat t^es to foster and improTe, not to eweep aside, 
the ancient institutions of a country, when they are 
consistent with modem progress. It is undeniable 
that the internal concerns of villages in India could 
be managed more successfully, and more satisfactorily 
to themselves, by the villagers than by Tehsildars, 
Sheristadars, and policemen; and that it is a gain to 
the cause of humanity to let large classes of people 
manage their own concerns where possible. Munro 
himself, if he had seen village communities in a work¬ 
able condition in the early scenes of his settlement 
work, in Baramahal, Canara, and the Ceded Districts, 
would have been the strongest advocate of that 
system. But having made settlements direct with 
the cultivators in those places, having advocated that 
system to the Government of Madras and before the 
House of Commons, having got the Directors of the 
Company to sanction that system in all the unsettled 
parts of the province, he was unable, late in his life, 
to change his opinion, and appreciate the more desir¬ 
able form of land administration through the agency 
of village communities which the Board of Revenue 
had fostered between 1812 and 1818. As Governor 
of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro did all he could to 
foster the village institutions; he organised Panchyets, 
and conferred on them judicial powers, and he 
endeavoured to continue the village communities of 
India as living and organic institutions, such as 
they had been in the past. But all these endeavours 
failed. When all real power is taken away from 
old institutions, forms of authority will not keep 
them alive. And the villagers, harassed by every 
petty revenue ofELcer and corrupt policeman, could no 
longer continue to work together as corporate bodies, 
as they had done before. Among the many changes 
which India has witnessed with the advent of the 
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British rule, many of them making for progress and 
advancement, and some of them deplorable, the 
saddest change is the virtual extinction of the old 
forms of self-government, and the disappearance of 
those ancient Village Communities of which India was 
the first home among all the countries of the earth. 

The final rejection of the Village system <idvooated 
by the Board of Revenue has only an academical 
interest for the modern reader; what has more prac¬ 
tical significance is that the Ryotwari system, advo¬ 
cated by Thomas Munro himself, has not been continued 
in its entirety. Thomas Munro had declared in 1807 
and in 1813, as strongly and emphatically as it was 
possible to do it, that the essence of the Ryotwari 
system was the permanency of assessments; that the 
Ryotwari settlement was as permanent as the Zemindari 
settlement of Bengal except in regard to waste lands. 
The Ryotwari system was introduced finally in all 
unsettled tracts in Madras in 1820, but the per¬ 
manency of the assessments, recognised and admitted 
by the Madras Government down to 1862, has since 
been ignored. The uncertainty of the State demand, 
now altered at each recurring settlement on grounds 
which are unintelligible to the people, leaves the 
agricultural population of Madras in a state of per¬ 
petual uncertainty and chronic poverty. 



CHAPTER IX 


MUNBd AND THE EYOTWAKI SETTLEMENT IN 
MADRAS (1820-1827) 

Sir Thomas Munro came to Madras as Governor of 
that Province in May 1820, and the Ryotwari system 
was declared to be generally introduced in the same 
month. Every possible opportunity was taken of 
gettmg back, on occasions of lapses or by moans of 
purchase, the Zemindaris and Mootahs, and all other 
tenures into which the Ryotwari system was now to 
be introduced, and village leases were rapidly got rid 
of. Collectors were encouraged to break up joint- 
tenure wherever it existed, and to enter into engage¬ 
ments with tenants separately. The high rate of 
assessment, bv which the State demand was fixed at 
45 per cent., or 50 or 55 per cent, of the field pro¬ 
duce, caused endless oppression; and was generally 
reduced under the considerate administration of Sir 
Thomas Munro. 

It is not our purpose in the present chapter to 
trace the history of the introduction of the Ryotwari 
system into every district in Madras. But from the 
voluminous State records of the period a few extracts 
will throw much side-light on the operations of these 
years, and the economic condition of the people of 
Madras. 

Nellore. 

The Collector of Nellore had selected the village 
of Covoor for the experimental. introduction of the 
Ryotwari system, after survey, classification, and assess- 

153 
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ments of lands, as early as 1818; and the proceed* 
ings of the Board of Revenue show how the assessment 
was originally made, and how it was subsequently 
modified. 

Wet lands .—“ The grain being valued at 20 
rupees per Candy, being the average selling price, 
gives Rs.34,374, from which the usual Calavasum 
or per cent., or Rs.2234, being deducted, there 
remains to be divided between the Circar [State] and 
the cultivators Rs, 32,139.”^ 

" The proportion allowed the cultivators being „ 
nine in twenty, or 45 per cent., comes to Rs.14,462; 
and consequently the sum which remains receivable 
by the Circar [State] is Rs. 17,667." 

Dry lands .—“ The dry land and garden produce 
being estimated upon similar principles, and valued 
at 28 rupees per Candy, the share which remained 
to Government was for dry lands, Rs.768, for garden 
Rs.205.” 

The cultivators objected to the Collector’s calcu¬ 
lations and the selling prices of grain which he had 
assumed. Some deductions wore allowed, and the 
Board came to the conclusion that “the estimated 
amount of the annual revenue of Covoor will bo in 
round numbers about Rs. 15,600.” In other words, 
about one-half the estimated produce of the village 
was demanded by the State as its revenue tmder 
the new system.^ 

Teichinopolt. 

The village of Tertaloor was selected by the Col¬ 
lector of Trichinopoly, and was measured and assessed 
after a classification of soils. The estimated gross pro¬ 
duce, after the usual deductions, was 5816 Cullums.’ 

1 Fraotions of Bxtpees have bcea omitted in these extracts. 

^ Piooeedings of the Board of Bevenue, dated 17th September iSl 9 * 

* Fractious are omitted. 
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“This being divided being tbe Circar [State] and 
the inhabitants at the usual rate of Waruin, 50 per 
cent., leaves as the Gircar’s share 2908 Callums, 
which being conunuted at the average price of the 
last three years, as recommended by the Collector, 
tunounts to £3,3,232.”^ Certain further deductions 
and additions were made, and the revenue fixed upon 
was Ils.3211. One-half the produce of the soil, 
levied as land-tax, was an impoverishing taxation, 
but the Madras Board was slow to reduce their demand 
even to one-third, while they still professed modera¬ 
tion 1 “ Although one-third of the gross produce,” 

they said, “ cannot be considered as a standard for a 
general assessment to be valued and paid in money, 
it may nevertheless serve as a guide to direct Col¬ 
lectors to moderation.” 

Coimbatore. 

In the District of Coimbatore the evils of a gross 
corruption were added to the evils of a cruelly ex¬ 
cessive assessment. A Commission was appointed to 
inquire into those abuses, and they reported that 
the treasurer, Causy Chitty, from his first appearance 
upon the scene, “ directed his attention constantly and 
anxiously to the converting of every person and every¬ 
thing in the country to the benefit of his private 
trade.” The Collector, Mr. Garrow, was suspected to 
be equally corrupt, and the Court of Directors wrote 
indignsmtly in 1821 to Sir Thomas Munro, then Gover¬ 
nor of Madras. 

“ Great as these abuses are in themselves, they 
excite the most painful considerations when they are 
contemplated as an evidence of defect in our insti¬ 
tutions. We can see no ground of assurance that 
what has happened in Coimbatore should not happen 

^ Frooeedi&gs of the Board of Beve&ue, dated aCtb Movembet 1818. 
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in any other District; that a Collector should not 
obtain the confidence of the Board of Revenue, and 
becoming either the dupe or the accomplice of 
an artful and fraudulent native, render the whole 
Province subject to his mismanagement, the prey of 
a few men armed with the powers of Government. 
If either the weakness or the corruption of the Col¬ 
lector may produce such scenes as those which were 
exhibited in Coimbatore, and for seven years laid the 
property of the inhabitants, as well as the public; 
revenue, at the mercy of the lowest agent of the 
Government, without exciting the attention of those 
whom we have appointed to superintend the details 
of government and to discover and prevent abuse, 
it is impossible not to dread the extensive existence 
of evil, and infer the necessity of more effectual 
securities. As the death of Mr. Garrow has rendered 
it unnecessary for us to decide upon the propriety of 
his being allowed to continue in our service, it is of 
less importance to determine the species and degree 
of his delinquency. It is certain, however, that the 
existence under a public oflScer of abuses of great 
extent and long duration, abuses which were at¬ 
tended with great profit to his immediate dependents, 
and which an ordinary degree of vigilance would 
have enabled him to prevent, is to a certain degree 
evidence of corrupt participation.”^ 

In another letter, written in the subsequent year, 
the Court of Directors give us details of the over- 
assessment of Coimbatore, apart from its oppression 
from corrupt motives. 

“ A rent called a full rent was, according to custom, 
charged upon all the arable, not garden, ie, upon the 
uncultivated and fallow as well as upon that under 
crop. A third or a fourth of the full rent was charged 

1 Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor in 
Council at Madras, dated 31st October 1821. 
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for grass land, and something more than the full rent 
for the garden land. . . . 

“In his letter dated 7th September 1816, ho [the 
Collector, Mr. Sullivan] says: ‘ "V^ien a ryot has occu¬ 
pied and paid rent for land for two years, he is con¬ 
sidered as its proprietor, and is, in fact, saddled with 
the rent ef it as long as he can pay.’ It hence 
appears that his character of proprietor was fixed 
upon him by the Government for its own advantage, 
and not for his, viz., that he might be made respon¬ 
sible for a certain amount of rent. . . . 

“ The additional tax upon land watered by wells, 
or cultivated with garden produce, is justly represented 
by the Collector as a tax upon improvement. He 
describes the formation of wells as by far the greatest 
improvement of which the land in that part of India 
is susceptible. A well places the crops of the land 
which it suffices to water beyond the accidents of 
season, so variable, and often so fatal, in India. No¬ 
thing, therefore, can be more useful than to give 
encouragement to the formation of wells. All the 
encouragement necessary would be to allow the people 
to reap the fruit of their own labour; for the Collector 
describes them as prone to the formation of wells, but 
deterred by the tax.”' 

The complaint of over-assessment runs through 
the whole of the correspondence of these years, and 
yet the Directors, while they were eloquent in con¬ 
demning the sins of the deceased Mr. Gorrow, were 
not very prompt or explicit in remedying their own. 
In a letter written only three weeks before the one 
quoted above, the Directors speak thus: 

“ ‘ The same features,’ he [the Collector of Trichino- 
poly] adds, * of distress and poverty which must ever 
accompany a rack-rent, tare but too visible in Trichino- 

^ Berenoe Letter from the Court of Directors to Madras, dated 2nd 
January 1822, 
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poly, ead the min of all agricultural improvements is 
evident in the depreciation of the value of landed 
property. Mirasdars who formerly farmed an extent 
of land amounting to some thousand Cawnies, now 
possess scarcely as many hundreds, and these will be 
sold in the course of this or the ensuing year, if either 
the assessment is not altered or the balance of arrears 
allowed to lay over. But what I chiefly wish to 
impress upon the Board is my conviction of the im¬ 
possibility of continuing the present assessment.’ .... 

“ For a remedy of the immediately pressing evils,' 
you [Madras Government] have thought proper, with¬ 
out dissolving the leases, to authorise remissions in 
proportion to what may, in each several instance, 
appear to the Collector to be required. This is, 
therefore, an annual settlement in fact; and it will 
require some pains on your part to prevent it from 
having the effects of an annual settlement without the 
accuracy; in other words, from pressing too heavily 
upon tho renters in some instances, and sacrificing too 
much of the interests of Government in others—in 
accordance to tho zeal or humanity, the negligence or 
severity of the Collectors.” ^ 

In other words, the assessment was to be main¬ 
tained at an impossible rate, and as much of it was 
to be taken from the cultivators from year to year as 
they could possibly pay. And the Directors con¬ 
sidered this compatible with the improvement of the 
condition of the people ! 


Takjobe. 

The same story is repeated from the once flourish¬ 
ing State of Tanjore. 

^ Bevenue Letter from the Court of Directors to Madras, dated t2th 
December i8ai. 
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“The lease settlement of Tanjore expired with 
Fusly 1229 [1820], and the money value of produce 
having gmatly fallen, and appemng likely to remain 
at a depressed level, the money assessment had be¬ 
come higher than was intended) and sufficient evidence 
was adduced of the necessity of an abatement. . . . 

“It w^, no doubt, expedient to adhere, as you 
[Madras Government] did, to the principle of the 
fixed money assessment, notwithstanding the predilec¬ 
tion of the people for their old methods of a division 
of the produce. . . . 

“ The principle which you have laid down for such 
contingency we think a proper one, ‘ that no addition 
should be made to the assessment unless the price of 
grain should rise to per cent., but that a deduction 
should be allowed if it should fall 5 per cent.,’ the 
degree of addition or deduction to correspond with 
the alteration in the price.”' 

Akcot. 

The same melancholy tale was told from Arcot. 

" The Board, in conformity with the suggestion of 
the Collector, made, and as you say ‘ strenuously urge,’ 
another proposal—a reduction of the assessment. This 
is a subject which peculiarly attracts our attention. 
The Collector and the Board of Revenue are unwilling 
to acknowledge our assessment. They declare the 
assessnent to be ‘ as high as the exhausted state of 
the country could bear,’ but express a confident ex¬ 
pectation that it could be realised. They allege, how¬ 
ever, that under such an assessment the country could 
not improve, and in order to afford it the means of 
improving, they propose a reduction from y to 10 
per cent 

Reveniie Letter of the Court of Directors to Madras, dated iSth 
August 1824. 
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“Upon this you fMadras Government] express a 
very strong opinion with respect to the evils arising 
from over-assessment, and you add that it did not 
appear to you that there were any groimds for reduc¬ 
ing the settlement in the Northern Division of Arcot 
wliioh did not exist equally in other districts. In fact, 
you affirm that the same necessity exists in r every part 
of the country. You then proceed to recommend a 
general reduction, and you propose that the standard 
upon which it should be regulated should be that 
of a third of the gross produce as the Government 
diare. . . . 

“We must, however, express a doubt whether a 
third, or any other proportion of the produce, can be 
assumed as an invariable standard of assessment.” ^ 
Those extracts are enough. They will sufficiently 
indicate to every reader the distress and poverty from 
which the people of Southern India suffered during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century through the 
harshness of local officers and the greed of the Court of 
Directors. It is to the credit of Sir Thomas Munro 
that he strove all through his seven years’ administra¬ 
tion to lower the assessments, and that he did succeed 
in lowering them throughout the Province. He has 
himself given us, in his own lucid and forcible style, 
an account of his aims and endeavours in his Minute 
recorded on the 31st December 1824, perhaps the 
most thoughtful and statesmanlike minute ever re¬ 
corded in India since the time of Lord Cornwallis. It 
is a long document, and covers more than thirty folio 
pages of the East India Papers.” ® 

It is impossible within our limits to give a full 
summary of this valuable document, and we can, there¬ 
fore, only make a few extracts firom those portions of 
the Minute which relate to the condition of the people. 

^ Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to MadraSi dated 
I2th December 1S22. 

* Yol. iii., London, 1826, pp. 602-632. 
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Fixed and Moderate Assessment op Land. 

In order to make tlie land saleable, to encourage 
the Ryots to improve it, and to regard it as a permanent 
property, the assessment must be fixed and more 
moderate in general than it is now; and above all, so 
clearly defined as not to be liable to increase from 
ignorance w caprice. . . . 

** The Ryot is the real proprietor, for whatever land 
does not belong to the Sovereign belongs to him. The 
demand for public revenue, according as it is high or 
low in difierent places and at different times, affects 
his share; but whether it leaves him with only the 
bare profit of his stock, or a small surplus beyond it 
as landlord's rent, he is still the true proprietor, and 
possesses all that is not claimed by the Sovereign as 
revenue. • . . 

It is the ever-varying assessment which has pre¬ 
vented, and as long as it continues will prevent, land 
from becoming a valuable property; for even where 
the assessment is lowest, the knowledge that it may at 
any time be raised, hinders the land from acquiring 
such a value as to render it a saleable article. We 
cannot communicate to it the value which it ought to 
possess, or render it a private property capable of being 
easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public assessment 
upon every part of it be previously fixed. When it 
is fixed, all uncertainty is removed, and all land, which 
is not absolutely over-assessed, soon acquires a value 
which is every day increased by improvements, made 
in consequence of the certainty of reaping all the 
profit arising from them." 

Employment of Indians in Administrative Work, 

**With what grace can we talk of our paternal 
Government if we exclude them from every important 
office^ and say, as we did till very lately, that in a 

li 
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countiy oontainiDg fifteen millions of inhabitants, no 
man bat a European shall be entrusted with so much 
authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke 
of a rattan. Such an interdiction is to pass a sentence 
of d^radation on a whole people for which no benefit 
can ever compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having»ever been 
passed upon any nation. The weak and mistaken 
humanity which is the motive of it can never be 
viewed by the natives as any just excuse for the dis- !, 
grace inflicted on them, by being pronounced to be , 
unworthy of trust in deciding on the petty offences of 
their countrymen. We profess to seek their improve¬ 
ment, but propose means the most adverse to success. 
The advocates of improvement do not seem to have 
perceived the great springs on which it depends; they 
propose to place no confidence in the natives, to give 
them no authority, and to exclude them from all office 
as much as possible; but they are ardent in their zeal 
for enlightening them by the general diffusion of 
knowledge. 

“ No conceit more wild and absurd than this was 
ever engendered in the darkest ages, for what is in 
every age and every country the great stimulus to the 
pursuit of knowledge but the prospect of fame, or 
wealth, or power? or what is even the use of great 
attainments, if they are not to be devoted to their 
noblest purpose, the service of the community, by 
employing those who possess them, according to their 
respective qualification, in the various duties of the 
public administration of the country ? . . . 

“ Our books alone will do little or nothing; dry 
simple literature will never improve the character of a 
nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road 
to wealth, and honour, and public employment. With- 
. out the prospect of such a reward, no attainments in 
science will ever raise the character of the people. 
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“ This is trae of every owlaon as vreil as India; it 
is trae of our own. Let Britain be subjugated by a 
foreign power to-morrow, let the people be excluded 
from all share in the Government, from public honours, 
from every office of high trust or emolument, and let 
them in every situation be considered as unworthy of 
trust, and all their knowledge and all their literature, 
sacred and profane, would not save them from be¬ 
coming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, 
deceitful, and dishonest race. 

" Even if we could suppose that it were practicable 
without the aid of a single native to conduct the whole 
affairs of the country both in the higher and in all 
the subordinate offices, by means of Europeans, it 
ought not to be done, because it would be both politi¬ 
cally and morally wrong. The great number of public 
offices in which the natives are employed is one of the 
strongest causes of their attachment to our Govern¬ 
ment. In proportion as we exclude them from these, 
we lose our hold on them, and were the exclusion 
entire, we should have their hatred in place of their 
attachment, their feelings would bo communicated to 
the whole population, and to the native troops, and 
would excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us 
to subdue or resist. But were it possible that they 
could submit silently and without opposition, the case 
would be worse, they would sink in character, they 
would lose with the hope of public office and distinction 
all laudable ambition, and would degenerate into an 
indolent and abject race, incapable of any higher 
pursuit than the mere gratification of their appetites. 
It would certainly be more desirable that we should 
be expelled from the country altogether, than that the 
result of our system of government should be such a 
debasement of a whole people.” 
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Taxation and Legislation. 

“ The right of the people to be taxed only by their 
own consent has always, in every free country, been 
esteemed amongst the most important of all privileges; 
it is that which has most exercised the minds of men, 
and which has oftenest been asserted by the defenders 
of liberty. Even in countries in which there is no 
freedom, taxation is the most important function of 
government, because it is that which most universally 
affects the comfort and happiness of the people, and 
that which has oftenest excited them to resistance, 
and hence both its utility and its danger have, under 
the most despotic governments, taught the necessity 
of employing in its administration the ablest men of 
the country, , . . 

“In other countries. Government and its officers 
are part of the community, and are of course ac¬ 
quainted with the effect of every public measure and 
the opinion of the country regarding it, but here 
Government is deprived of this advantage, it makes 
laws for the people who have no voice in the matter, 
and of whom it knows very little, and it is therefore 
evident that it cannot adapt its laws to the circum¬ 
stances of the people, unless it receive accurate in¬ 
formation upon this subject ffom active and intelligent 
local officers, whose duty it is to investigate carefully 
the conditions and opinions of the inhabitants, and to 
report upon them. But these officers can acquire this 
information only through an establishment of experi¬ 
enced native servants, who have, beyond all other men, 
from the very nature of their official duties, the best 
means of obtaining it.” 
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Adyantaciss and Disadvantages of Bbitish 

Role. 

"If we make a summary comparison of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages which have occurred to 
the natives from our Government, the result, I fear, 
will hardly be so much in its favour as it ought to 
have been. They are more secure from the calamities 
both of foreign war and internal commotions; their 
persons and property are more secure from violence; 
they cannot be wantonly punished or their property 
seized by persons in power; and their taxation is, on 
the whole, lighter. But, on the other hand, they have 
no share in making laws for themselves, little in ad¬ 
ministering them, except in very subordinate offices; 
they can rise to no high station, civil or military; they 
are everywhere regarded as an inferior race, and often 
rather as vassals or servants than as the ancient owners 
and masters of the country. 

"It is not enough that we confer on the natives 
the benefits of just laws and of moderate taxation, 
unless we endeavour to raise their character; but under 
a foreign government there are so many causes which 
tend to depress it that it is not easy to prevent it 
from sinking. It is an old observation that he who 
loses his liberty loses half his virtue. This is true 
of nations as well as of individuals. To have no 
property scarcely degrades more in the one case than 
in the other to have property at the disposal of a 
foreign government in which we have no share. The 
enslaved nation loses the privileges of a nation as the 
slave does those of a freeman; it loses the privilege 
of taxing itself, of making its own laws, of having any 
share in their administration, or in the general govern¬ 
ment of the country. British India has none of these 
pivileges. , . . 

“ One of the greatest disadvantages of our Govern- 
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ment in India is its tendency to lower or destroy the 
h^her ranks of society, to bring them all too much to 
one level, and by depriving them of their former weight 
and influence to render them less useful instruments 
in the internal administration of the country. The 
native governments had a class of richer gentry, com¬ 
posed of Jageerdars and Enamdars and of aU the 
higher civil and military officers. These, with the 
principal merchants and Ryots, formed a large body, 
wealthy or at least easy in their circumstances. The 
Jagheers and Enams of one prince were often resumed 
by another, and the civil and military officers were 
liable to frequent removal, but as they were replaced 
by others, and as new Jagheers and Enams were granted 
to now claimants, these changes had the effect of con¬ 
tinually throwing into the country a supply of men 
whose wealth enabled them to encourage its cultivation 
and manufactories. These advantages have almost 
entirely ceased under our Government. All the civil 
and military offices of any importance are now held 
by Europeans, whose savings go to their own country.” 

FuTtJKE OF India. 

“There is one great question to which we should 
look in all our arrangements; what is to be their final 
result on the character of the people ? Is it to be 
raised or is it to be lowered ? Are we to bo satisfied 
with merely securing our power and protecting the 
inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually in character, 
lower than at present, or are we to endeavour to raise 
their character, and to render them worthy of filling 
higher situations in the mam^ement of their coimtry, 
and of devising plans for its improvement ? It ought 
undoubtedly to be our aim to raise the minds of the 
natives, and to take care that whenever our connection 
with India might cease, it did not appear that the only 
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fruit of our dommion there had hoen to leave the 
people more abject and less able to govern themselves 
than vrhen we found them. Many different plans may 
be suggested for the improvement of their character, 
but none of them can be successful, unless it be drst 
laid down as a main principle of our policy, that 
the improvement must be made. This principle, once 
established, we must trust to time and perseverance 
for realising the object of it. We have had too little ex¬ 
perience, and are too little acquainted with the natives, 
to be able to determine without trial what means would 
be most likely to facilitate their improvements. Various 
measures might bo suggested, which might all probably 
be more or less useful; but no one appears to mo so 
well calculated to ensure success, as that of endeavour¬ 
ing to give them a higher opinion of themselves, by 
placing more confidence in them, by employing them 
in important situations, and perhaps by rendering them 
eligible to almost every olBSco under the Government. 
It is not necessary to define at present the exact limit 
to which their eligibility should be esuried, but there 
seems to be no reason why they should be excluded 
from any oflSce for which they were qualified, without 
danger to the preservation of our own ascendancy. , . . 

“ When we reflect how much the character of 
nations has always been influenced by that of govern¬ 
ments, and that some, once the most cultivated, have 
sunk into barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, 
have attained the highest point of civilisation, we shall 
see no reason to doubt that, if we pursue steadily the 
proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects, as to enable them to 
govern and protect themselves." 

Three-quarters of a century have elapsed since the 
death of Sir Thomas Munro. Administrators of the 
stamp of Thomas Mumro are rare, and the difficult task 
of realising an equitable land-tax from. 150,000 tenants 
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in each district in the Province of Madras has not been 
satisfactorily performed. Twenty-five years after the 
death of Munro, another eminent Scotchman, who rose 
to high distinction as an Indian administrator, wrote 
thus of the Madras system: 

“ Only imagine one Collector dealing with 150,000 
tenants, not one of whom has a lease; but bach pays 
according as he cultivates and gets a crop, and with 
reference to the number of his ‘cattle, sheep, and 
children’; and each of whom gets a reduction if he can 
make out a sufficiently good case. What a cry of agri¬ 
cultural distress and large families there would bo in 
England or any other coimtry under such a system! 
Would any farmer ever admit that his farm had yielded 
anything, that his cattle had produced, or that his wife 
had not produced ? If the Collector were one of the 
prophets, and remained in the same district to the age 
of Methuselah, he would not be fit for the duty; and 
as he is but an ordinary man and a foreigner, and 
continually changed, it would be strange if the native 
subordinates could not do as they liked, and, having the 
power, did not abuse it. Accordingly, it is generally 
agreed that the abuses of the whole system, and speci¬ 
ally that of remissions, is something frightful; chicanery, 
and intrigue of all kinds, are unbounded; while the 
reliance of the Madras Collector on informers by no 
means mends the matter.” ^ 

Sir Thomas Munro had laboured all his life to 
obtain for the cultivator of Madras a fixity of rental, so 
that all improvements made by him might lead to his 
own profit. And though such a fixity of rental was 
not declared by any Act or Proclamation, it was 
accepted as a fact by the Madras Government 
forty years after the time of Thomas Munro. The 
Madras Ryot, said the Administration Report of 
1855-56, "cannot be ejected by Government so long 

^ Modem Indian by George Campbell, London, 1853. 
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as he pays the fixed assessment. • , . The Ryot under 
the system is virtually a proprietor on a simple and 
perfect title, and has all the benefits of a perpetual 
lease.'* “ A Madras Ryot," said the Board of Revenue 
in 1857, “is able to retain his land perpetually 
without any increase of assessment." “ There can 
be no qifestion," said the Government of Madras 
in 1862 to the Government of India, “that one 
fundamental principle of the Ryotwari system is 
that the Government demand on the land is fixed 
for ever." ^ 

These repeated assurances, as emphatic as words 
can make them, have now been ignored and set aside. 
Since the survey operations organised in 1855, the 
land-tax assessed on each holding is fixed at the 
discretion of revenue officers at each recurring settle¬ 
ment. The Madras Ryot has no fixity of rental, no 
security against enhancements, no adequate motive 
for improvements. The uncertainty of the land-tax 
hangs like the sword of Damocles on his head. 

What is the Land Tax ? The Court of Directors 
declared in 1856 that the right of the Government 
is not a rent which consists of all the surplus pro¬ 
duce after paying the cost of cultivation and the 
profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue only.® 
Two years after this, the East India Company was 
abolished, and the first Secretary of State for India 
under the Crown, Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord 
Halifax, declared that he desired to take only a share, 
generally a half share, of the rent as Land Tax.® 

This is a very high rate, but fixes a clear and 
intelligible limit. In practice, even this high limit is 
exceeded; and what is realised as Land Tax in Madras 
often sweeps away the whole of the economic rent. 
The maximum limit now fixed by the Government 

* Letter of iSth February 1862. 

^ Despatch of zyth December 1856. ’ Despatch of 1864. 
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is one-third the field produce; and this is virtually 
the whole of the economic rent. For in small farms, 
yielding a produce of about £12 in the year, the 
cost of cultivation and the profits of agricultural 
stocks approximate to £;^ or £8, and the claim of 
the Government to £4 as Land-Tax is virtually a 
claim, not to 50 per cent., but to 100 p6r cent., of 
the economic rent 

The evils of an uncertain State demand grew with 
the lapse of years; the Madras cultivators remained ! 
resourceless; the famine of 1877 found them help¬ 
less and swept away five millions of the population 
of that province. The Marquis of Ripon came to 
India as Viceroy three years after, and he at last 
grappled with the Madras Land Question. 

Without conceding to the Madras cultivator that 
absolute fixity of the Land Tax which had been ac¬ 
knowledged as one of his rights by the Madras 
Government in 1856 and 1862, Lord Ripon laid 
down a rule that in districts which had once been 
surveyed and settled, the Land Tax would not be 
raised except on the equitable ground of a rise in 
prices.^ It left the door open for the enhancement 
of the land revenue, while at the same time it gave 
the cultivators an assurance against such enhance¬ 
ment except on the reasonable ground of a rise in 
the prices of the field produce. It was the most 
reasonable compromise which could be effected after 
the right of an absolutely fixed rental had been 
ignored; and it gave some security to the agricultural 
population of Madras, without which agriculture can¬ 
not flourish in any part of the world. 

The Marquis of Ripon left India in December 
1884, and in January 1885, the Secretary of State 
for India cancelled the equitable rule he had estab¬ 
lished! The India Office thus proved itself as un- 

^ Despatch of 17th October 1S82. 
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generous and harsh to the Indian cultivators as the 
old Court of Directors. And the Madras cultivator 
to-day (1901) has no effectual security agwnst un¬ 
certain State demands and unjust enhancements, and 
has therefore no motive to save and no power to 
improve his own condition. 



CHAPTER X 


LORD WELLESLEY AND CONQUESTS IN NORTHERN 

INDIA (1795-1815) 

The Province of India now called the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, came under British rule at different 
dates. Benares and some adjoining districts were an- 
nexed by Warren Hastings on the death of the Nawab 
of Oudh in 1775 by a treaty with his successor. Alla¬ 
habad and some other districts were ceded by the 
Nawab of Oudh to the British, under pressure from 
Lord Wellesley, in 1801. Agra and the basin of the 
Ganges and the Jumna were conquered by Lord Lake 
in the Mahratta war of 1803. And the remaining por¬ 
tion of Oudh was annexed by Lord Balhousio in 1856. 

Cornwallis and Shore were anxious to extend to 
Benares the same Permanent Zemindari Settlement 
which had been concluded in Bengal in 1793. Nego¬ 
tiations were conducted with the Raja of Benares from 
1787 to 1794, and an agreement was concluded on 
the 27th October 1794. The Raja of Benares re¬ 
linquished to the British the rights which he had 
hitherto exercised over the whole of his State, re¬ 
taining his Zemindari rights over a small tract which 
had formed the patrimony of his family. On the 
conclusion of this agreement. Sir John Shore, then 
Governor-General of India, made land revenue settle¬ 
ments with village Zemindars in the relinquished tracts, 
and also restored many estates to old Zemindars who had 
lost them under the Raj a’s administration. The division 
of the crop between the Government and the cultivator, 
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in proportions which varied slightly in different parts 
of the country, furnished the rule for fixing the land 
revenue; and a Pernaanent Settlement of the revenue was ] 
made in 1795 over the whole of the Benares country/ ' 
The Code of Regulations for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
were extended to Benares with little alteration, and the 
civil and oriminal laws administered were the same. 

Six years after this, the Nawab of Oudh ceded to 
the East India Company the district of Allahabad and 
other districts called by the general name of the “ Coded 
Districts.” The long negotiations between the Nawab 
and Lord Wellesley relating to this event, the threats 
under which the cession was ultimately made in com¬ 
mutation of the subsidy, and the charge of high crimes 
and misdemeanours which was subsequently framed 
against Lord Wellesley for these transactions, are 
matters of political history which do not come within 
the scope of the present work.® 

^ Fifth Report, 1812, pp. 45-48. 

2 “The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord Teign- 
month, was already paid by the Vizir [Nawab of Oudb] amounted to 
Rs.7f6<x>,ooo; the annual expense of the additional force with which 
be 'was to bo loaded was Rs. 5,412,929; the whole would amount to 
R$. 13,012,929. The Nawab was required to make a cession of 
territory, in perpetual sovereignty to the English, the revenue of which 
even in its present unproductive state, and without any regard to the 
improvemenrs of which it might be susceptible, should amount to such 
a sum, over and above the whole expense of collection. The revenue 
remaining to the Vizir after such a reduction would have been 
Rs. 10,000,000. The territory, then, of which he was to be deprived, 
amounted to more than one-half, to not much less than two-thirds, 
of his whole dominions. . . . 

If, on the other band, this measure should, unfortunately, not ob¬ 
tain his consent, be was desired to consider the territorial cession as 
a measure which force, if necessary, would be employed to accom¬ 
plish.”—MilTs British Iridia, Book VI. chap. ix. 

See also State Papers relating to Lord Wellesley’s administration. 
By a singular good fortune I have iu my possession the identical oopy 
of the State Papers in four volumes, which belonged to Lord Wellesley 
himself, smd wMcb was sold with the rest of his books after his death. 
These volumes contain interlineations and occasional short notes in 
the Marquis’s own handwriting. Very amusing are his remarks on the 
policy of his peaceful successors, Cornwallis and Barlow, who reversed 
some of his acts. Most infamous,” '*an abrogation in itself iniqui¬ 
tous,” are some of the notes made by the irate Marquis in reference to 
his successors’ policy. 
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On the same day on which Lord Wellesley ratified 
the treaty by which the Company obtained the “ Ceded 
Districts,” he formed a Commission for the adminis¬ 
tration and settlement of those districts. Three civil 
servants wore appointed to form a Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, and the Governor-General’s brother, Henry 
Wellosloy, was nominated lieutenant-Goverpor of the 
new territory and President of the Board. Henry 
Wellesley made a settlement of the land revenue for 
three years with the Zemindars and farmers, and his first 
settlement report, dated loth February 1803, discloses 
the same over-assessment which the Company’s servants 
made in every newly-acquired territory in India. 

“ 3. The settlement of the provinces had, however, 
been formed by the Collectors previously to my arrival 
at Bareilly, at a Jumma [assessment] fully equal to that 
at which it had been ceded by his Excellency the Nawab 
Vizir; and although I was still apprehensive that this 
settlement had been made upon an erroneous calcula¬ 
tion of the existing assets of the country, and that the 
amount would be with difficulty realised, I determined 
not to annul the engagements which had been recently 
concluded by the Collectors, from an apprehension that 
any immediate interference on my port might tend to 
weaken their authority, which at that critical period, it 
appeared to me so necessary to support. . . . 

“18. From the documents which I have been 
enabled to collect relative to the annual revenue of 
those provinces during the Moghal Government, it 
would appear that it amounted to nearly two and a 
half crores of rupees [two and a half millions sterling]. 
. . . Under the mild and equitable system of the 
British Government 1 have no hesitation in stating 
my expectation that the land revenue of these pro¬ 
vinces, when fully cultivated, will amount to two 
crores and fifty lakhs of rupe^ [two and a half 
million sterling]. . . . 
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*'24. Under the regfulatione recently introduced, 
the revenue arising from the Abkaree, or duty on the 
sale of spirituous liquors, will at least equal the amount 
for which credit is taken in the statement • . , 

'^30, I now proceed to lay before your Lordship 
the arrangements which I have adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of pli^cing the exclusive privilege of the purchase 
and sale of salt in the hands of the Company/’ ^ 

In the statement appended to this report the 
following figures are given: 


Amount of the NawaVs land revenue 
assessment . , . . . 

Amount of the British asse-sment, 

first year ..... 

Amount of the British assessment, 

second year .... 

Amount of the British assessment, 

third year ..... 


Rwpttt. 

13.523.474 

15,619,627 

16,162,786 

16,823,063 


It will appear from these figures that the blunder 
which had been committed in Bengal and in Madras 
on the first acquisition of those provinces was repeated 
in Northern India. Large tracts of country, harassed 
by frequent wars and impoverished by severe exactions, 
had passed under the rule of a great and civilised 
power. It was a suitable occasion for giving the 
peaceful and industrious population some relief; it 
was an opportunity of lightening their burdens and 
improving their resources. But in the very first year 
of Henry Wellesley’s administration, the Company’s 
demand from the Ceded Districts was raised beyond 
the Nawab’s demand by two million Kupoes, or two 
hundred thousand pounds; and another million Rupees 
was added before the third year was out. And while 
the Nawab's demand was only nominal—collections 
being made according to the state of the crops—the 
Company’s demand was realised with a rigidity which 

^ Faper i of Bapera relating to East India Aftairs, i$o6, p. 34 h^. 
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the people of India had never known before. One 
Collector, Mr. Dumbleton, complained that the settle¬ 
ment of 1802 “ pressed beyond a reasonable demand,” 
and that the British Government continued the heavy 
rates of the Nawab’s Government " without the same 
elasticity in realising.” 

In other respects, every endeavour was made to 
bring the newly acquired territory under organised 
government. The Bengal Regulations were extended 
to it on the 24th May 1803, and the country was 
divided into seven districts. A civil servant, exercising 
the functions of Judge and Magistrate, was appointed 
to each district, and another civil servant performed the 
duties of Collector. A Court of Appeal and Circuit was 
established at Bareilly, and Tehsildars and landholders 
were empowered, as at Benares, to apprehend robbers 
and to preserve the peace within their jurisdiction.^ 

An important Regulation was also enacted,^ recog¬ 
nising the triennial settlement of the land revenue 
already made, and notifying that, at the expiration of 
that term, another settlement would be made for three 
years, to bo followed by a settlement for four years, at 
the expiration of which a Permanent Settlement would 
be concluded. 

‘'In these terms,” says the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons,® "the Supreme Government 
pledged itself to the landholders for the introduction 
of a Permanent Settlement ” at the expiration of an 
aggregate period of ten years from the first settlement 
of Henry Wellesley. 

In 1803 General Wellesley (another brother of the 
Governor-General, and afterwards Duke of Wellington) 
broke the Mahratta power in the south in the famous 
battle of Assaye; and Lord Lake crushed the same 
power in the north in the battle of Laswaxee. The 

^ Regulation zzxv. of 1803. ^ Regulation zzv. of 1803. 

’ Fifth Report, iSxz, p. 51. 
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country between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
annex^, and this country was called the Conquered 
Froyinces^ as distinguished &om the Ceded Districts 
obtained from the Nawab of Oudh two years before. 
Bandelkhand and Cuttack were also annexed in 1803. 

The Conquered Provinces were first placed under the 
administration of Lord Lake; but in 1805 they were 
formed into five districts, under the administration of 
judicial and revenue officers, and placed under the 
control of the supreme authorities at Calcutta like the 
Ceded Districts. The Regulations recently introduced 
in the Ceded Districts were introduced in the Conquered 
Provinces, and the same pledge which had been given 
to the landholders of the former country was given in 
the latter; settlements of one, three, and four years 
were to be made in succession, and the last settlement 
was to be permanent, if agreed to by the landholders.^ 
Two years after the pledge was repeated, but with the 
proviso that the conclusion of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment would depend on the confirmation of the Court 
of Directors.** 

Northern India had been ravaged by the Mahratta 
war of 1803, and the severe land assessments made by 
the servants of the Company gave the people no chance 
of improving their condition. The result was the 
widespread famine of 1804. The Government was 
then compelled to make large remissions of the land 
revenue; loans and advances were made to the land- 
owners ; and a bounty was offered on grain exported 
into Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Fatehgarh. A 
Special Commission was appointed in 1807 to superin¬ 
tend the settlement for four years, which was to become 
permanent according to the regulations already enacted* 

We now enter upon the famous discussion which 
took place on the question of a Permanent Settlement 
in Northern India. 

^ Regulation i\. of 1805. ® Regulation x. of 1807. 

M 
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The Speomi €ommiss«»*ers, R. W. Cos sad 
St. George Tucker, submitted tbeir report admittlDg 
the benefits of a Permeiteixt Settkanent, but dedaimg 
tliemselves adverse to the immediate ooneluskm of 
such a settlement in the Ceded end Conquered Pro* 
vinces. 

” 230. We are ourselves fully sensible df the many 
advantages which may be expected to result &om a 
limitation of the public demand upon the land. We. , 
are aware that temporary settlements are harasnngij 
to the people, and that they afibrd opportunities for ' 
frauds and abuses. It has been questioned, indeed, 
whether a country can make any oonsiderarlde advances 
in improvement while the public taxes are progres¬ 
sively increased, and the individual is not permitted 
to enjoy any benefit from the execution of greater 
industry; but with every previous disposition in 
favour of the principle of a Permanent Settlement, 
we submit to your Lordship in Council our deliberate 
and unqualified opinion that the measure, oonndered 
with relation to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
generally, is at this moment unseasonable, and that 
any |wemature attempt to introduce it must neces¬ 
sarily be attended with a material saor^oe of the 
public resources, and may, in particular cases, prove 
usurious to the parties themselves, whose prosperity 
it is the chief object of the measure to secure upon a 
durable foundation.” ^ 

This was the first note of alarm raised in Northern 
India against a Permanent Settlement, and the fear of 
a"*material sacrifice of the public revenues” inspired 
this alarm. The arguments of the Special Oommis- 
sioners, however, received a conclusive reply from 
£L ‘Oolfhreoke. 

“ 3. Government is pledged, by the proclamation 
of the 4th July 1802 and nth July *805, m 00a- 
^ B^pdirt dated ijtb A^l i8g(8. 
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duds a Permanent Setitlemmiit iritbi the landholdeni, 
Bt the expiration of the periods there speoified, for 
eaph lands as may be hi a suffidently improved state 
oi eidtxvation to vrarrant the measure, <mi fair and 
e(|aitahle terms. It sras judged e^wdient, on Ml 
oomndearatwm of the subject, and with ample know¬ 
ledge of thd circuumtanoes now alleged, to .entknpate 
these periods; and aoeordingly, in June 1807, the 
GkivemoiyGeneral in Oonacil notified to the Zemindars 
and other proprietors, by Regulation x., 1807, that the 
Jumma aas^ed for the last year of the ensuing settle¬ 
ment shall remain fixed for ever, if they be willing to 
engage, and the arrangement diall reoeive the sanotion 
of the C ourt oL Tfiientora 

^‘4. The pledge which has thus bemi solemnly 
contracted cannot be forfaited without such a glarii^ 
violation of promise as would lose us deservedly the 
oonfidmice of the peojfie. . . . 

“ 9. The argument on which, ^ I mistake not, the 
late Oommissicmers chiefly rely, is that the right of 
participating in future improvement ought not to be 
relinquished, beoause Ck>vemmuit is in a mannur the 
landholder and proprietor of a vast estate. . . . 

“26. Upon the important occasions the Per- 
manont Settlement of Bengal and Behar, and of the 
territories on the coast of Coromandel, and after 
matnie dehberation, a claim of parttciptfiLon in the 
future improvement of the waste lands was relin¬ 
quished to a gceaiev extent than the proportion at 
which they are computed by the late BWd of Com- 
mtssku^x m the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

“27. The haj^y result of the measure is now 
witnessed m Bei^;^ The reviving prosperity of the 
oeantxy, its increased wealth end rapid improvemeBt, 
are unquestionably due to the Permanent Settlemurt, 
the prine^ie of which was so wise that even the 
sorious errors that were eontmitoed in filling up the 
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outlme of the plan could not ultunatelj disappoint its 
views. , . 

“32. I appeal to this experience in preference to 
any speculative argument. ... It was expected that 
the improvement of estates by the culture of waste 
lands would enrich the landholder by the increase 
of his usual income, and enable him tb meet the 
variations of seasons and temporary calamities of 
drought and inundation without needing remissionB , 
of revenue. 

“33. These expectations have been realised. . . . 

" 38. It appears to be a very prevalent opinion 
that the British system of administration is not 
generally palatable to our Indian subjects. Admit¬ 
ting this opinion to be not unfounded, it follows that 
while they taste none but the unpalatable parts of the 
system, and while the only boon which would be 
acceptable to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, 
and with them the body of the people, must be more 
and more estranged from the Government, in pro¬ 
portion to the expectations which they formed, and 
the disappointment which they will have experi¬ 
enced. . , . 

“63. I shall conclude by declaring my concur¬ 
rence in the Commissioners’ recommendation, that 
steadiness, moderation, and justice should be the 
features borne by the administration of Government. 
But it is not by abandoning a measure deliberately re¬ 
solved on, and beneficial to our subjects, that we shall 
prove our steadiness. It is not by grasping at the 
highest revenue, and wringing from our peasants the 
utmost rent, that we shall evince our moderation; 
nor is it by depriving the sons of our petty land- 
'WsAeva ol \ke\i vie 

our sense of justice.” ' 

This Minute, together with a similar Minute from 
) Colebrook*s Minute of 1808* 
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Lumsden, aaiother member of Council, was forwarded 
by liord Minto, tben Governor-General, to the Court 
of Directors. And Lord Minto himself was equally 
explicit in his opinion. 

“ That on a mature consideration of all the docu¬ 
ments connected with the establishment of a Permanent 
Settlement^ in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
and Benares, and in the territories dependent on the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, and of all the reports 
and minutes respecting the proposed Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, he was 
entirely satisfied of the sound policy, or rather of the 
urgent necessity, of the measure.*' ^ 

But the Directors had made up their minds. 
They had been once influenced by circumstances 
to sacrifice a prospective increase in their profits 
for the good of a nation. Lord Cornwallis was now 
dead, and the Directors were never guilty of such 
generosity again. “ Grasping at the highest revenue 
and wringing from our peasants the utmost rent was 
now their policy. 

“No settlement,** they replied, “shall be declared 
permanent in Cuttack or in any other of our Provinces 
till the whole proceedings preparatory to it have been 
submitted to us, and till your resolutions upon these 
proceedings have received our sanction and concur¬ 
rence.*’ Nine months after they again wrote that “ the 
object of the present despatch is to caution you in the 
most pointed manner against pledging us to the ex¬ 
cision of the Bengal fixed assessment to our newly 
acquired territories.** ® 

The Governor-General was taken aback by these 
despatches. They directed not only the abandonment 
of a measure absolutely necessary for the good of the 
peop\e oi India,but also the violation of a solemn pledge 

1 LettjBT dated 15th September iSpB. 

* Detpaicbefi of 1st February iSn and aytb'Kbs’ember laft. 
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tiricfi made imcanditionaUj to (he people, axud ioeco:- 
pomted is the Begula^iose of 180^ and 1805. The 
ProdamatioD which fonoed a part of Section 29 of 
Begulation zxv. of 1803 (for the' Ceded Frovinoea)l<. 
contained this clause: 

" At the end of these tea jrean,. a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment will be concluded with the same peracms (if mlling 
to engage, and if no others who have a better claim 
shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a 
sufficiently injiproved state of cultivation to warrant the 
measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable ” 

And tbe Proclamation embodied in Begolation ix. 
of 1805 (for the Conquered Provinces) repeated the 
pledge in these terms: 

"At the end of ten years, ezjaring with the year 
1222 Fusly, a Permanent Settlement will be concluded 
with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no 
other persons having a better claim shall come forward) 
for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such 
terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable." 

These pledges were given unconditionally to the 
people of India by the re^onsible servants and agents 
of the Company, and were therefore binding on the 
Company. In 1807 the pledge was repeated a third 
time in Regulation z. of 1807 (for the Ceded and 
Conquered Prorinces), and the condition was then in- 
seai^ed for the first time that the Permanent Settlement 
shall be made if " the arrsmgement shall receive the 
sanction of the Honourable tbe Court of Direetora” 

How codid these plei^es be violated by the mandate 
of the Diref^Ts issn^ in. 18111 “ Had the Honoun- 
able Court’s dissent,” wrote the Indian Government 
in r8i2, “to the arrangements established hy.the 
Regulations of 1803 and 1805 been signified at an 
early penod after die enaction (hose Begolations, 
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tW Bftbeimi fo\i^ of control posaessod by the Comrt 
might hare, been nrged in sufiport of Eucb dissent, 
although thoae RegoJations contained nn reserve of the 
Conrt’s approval; but nov that tho trhole t^rm of the 
oontxaot. has expired in the Ceded Provinces, ami tvo- 
thirds of it in the Conquered Countries, the aimubnent 
of it, at d^s distant period, could not, we apprehend, as 
already intimated, be reconciled to tbe dictates either 
of policy ojr justice.” * 

And Lord Minto, in a Minute recorded by bimself, 
endeavoured to construe tbe Directors’ recent orders 
in a restricted sense, as he could not recon<^e a liteiral 
construction of those orders “ with the maintenance of 
the faith of Government so publicly and so soleumly 
pledged to the landlorda” ‘ 

One more protest was submitted by Lord Minto 
against the Directors’ orders before be left India in 
1813. He pointed out that a Permanent Settlem^t 
involved no sacrifice of revenues; that a variable land- 
tax bad been condemned even by Adam Smith, in his 
WedUh of Nations, as a discouragement to improvements 
in land; that a Permanent Settlement could be effected 
for the estates actually held by the landlords in North¬ 
ern India without including the waste lands; and 
finally, if the object of good government was “to 
ameliorste generally the conditions of the natives, it is 
our firm conviction that no arrangement or measure 
will lend so speedily and efieetually to the acoompUsh- 
ment of those important objects as tbe establishment 
cf a Pennanent Settlement.”* 

But the Directors of the Company were obdurate. 
Tbm professed desire for tbe ii tbe pe(^le of 
India would not move them to surrender thdbr own 
profita. They had. indeed fixed upon a plan fd gettaig 
out of the pledges given in 1803 and i8oy. Thi^ 

^ {jotter dated gtbOotober tSia. * Ui&ete deted iith July i8ia 

■ Iietter dated xyttk July itiy. 
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suggested an evasion vrHcH would not be held valid bj ‘ 
any Court of Justice, and which was unworthy of honest 
merchants, not to speak of the rulers of an empire. 

“ Continued possession and a punctual discharge of 
the dues of Grovemment during the triennial leases 
formed only one part of the condition on which Govern^ 
ment pledged itself to a Permanent Settlepaent with 
the landholders. There was another and still more 
important clause in the condition, viz. that the land 
should, in the interval, be brought to a sufficiently 
advanced stage of cultivation to warrant us in fixing 
perpetual limits to our demand upon it. The precise 
point of improvement at which such a measure might 
become expedient, or even justifiable, was not deter¬ 
mined by the Regulation of 1803 ®'°d 1805, and would 
not, indeed, be determined by any prospective Regula¬ 
tion. The question was left completely open for the 
future exercise of the judgment of Government; nor 
is there anything in these Regulations by which its 
decision can, or ought to be, in the smallest degree 
fettered." ^ 

If this argument had been used in good faith and 
honesty, it would have led to Permanent Settlements 
in some advanced estates at once, and delayed them in 
others. But it was used artfully to evade a pledge, and 
the pledge was evaded. No Permanent Settlements were 
made in any estates in 1813, or have been made since. 

Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Minto as Governor-General of India. His 
administration is famous in history for the Nepal war, 
the Pindaree war, and the last Mahratta war, which led 
to the annexation of the Province of Bombay in 1817. 
In the midst of these distractions, Lord Hastings was 
unable for a time to devote his attention to the settle¬ 
ment of Northern India. 

I JLettev dated i6th MaTolb 1813. 



CHAPTER XI 


LORD HASTINGS AND THE MAHALWARI SETTLE¬ 
MENT IN NORTHERN INDIA (1815-1822) 

The last Mahratta wax was over, and the last of the 
Peshvras was captured in 1818; and Lord Hastings 
was forced to face the problem of a proper land admi¬ 
nistration in India, far more difficult to deal with than 
swarms of the Pindaries or armies of the Mahrattas. 
The task of conquests and annexations was easy 
enough, when disciplined troops faced undisciplined 
hordes in the held of battle. But the story of such 
conquests is not the history of India; the story of 
the administration, and of the condition of the people 
under the new rule, is the true history of the country. 

The Board of Commissioners in the Conquered and 
Ceded Provinces (Northern India), consisting of Sir 
Edward Colebrooke and Mr. Trant, submitted their 
report on land settlements in the different districts— 
Moradabad, Bareilly, Shajehanpur, and Rohilkhand,- 
and they once more pressed that the assessments 
made should be made permanent. 

“We should not fulfil the duty of the station in 
which it has pleased the Covernment to place us if 
we were to abstain &om offering it as our decided 
opinion that the greatest injury cannot but occur to 
the interests of the British Government in this quarter 
of its possessions by any longer withholding the bene¬ 
fits of a Permanent Settlement, which have been so 
long s^d so. anxiously expected by the mass of the 
population of the Ceded and Conquered Provinoes. 

«85 
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” We shall not enter upon anj discusaon of the 
advantages of the measure in a fiscal point of vieiir, 
although we are fiillj satisfied of them, because we 
consider the faith of the Government to have been 
pledged by the promulgation of the two Regulatiomi 
above quoted, which having been enacted, as we under¬ 
stood, after a full discussion of the quest^n of the 
Permanent Settlement with the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, was to be considered as the absolute and 
final determination of the supreme authorities, both in 
this country and in Europa . . . 

” We at the same time take the liberty of again 
expressing our conviction, both individually and col¬ 
lectively, that no measure short of a general perma¬ 
nency to the settlements of the whole of these provinces 
will meet the expectaUons of the landholders, founded 
on what they consider a solemn promise of Govern¬ 
ment.” ‘ 

In the following year, 1819, a minute was recorded 
by Mr. Dowdeswell on the same subject on the eve 
of his retirement from India after a long and dis¬ 
tinguished service. And he spoke in no uncertain 
voice. 

“ The position, then, which I maintain is, that the 
faith of Gov^nment was irrevocably pledged to the 
great body of the people to extend to them the bene¬ 
fits of a Permanent Settlement, with the limited excep¬ 
tions above stated, at the expiration of the term oi 
ten years, reckoning from the period of the cession 
and conquest respectively. . . . 

" It is painful to me to be compelled to state facts 
and opinions which, I am sensible, cannot prove agree¬ 
able to those for whose consideration they ore diiefly 
intcmded; but the Honourable Court [of Direetoxa] 
will, I am persuaded, do justice to the motives winch 
actuate ma Had 1 thought myself free (0 dtooee^ I 
* Bepart dated 37th Oeteber 1818. 
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sikoald most vasdtlj hav« deolmed Ute (ask in wHiob I 
am at jwes^t engaged. It is only because I thought 
the fflcpoffltion of mj seutimenta to be a dutj of more 
than ordinary exigency that I have been led to place 
them on record, . . . 

** It will answer every object whh;h I have at heart 
if 1 can a|d in showing that the measure would con¬ 
duce to the best interests of the Government in promot¬ 
ing ^e agricultural improvement of the country, and 
nKHre specially in cementing the attachment of the 
people to the British name and power, without any 
inordiimte sacrifice of the public resources. The land¬ 
holders, 1 doubt not, would be fully satisfied to improve 
their means of subsistence^ by gradually reclaiming 
such small portions of land as lie> intermixed with 
those already reduced to a state of cultivation, or in 
other wO'rds, within the limits of a Fergana, Mouza, or 
other division of an estate for which the settlement 
might be formed; the rest, as shown in preceding 
paragraphs, would belong dejmre to Government. . . . 

On the other hand, I neither deem it wise, just, 
or politic that Government shO'Uld gradually so en¬ 
hance the assessments as to draw &om the land the 
maximum revenue which it can possibly pay. I 
believe that, generally speaking, the assessment has 
already been raised as high as is consistent with the 
well-being of the agricultural classes and the gradual 
improvement of the country. ... 

“ I now quit the subject, in all probability for ever. 
It is equally a source of pride and satisfaction to me 
to refleet that 1 have contributed something towards 
the internal peace and good order of the country; 
that I have laboured according to the extent of my 
means for the improvement and the administration of 
civil and crimmal justice; and that the public resources 
generally have not suffered freme the share I have had 
in the managexaeat of them. WidOa therefore, as the 
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range is, I should scarcely haye had a wish ungratified 
could I have witnessed, previously to quitting the 
country, the establishment of a Permanent Settlement 
in the western provinces,” ^ 

A still more distinguished officer, Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, was now about to leave India after his forty- 
two years’ useful and distinguished service in the 
country. And he too made one more endeavour, on 
the eve of his retirement, to secure to the people of 
the country some prospect of wealth and of future 
gain from the soil, against the ever increasing and 
impoverishing demands of the Court of Directors. 
With his Minute, recorded in 1820, he submitted a 
statement showing how tl\e land revenue of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces had been continuously in¬ 
creased during twelve years, from 1807 to 1818; and 
he recommended the promised limitation of the land 
revenue demand which would leave ‘‘ to the land¬ 
holders the fruits of their improved industry.” ^ 

The following figures are taken from Sir Edward 
Colebrooke’s statement, accepting ten Rupees as equiva¬ 
lent to a pound sterling. 

Conquered and Ceded Provinces, Northern India, 


Year. 

Land Revenue. 

Gross Revenue. 

■9 

2.008,955 

£ , 

2, 65,396 

Wmm 

2,042,347 

2,304,004 


2,254,791 

2.579.949 

1810 

2,392.852 

2,782,643 

1811 

2,4H,737 

2,741,728 

1812 

2,274,709 

2,646,858 

1813 

2,508,681 

2,931,90^3 

1814 

2,502,223 

2,815,579 

2,891,045 

1815 

2,483,133 

1816 

2,665,667 

3.130.853 

1817 

2,626,761 

2,926,923 

1818 

2,892,789 

3,262,366 


* Minute dated 7tb October 1819. 

* Minute dated 17th March 1820. 
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la a later Minute, recorded in the same year, 
Sir Edvard Colebrooke made his last recommendation 
for securing the prosperity of the people of India 
among whom he had lived so long. 

“On the eve of finally quitting a country in 
which I have resided forty-two years, and a service 
in whichf; through the early partiality of the late 
Warren Hastings in selecting me for Persian Secretary 
to Government so long ago as the beginning of 1780, 
I have borne an efficient and responsible part from 
the age of eighteen, 1 should feel a true satisfaction 
if, by the last act of my official existence, I could 
flatter myself in having contributed to secure the 
blessings of a limited assessment to that portion of 
the British territories in which the last twelve years 
of an active life have been employed. ... 1 cannot, 
however, forget that to the general character of the 
landholders of those provinces I am indebted for the 
success of my labours, and common gratitude, if 
even my conviction of the propriety of the measure 
were less strong, might dictate this return.” 

A noble sentiment this, but futile. The loyal 
and peaceful character of the Indian people has never 
induced the Government to abate its own pecuniary 
demands; it has often had the contrary effect of en¬ 
couraging the Government to enhance its demands 
till the people became impoverished and resourceless, 
in spite of the peace and security secured by the 
British rule, and in spite of the thrift and industry 
of the people, and the richness and fertility of their 
land. 

Armed with the Reports and Minutes of the 
Board of Commissioners, of Mr. Dowdeswell and Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, as well as of Messrs. Stuart, Adam, 
and Fendall, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
made his final appeal to the Court of Directors for 
that measure of Permanent Settlement, which had 
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bs^ Bokomly promised by tbe Bri^li Govetam^, 
iod wiueli was needed the posperity ^ 

“It is, then, eur ■ananimoas opinioii. that the 
system of a Perraaneoit Settlement of the land 
rereime, either upon the pnnclple of a fixed dumma, 
or of an assessment determinable by a f&ted and 
invariable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinees.”* 

The Directors of a trading company, noir oamers 
of an empire, refused the proposals of Lord Hastings 
aith a curtness whidi betrayed bow little real re> 
gatd they entertained for the happiness of the people 
when their own pecuniary interests were coneemed. 

We must again pointedly apprise you that 
we are not prepared to assent to the opinion to 
which, you say, you have imanimously come, ‘that 
the system of a Permanent Settlement of the laiKi 
revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed Jumma, 
or of an assessment determinable by a fixed and in¬ 
variable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces;' and we distinctly repeat 
the injunction contained in the ei^ty-sixth paragraph 
of OUT letter in this department, dated the 15th 
January 1819, against any Permanent Settlement of 
land revenue; and we desire that you vdU abstain not 
only from making any suoh settlement, but from 
taking any measures which may raise the expec¬ 
tation that a settlement in perpetuity will hereafter 
bo formed.”* The controversy was thus closed for 
forty years. 

Holt Mackenzie, then Secretary to the Board, had 
bathe meantime recorded his famous Minute of 1819, 

> KeTenae Latteo: toitlM Court of XMcactcofl, signed bytbeCKrvenior- 
Osneral, Lord Sastings, end members of bis Oounoil, Messrs. Btnart, 
Adem, end Fen^U, dated r6th September iflaa 
‘ Stevenue Letter from the Ooort of DinotaES to the OoremiKw 
SFeneral in CoaotSl) dated ist Angost 1S21. 




rm uk&kSMkm 

remd&ig tlw lUktaoce vt YiSiegs CkaoraioaitteB in 
K«thi6in I&di% WGtd reeonumne&g a 8attI«m«Qt 'with 
tli08« towmvmtm yihxim ihsy asaMad, tiba a !i^ 
teoaatia snmy lud iiitgmty/ Hie Minute ocai^t&ined 
a neyiew of the differeiit dtoriets and eU|^e6ted that 
the TilingeB should now be surveyed, that a reootd 
of lights be |Krepared, and that Tillage Cbrnnumities 
should he represented by head-men who diiouM be 
eidled Lambardars, or p^sons having a “number" 
in the Collector’s register of persons lithle to pay 
land revenue to the State. It was also suggested 
that the rates of a^emment should be equalised 
rather than enhanced; end that rev^ne payers 
should have their rights secured such as they were. 

All ideas of a Ferman^t Settlement being aban¬ 
doned in 1821, the minute of Holt Mackenzie was 
accepted as the basis of settlement. Ihe idea was 
that settlements should be made with landlords where 
they existed, and with Tillage Communities where 
they held land in common tenancy. And it was 
specially desired that the land tax should be fixed 
at a moderate rate« This was paartioularly insisted 
upon in the Government Eesolution of 1822. 

*'^7* It appears, indeed, that the ancient Hindu 
laws assigned to the Sovereign a certain and moderate 
share of the produce. But if we judge of the practica 
of ancient times by that of more modem Hindu 
principalitias, it may apparently be assumed that the 
actual sums levied frcun the cultivators were by no 
means always limited by the nominal rates. % . . 

88. So also in the Moghal system as described by 

Grant, who Elates the ordinary money rates to 
have been fiaed by an averi^e valuation of cme-fouxtb 
of the prodnoe. . * • 

^93. On Ihe wltde, indeed, his {lOrdship in 
Gouncil is disposed to conclude that altheugh the 

> MtaateMea MtJiiagr <81^ > 
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iiative goTemments to which we succeeded allowed 
considerable weight to ancieut customs, ereu in ad¬ 
justing their pecuniary demands, and though in later 
days especially, they were too weak to enforce all 
that they might regard as their just dues, yet that 
(subject to the general obligation of consulting the 
case of the Eyots) the right of the rulingi^ power to 
fix the rate of its demand was never questioned. . . . 

“ lOi. In the case of Government especial cau¬ 
tion is necessary to guard against an excessive de¬ 
mand ; for there must always be great danger lest, 
while we imagine that we take only a share of the 
ne( rent, we in fact encroach on the fair wages of 
labour and profits of stock. . . , 

“ 129. When the rates of rent payable by the 
cultivators axe settled, it will remain to determine the 
nature and extent of the advantages to be assigned 
to the intermediate managers and others [landlords], 
and the manner and proportion in which the nei 
rent and profits arising out of the limitation of the 
Government demand is to be distributed. . . . 

" 37 S' His Lordship in Coimcil has derived much 
satisfaction from the evidence afforded on other occa¬ 
sions, that the native revenue ofiGlcers have a lively 
sense of the distinction of honorary rewards. That 
feeling it is most important to cherish, and it can 
never be the wish of Government to practise, in regard 
to any class of public functionaries, the fallacious eco* 
nomy which leaves to officers invested with extensive 
trust the alternative of poverty or dishonour.^ 

A week after the date of this Eesolution was 
passed Regu^^^ionjdi. q£-iA. 22.. “declaring the prin¬ 
ciples according to which settlement of the land 
revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, in¬ 
cluding Cuttack, Pattaspore, and its dependencies, is 
to be hereafter made.” 

^ BeBOlntion ol Government dated 1st August iBz2, 
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The revi^oZL of the settlement was to be made 
village by village and estate by estate, and as an 
estate is called a Mahal in the Indian language, the 
settlement which was made in Northern India is 
known as the Mahalwari Settlement. The revenue 
demand was not to be raised in any estate unless 
it was clear that the landlords’ profits exceeded one- 
fifth of that demand. In such cases “the assessment 
shall be so regulated as to leave the Zemindars and 
others aforesaid a net profit of twenty per cent, of the 
amount of the Jumma,” or revenue demand. Thus 
in an estate with a rental of ;^I200, the State-demand 
was to be raised to ;^iooo, so as to leave to the land¬ 
lord A200, or one-fifth of the State-demand. The 
State-demand was thus to be over 83 per cent, of the 
rental of estates. 

Revenue Collectors were empowered to grant leases 
to cultivators, specifying the rents payable by them. 
In cases in which estates were held not by landlords 
but by cultivators in common tenancy, the State- 
demand might be raised to 95 per cent, of the rents, 
i.e. to the entire rental “with a deduction of 5 per 
cent, on account of Malikana, or such other rate not 
being less than 5 per cent, as Govemment may deter¬ 
mine.” In such cases the Revenue Collector was em¬ 
powered to make a fresh partition of the lands of the 
village, or of the proportion of the State-demand 
payable by each cultivator. 

Revenue Collectors might be empowered to try 
suits between landlords and tenants, to determine 
the rents payable, to adjust accounts between them, 
and to decide all matters connected with lands, rents, 
leases, and engagements between landlords and tenanta 
An appeal was allowed from the decision of the Col¬ 
lector to the Board, and finally by a regular suit in 
Civil Courts.^ 

* Regulation vii of 1822. 

N 
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Sucb WM the first oempr^eoiGave Land Aet of 
Northern India, passed twenty years after Noryaers 
India was ceded to or oonque^ by the Bdtish; and 
a careful examination of its clauaes discloses its defi»ots. 
The Act prescribed no equitable standard of rents pay* 
able by cultivators except the judgment of the Revenue 
Collector. It prescribed no eqmtable margin of profits 
to landlords except a bare 17 per cent, of the rental. 
In curious contrast to firequent professions " to guard 
against an excessive demand,” and to “ take only a 
share of the net rent,” it swept away virtually the 
whole of the rental of the country, leaving landlords 
and cultivators equally impoverished. It made any 
aecumulation of wealth and imy improvement in the 
material condition of the people impossible; and it 
fixed no limits to the State-demand in future and 
recurring settlements after the brief period of the first 
settlement was over. 

Ibie system broke down ultimately by reason of its 
own harshness. Some relief was at last given to the 
pecq>le of Northern India in 1833 by the best and 
greatest of the Company’s Governor-Generals, Lord 
William Bentinok. To an account of the Land Settle¬ 
ment of 1833 shall revert in a fixture chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 


ECONOMIC HISTOEY OF SOUTHEBN INDIA (1800) 

In the preceding chapters we have dwelt on the history 
of Land Settlements in Bengal, Madras, and Northern 
India. We have seen that everywhere the local 
authorities pressed for a Permanent Settlement of the 
land revenues. In Bengal a Permanent Zemindari 
Settlement was made in 1793, and this was extended 
to Benares m 1895. In Madras a Permanent Zeuun- 
dari Settlement was made in the Northern Circars and 
elsewhere between 1802 and 1805, and then there was 
a change in the policy of the Directors. Thomas Munro 
recommended a Permanent Ryotwari Settlement,and the 
Board of Revenue recommended a Permanent Village 
Settlement; a RyotVari Settlement was made, but it was 
not declared permanent. In Northern India Lord Wel¬ 
lesley pledged the faith of the British Government in 
1803 and 1805 to conclude a Permanent Zemindari 
Settlement, and Lord Minto and Lord Hastings pressed 
the Directors to redeem this pledge. The Directors 
broke the pledge and ordered a Mahalwari Settlement, 
not permanent. 

Such is the history of Land Settlements in India 
during the second period of British rule in India. The 
first generation of British rulers—the generation of 
CSdve and Warren Hastings—^settled nothing; they 
were bewildered by the land quesdon, and their hansh 
and ever-changing methods ended in oppression and 
failure. The second generation—^that of Com'wallis 
and Wellesley and Lord Hastings—gave a Pemanmt 

X9S 
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Zemindari Settlement to Bengal, Benares, and the North¬ 
ern Circars; a Hyotwari Settlemmt, not declared ^permanent, 
to the newer acquisitions in Madras; and a Mahatwari 
Settlement, not permanent, to the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces of Northern India. 

We shall pause now in the course of our narrative 
to examine the economic condition of the people of 
India at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
It is necessary to examine somewhat minutely how the 
people of India lived, and tilled their fields, and pro¬ 
duced their manufactures, what incomes and wages 
were earned by men, what employment occupied the 
women. No study is more interesting and instructive 
in the history of nations than the study of the material 
condition of the people from age to age. And, fortu¬ 
nately, we have in the valuable works of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan—the first statistical inquirer employed by 
the British Government in India—some detailed in¬ 
formation concerning the occupations and industries of 
the people of India. 

On the 24th February 1800, Lord Wellesley, 
then Governor-General of India, directed Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, a medical officer in the employment of 
the East India Company, to make a journey through 
Southern India; with a view to make economic inquiries 
into the condition of the people and their agriculture 
and manufactures. Dr. Buchanan travelled from Madras 
territory into the Earnatic, Mysore, Coimbatur, Malabar, 
and Canara, and the diary of his journey and the results 
of his inquiries were published in London in 1807, in 
three quarto volumes. This work will be our guide in 
the present chapter, which deals with the condition of 
the people of Southern India in 1800. The later in¬ 
quiries of Dr. Buchanan in Northern India will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. 
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The Jaiqib of Madras. 

On the 23rd April 1800, Dr. Buchanan left Madras 
on his tour of stotistical inquiry. There vras little 
waste land in the immediate vicinity of Madras, and 
the soil produced a good crop of rice if the rainfall 
was sufficient. In some places the people irrigated 
their fields from old tanks and reservoirs, and these 
fields were covered with rice. Charitable people had 
built Choultries or inns on the wayside for the free 
accommodation of travellers. 

Further on, the road westward passed through a 
country "at present naked,” but showing some signs 
of improvement in the shape of plantations of cocoa- 
nut palms. At Condaturu the country assumed a 
different and pleasing aspect, and Dr. Buchanan saw 
one of those old Hindu irrigation works for which 
Southern India was always famous. It was a large 
reservoir formed by shutting up with an artificial bank 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground. 
The sheet of water was seven or eight miles in length 
and three in width, and was let out in numerous small 
canals to irrigate fields in the dry season. In the 
rains it was replenished from the Chir Nadi; there 
were sluices at different places twenty or thirty feet 
wide; and these sluices were fortified by stones, placed 
in a sloping direction, to let out the superfluous water. 
The reservoir could irrigate the lands of thirty-two 
villages during a drought of eighteen months. “In 
a coimtry liable to famine from want of rain,” wrote 
Dr. Buchanan, “ a reservoir such as this is of inestim¬ 
able value.” 

Further westward, between Condaturu and Sri- 
Farmaturu, the country was poor and overrun with 
low prickly bushes. There was little cultivation, and 
in most places a crop would not be worth the seed. 
Palms and wild dates grew, however, on the sml 
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almost spontaneously, and the former produced drinks 
in the shape of Tari and Jagari. 

At Sri'Farmaturu there was another old reservoir 
which iizigated the Helds of the Tillage containing oybx 
two thousand acres of rice lands. Beyond this spot 
the land was again bare and barren, and there was 
very little cultivation, imtil Dr. Buchanai) came to 
the ancient Hindu capital of Kanohi, now called 
Conjeveram. 

Conjeveram boasted of a large old reservoir which 
irrigated many fields covered with a thriving crop of 
rice. The Dewan of Nawab Mahomed Ali had also 
constructed a fine tank Hned tdl rotund with out 
granite, which descended to the bottom in stepa 
Choultries or inns were also built of granite on the 
sides of the tanks for the shelter of travellers, and the 
pllars were elaborately carved. 

Conjeveram was a large town and regularly built, 
but was not populous. Many of the buildings were 
unoccupied, and the houses were only one storey high. 
They had mud walls and were roofed with tiles, and 
were built in the form of a square with a court in 
the centre. The streets were wide and clean and 
crossed each other at right angles, and on each side 
there was a row of cocoanut trees. Most of the Brah-* 
mans of the place were the followers either of Sankara- 
Aoharya or of Bamanuja-Acharya. The former Hved 
in the ninth century and was a rigid Yedantist, 
resolving all universe into the one Primal Soul. The 
latter lived in the eleventh century and was a more 
popular Yedantist, inculcating the faith of a Personal 
God. In modern times, the doctrines of Sankara are 
often identified with the cult of Siva, while those of 
Bamanuja blend themselves with the cult of Yishnu. 

After leaving Conjeveram, Dr. Buchtman found the 
eonntry once more a desert till he came to Dmnerlu, 
the last village in the Jaig^r of Madras. A canal Brom 
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tbe Falar river irrigated maoh valuaUe rice land 
between Damerlu and Oular. At Oulur the s(h 1 was 
good but Was dt onlj for dry grrins, and bushes and 
trees grew in the midst of fielda 

On the whole the Jaigir of Madras, which had 
been in the possession of the East India Ciompaay for 
half a o^tmy, was not in a flourishing condition. 
iVequent wars, a heavy land-tax, and the diversion 
of the revenues from possible local improvements 
to the purchase of the Company’s Investments, left 
the country poor and the population sparse. At 
Oondaturu the Collector, Mr. Place, had repaired the 
old reservoir during hii administration, and had 
augmented the land.-tax« ^eonriderably. But long 
stretches of the oountiy remained unirrigated, uncul¬ 
tivated, and sparsely populated—a desert,” as Dr, 
Buchanan calls it. .. ' 


Thb Kabnatic. 

Lord Wellesley had not yet annexed the Eamatio 
when Dr. Buchanan travelled through the country, 
and it was therefore still nominally under the Newab 
of Arcot, though virtually under the administration 
of the servants of tiie Company. 

' On his way to Arcot, Dr. Buchanan saw anoth^ 
splbodid old Hindu reservoir, called the Kaveri-Pak. 
The res^oir "is about eight miles long and throe 
luroad, and fertilises a oonsideraUe extent of country. 
I nevw viewed a public work with more satisfaction, 
a work that EUpj^es a great body of people with every 
comfort which their moral situation will permit them 
to enjoy.** 

The road from Eaveri-Pak to Arcot was bad, and 
ewtroely fit for wheel-carriage. People travelled, how- 
m«t, on brilook oarta, and Mahome^Um women some- 
times rode iMiUocka, wrapped in white veila; The eity 
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01 Arcot vas extensive, and produced coarse cotton 
fabrics. The houses were about as good as in the 
towns of the Madras Jaigir. The hills in the vicinity 
were barren, composed of granite rapidly decaying. 
The country between Arcot and the western hiUs con¬ 
tained some good land which served for gardens and 
dry grains, while others were altogether barren. 

The road westward from Arcot to V^ore, and 
from Vellore to Faligonda, lay along the valley of the 
Palar river, and the country was fertile and verdant. 
The fort of Vellore was large and beautiful, and the 
town was also large and built in the Hindu fashion. 
The villages along the road were, however, poor and 
miserable, and some of them in ruins. The people of 
Faligonda procured water from the Falar river by 
digging canals in the sand six or seven feet deep. 
The water was then conveyed by other canals to irri¬ 
gate the fields, and thus rendered the valley of Vellore 
the finest tract of country in the Karnatic. 

Baramahal. 

Dr. Buchanan then ascended the Eastern Ghats 
and reached Venkatagiri in Baramahal on the 4th 
May. The country had been settled by Thomas 
Munro some years before, and reminded Dr. Buchanan 
of England by its swells and undulations. As far as 
he could judge, one-half of the country had been 
ploughed, while the remainder was copse land and 
served for pasture. Iron was smelted ^m ores and 
black sand, and common salt was found in many parts 
of the country. The soil was reddish ferruginous clay 
intermixed with quartz and granite, and walls of huts 
in towns and villages were built of this mud, and were 
smoothed and painted with alternate vertical broad 
stripes of white and red. In some places the flat roofs 
of the houses were also terraced with this mud. 
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Eastebit Mtsoke. 

Dt. BaoHanaft now entered into the territory of 
the Raja of Mysore, who had been placed on the 
throne by Lord Wellesley after the fall of Tipu Sultan 
in the preceding year. He found Waluru a large 
town witl^ a weekly fair, and manufacturing coarse 
cotton cloths much of which was exported. Coarse 
blankets, known as Cumlies, were also largely manu¬ 
factured in the neighbouring villages. The arable 
lands amounted to seven-tenths of the whole, and 
perhaps a twentieth part of them was irrigated. Rice 
grew on the banks of the Pennar river. Fields were 
manured by women who carried the manure in baskets, 
and were ploughed by buffaloes and oxen. 

On the loth May, Dr. Buchanan arrived at Banga¬ 
lore, which had been constructed by Haidar Ali as a 
frontier fortress after the best fashion of Mahomedan 
military architecture, and had been destroyed by his 
son, Tipu Sultan, who found it useless against the 
valour of British troops. The gardens were extensive 
and divided into square plots, the cypress and vine 
grew luxuriantly in that climate, the apple and the 
peach produced &uits, and some pine and oak plants 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope were thriving.* 
The arable land in the vicinity of Bangalore did not 
exceed fomr-tenths of the country, and the small pro¬ 
portion of irrigated land, formerly under cultivation, was 
mostly waste, owing to the neglect of the reservoirs 
during the recent wars. Tipu Sultan had received the 
kingdoni in a flourishing state from Haidar Ali, of 
whom aU people spoke to Dr. Buchanan in terms of 
high praise. But the oppressions or wars of Tipu 
had caused much misery, and had driven four-tenths 
of the cultivators from their home and country. 

On the 18th May, Dr. Buchanan presented his 
credentials at Seringapatam, then the capital of the 
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Mysore Raja. On the following day he had an inter¬ 
view with Pnmea, the famous Hindu minister whose 
administration received the highest commendation 
frcun General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Welling¬ 
ton), and from every other Englishman in India who 
came in contact with him. Furnea had enjoyed mu(dt 
authmty even under Tipu Sultan, and ipight have 
saved him if he had listened to his counsela After 
the fall of Tipu, he became the virtual ruler of Mysore 
under the new R^a. 

Seringapatam, which had a population of perhaps 
150,000 under Tipu Sultan, was now reduced to a 
miserable state by the wars, and had scarcely more 
than 32,000 peopl& The district on the north bank 
of the Eaveri was called Pattana Ashta-gram, while 
that to the south of the river was known as Mahasura 
Ashta-^am. The country rose gradually on both 
sides of the river, was naturally fertile, and was irri¬ 
gated by a noble system of canals sending out branches 
to water the intermediate spaces. The water of the 
Eaveri river was forced into the sources of these 
canals by anicuts or dams, formed of large blocks of 
granite at a great expense. Dr. Buchanan does not 
tell us if these useful and noble works were constructed 
hj Haidar Ali or by his Hindu predecessors; but during 
the wars of Tipu Sultan very great damage was done; 
temples, villages, and dams were broken down, and 
canals were choked. Under the administration of 
Pumea, however, agriculture and industries were re- 
viviDg. Everything wears an aspect of beginning 
restoration. The villages are rebuilding, the canals axe 
blearing, and in place of antelopes and forest guards, 
we have the peaceful bullock returning to his useM 
labour.” ^ 

The manner of rea]f^ and pres^ving rice ia 
Mysore has been minutely described. Water was let 

^ Bnobaamn’i Jhumej^frm, Ac. (Londotii 1807)^ vot 
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off ffrom tlw lice a Veek before tbe rea|>ix^, 

and the rice 'was then out down, about four inches 
from tbe ground, and stacked with the ears inwards. 
After another week it was spread on the threshing* 
floor and trodden out by bullocks, and then put up 
in heaps containing 60 Eandakas or 334 bushels. 
Each heap was marked with clay and covered with 
straw, and so left for twenty or thirty days till the 
dividon between the cultivator and the Government. 
The cultivators then stored their share in various 
different ways. Some kept it in narrow shafts, about 
24 feet deep, in hard, stony soU, the floor, sides, and 
roof being lined with straw, and each pit containing 
84 to 168 bushels. Others stored it in store-houses, 
strongly floored with planks. Others again stored it 
in cylinders made of clay, the mouth being covered by 
an inverted pot, and the rice being drawn out from a 
hole in the bottom when required. Lastly, some culti¬ 
vators stored their rice in bags made of straw. Besides 
rice, Mung, sesamum, and sugar-cane were grown near 
Seringapatam. Ragi was extensively cultivated in dry 
fields, and supplied the lower classes of people with 
their common food; and Jowar and Bajra were the 
next most important dry coma 

Each farm near Serii^apatam consii^cd generally 
of two or three ploughs of land. One plough was a 
poor stock, while the possessor of four or five was a 
great farmer. With five ploughs a man cultivated 
about 12^ acres of wet land and 25 acres of dry field. 
The farmer or cultivator was not turned out of his 
holding ** so long as he pays his customary rent. Even 
in the re^n of Tipu such an act would have bear 
looked upon as an astonishing grievance.” On tbe 
other hand, the Government which received the rent 
** bound to keep the oaufllB and tanks in repair.” ^ 
The pay of farm labourers near Seringapatam was 

^ Bnchaiifto’s /oume^firom Madm$f toI 1 p« 124* 
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6«. 8^. a month, while away from the town it was 
56. 4d. a month. Women often worked in the fields 
and carried manure in baskets on their heads. They 
were generally well dressed, and elegantly formed; “ I 
have never seen finer forms,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ than 
even the labouring women of that country frequently 
possess. Their necks and arms are, in pai^ticular, re¬ 
markably well shaped.” ^ 

On the 6th June, Dr. Buchanan left Seringapatam 
on his way back to Bangalore. At Mundium he found 
the rice land irrigated entirely from tanks and reser¬ 
voirs. At Maduru he found a large reservoir, said 
to have been built by Vishnu Vardhana Baya seven 
hundred years before. It received a supply from the 
neighbouring river by means of a dam and a canal, 
and when in proper repair was capable of irrigating 
all the neighbouring fields, under the level of its bank, 
throughout the year. At Chinapattam, formerly the 
residence of a Polygar family known as Jasadeva 
Bayas, glass and ornamental rings, steel wires for 
musical instruments, pure white sugar, and various 
other commodities were manufactured. Bamagiri was 
the next important place on the way, but had griev¬ 
ously suffered by Lord Cornwallis’s invasion of Mysore 
in 1792, and a large proportion of the inhabitants had 
perished of hunger. At Magadi the road passed 
through a wild and romantic country, consisting of 
low hills and valleys cultivated with dry grains. Valu¬ 
able timber and bamboos grew near Savana-durga, 
which Lord Cornwallis had taken by assault, and had 
been deserted ever since. Iron was smelted in the 
neighbouring hills, and was repeatedly forged and 
purified for being wrought into instruments of hus¬ 
bandry, and steel was manufactured for weapons. 
Sandal-wood and much valuable timber was grown 
in the neighbourhood, and the lac insect was reared 

1 Buchaiuin*s Journey from MadroA^ &c., vol i. p. 135 
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for that famous dye which used to be one of the 
best-knoim products of India from olden times. On 
the 21st June Dr. Buchanan reached Bangalore. 

Bangalore had possessed a large trade and eztensiTe 
manufactures under Haidar Ali. Tipu Sultan had 
foolishly forbidden all commerce, both with the Nizam’s 
Dominions and with the Kamatic, and the trade of 
Bangalore had declined; but the place was again rising 
in importance after the restoration of the Hindu dynasty. 
Poona merchants brought shawls and saffron and musk 
from Kashmir and pearls from Surat; Burhanpur traders 
imported chintz and gold lace, cloth and thread; red 
cotton cloth, flowered with gold and silver, came from 
the Nizam’s Dominions; and salt, tin, lead, copper, and 
Emopean goods came from the Kamatic. The exports 
from Bangalore were chiefly betel-nut, sandal-wood, 
pepper, cardamoms, and tamarinds. A vast quantity 
of blankets and cotton-wool was also imported. 

Goods were transported by cattle in loads. In one 
year, 1500 bullock-loads of cotton wool, 50 bullock¬ 
loads of cotton thread, 230 bullock-loads of raw silk, 
7000 bullock-loads of salt, and 300 bullock-loads of 
foreign goods were imported; while 4000 bullock-loads 
of betel-nut and 400 bullock-loads of pepper were ex¬ 
ported. Cotton weavers made cloths for home use, 
and silk weavers prepared a rich strong fabric. The 
silks were dyed red with lac, or orange colour with 
Capili-podi, or yellow with turmeric. Workmen who 
made cotton cloths with silk borders earned 8d. a day, 
and those who made silk cloth earned 6d. Weavers 
obtained advances from merchants, and sold their goods 
to merchants or to private customers, never carrying 
them to public markets. Various kinds of white 
muslins were manufactured, and had a considerable 
sale. Women of all castes, except Brahmans, bought 
cotton wool at weekly markets, spun them at home, 
and sold the thread to weavers. And thus people of 
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all classes—men and women—^foond in sj^nxusg amd 
weaving a profitable occupation. 

Indigo was considerably used for dyeing; the tan¬ 
ning of leather was a paying industry; and castor oil, 
cocoanut oil, sesamum oil, and various other oils, were 
largely manufactured and sold. 

In a village near Bangalore Dr. Buchacto was in¬ 
formed that merchants often advanced money to the 
cultivators to pay their rents, and were afterwards con¬ 
tent to receive one-half of the crop for the advance 
and for interest. The system of division of crops in a 
Village Community, described by Dr. Buchanan, is in¬ 
teresting. A heap of grain, consisting on the average 
of twenty Kandakas or 2400 Seers (about 4800 lbs.). 


was thus divided— 

SeerB. 

Village priests 

5 

Village charity 

5 

Village astrologer 

I 

Village Brahman 

I 

Village barber 

2 

Village potter 

2 

Village blacksmith 

2 

Village washerman 

2 

Village measurer 

4 ' 

Village beadle 

7 

Village chief • 

8 

Village accountant 

10 

Village watchman 

10 

Village accountant 

45 

Village chief , 

45 

Conductor of water 

20 


Thus a pa3rment of 5^ per cent, of the produce 
of the fields secured to the villagers the profesdonal 
services of the barber, the potter and the blacksmith, the 
priest and the astrologer. Of the r^ainder, the Desh- 
mukh or Zemindar claimed i o per cent.; and the balance 
was divided equally between the Gcvenunmt and the 
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f«rmer. Wh^ Haidar AU abolished the Deshmukhs, 
he daimed their duure also for the GbTernment.^ 

Northern Mtsore. 

Leaving Bangalore on the 5rd July, Dr. Buohantm 
made a long and circuitous tour through the northern 
poirtions of Mysore. In the country round Colar he 
found the lands vratered entirely by means of the re> 
servoirs, often excavated by private individuala, vrhile 
the larger ones were excavated at the expense of the 
Government. The old Hindu rate of revenue, laid down 
in the anoient law-books, was one-sixth or one-eightb 
or one-twelfth the produce; and when rulers and chiefs 
in Southern India claimed so largo a share as one-half 
the produce, they made cultivation possible by exca¬ 
vating and maintaining vast irrigation works at their 
own cost, and they took their share in kind, not in 
money. 

Rice, sugar-cane, betel-leaf, and vegetables were 
grown on wet lands at Colar, and the quantity of rice 
grown was nearly equal to that of the dry crop Ragi. 
Poppy was also plentifully cultivated, both for making 
opium and on account of the seed which was used for 
sweet eakes. The quantity of wheat grown was about 
one-half of the rice. Farm servants got 29^ bushels 
of grain and 13s. 5d. annually; the rate for day- 
labourers was about 3d. for men and 2d. for women. 

Both Colar and SUagutta had suffered greatly und^ 
Tipu Sultan’s arbitrary rule and frequent wars, but were 
reviving after bis fall. Cotton cloths of various kinds 
were the most important manufactures. Travelling 
westwards, Dr. Buchanan came to the famous Nandi- 
Durga, in the vicinity of which the Northern Pennar, 
the Pakr, and the Southern Pennar all take their rise. 
The oountxy beyond the hills was desolate, one-thimi 

I Baehsaiso's Xaebnu, tee,, i p. a6j ettfq. 
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of ’what had been fonnerly cultivated was waste, and 
villages were deserted since the invasion of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. The people said they had suffered from five 
great evils—the failure of rain, the three invading 
armies, and the defending army of Mysore! 

On the 18 th July, Dr. Buchanan came to the great 
fialapura, 'which had become an independent State under 
its Polygar Narayan Swami on the dissolution of the 
Vijainagar kingdom in the sixteenth century. The 
State, however, had subsequently fallen under the 
power of the Moghal and the Mahratta, the Nizam and 
Haidar Ali; and had finally passed under the adminis¬ 
tration of the restored Hindu dynasty. It imported 
chintz and muslin, and exported sugar. 

Further to the west was Madhu-giri, which had a l s o 
become the seat of an independent Polygar on the fall 
of the Vijainagar kingdom, but had since passed under 
the rule of Mysore. Haidar Ali had improved the fortifi¬ 
cations of the hill, and turned it into a considerable mart 
with a hundred familios of weavers. The place had de¬ 
clined under Tipu Sultan, and finally ruined by the wars 
of Mysore with the Mahrattas and with Lord Cornwallis. 
Rice and Ragi, sugar-cane and wheat, cotton, pulses, 
sesainum, and various kitchen vegetables were grown 
here when Dr. Buchanan visited the place. Dry soil, 
fit for Ragi, paid a rent of is. id. to 3s. 4d. the acre. 
If irrigated, it paid 9s. to i is. an acre. The cultivator 
had a claim to his lands, and could reclaim them even 
after an absence of years. If, in the meantime, the 
temporary tenant had made improvements, the original 
cultivator was required to pay for them. A labouring 
man earned 4s. a month, and a woman 3s. 4d. There 
was frequent scarcity in this part of the country owing 
to failure of rain, but seldom any famine causing loss 
of life. “ It is when war is joined to scarcity, and in¬ 
terrupts the transportation of grain, that famine pro¬ 
duces all its horrors. These were never so severely 
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felt here as during the invasion of Lord Cornwallis ; 
when the country being attacked on all sides, and 
penetrated in every direction by hostile armies, or by 
defending ones little less destructive, one-half at least 
of the inhabitants perished of absolute want/’ ^ 

On the 31st July Dr. Buchanan reached Sira, 
which was a large and prosperous town under the 
Moghals with 50,000 houses, and therefore a popu¬ 
lation of a quarter of a million. It then passed 
under the rule of Haidar Ali, and was ruined by the 
Mahratta invasions and the oppressions of Tipu Sultan. 
Rice and Ragi, wheat and sugar-cane, pulses and cotton, 
were the principal produce. Rent was paid some¬ 
times in money and sometimes in a share of the 
crops. Betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, and spices were 
imported into Sira, while blankets, cloths, oil, butter, 
ginger, and cocoa-nuts were exported. A thin, coarse 
muslin and certain varieties of thick cloths wore the 
principal manufactures. 

Retracing his steps to Madhu-giri, Dr. Buchanan 
made some inquiries as to the famous cattle of the 
place, and found that every town and village in that 
hilly country had herds of breeding cattle. The 
Goalas or cowherds lived in small villages near the 
skirts of the woods, cultivated a little ground, and 
sold the produce of their dairy in the towns. Every 
family paid a small tax of four shillings a year to 
the Government, or rather to the Beni Chavedi or 
butter-officer, who paid an annual revenue to the 
Government. Iron was smelted and steel was manu¬ 
factured at Madhu-giri and many neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. 

Travelling southwards, Dr. Buchanan foxmd the 
fields well cultivated at Tavina-Karay, but saw much 
waste land at Tumkuru; and all the villages were 
fortified, Ragi was largely grown here, but there 

^ Baohauan’s JwLrney from Madrcu^ Ac., vol. i. p. 390. 

O 
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wete also many rice fields. Gubi, furthet south, ftras 
a mart of some importance with 154 shops tmd a 
weekly fair. Coarse cotton cloth, both white imd 
coloured, blankets, sackcloth, betel-nut, cocoa-nut, 
tamarind, grains, lac, iron, and steel from all the 
country round were sold at this mart 

Dora-Guda had iron mines, and Taniva-lfaray was 
a place of importance with an outer and inner fort 
and an open suburb with 700 houses. It formerly 
belonged to a powerful family of Polygars, and one 
of them had built four temples and fom great reser¬ 
voirs for the irrigation of lands. The country round 
was once completely cultivated, but had been desolate 
since the invasion of the Mahrattas under Farasuram 
Bhao. Further south was Belmu, where there was a 
good deal of fine rice ground, as well as a fine reservoir. 
The whole of the country between Beluru in the 
north to Seringapatam in the south—a distance of 
forty miles as the crow flies—had been laid Waste at 
the time of the invasion of Cornwallis in 1792; and 
the people had been forced by Tipu Sultan to leave 
the open country and retire to the woods, where they 
lived in huts and procured provisions as best they 
could. A large proportion of them had perished of 
hunger, and the coimtry was only half populated even 
in 1800, when Dr. Buchanan visited it. 

Not far from Beluru was the district of Naga- 
Mangala, where each Gauda or village-head partly 
rented his village and partly collected on the public 
account. The cultivators had a fixed property in 
the land, and so long as they paid rents according 
to the old valuation, they could not be tmmed out 
of possession. The rice ground paid its rent by a 
division of crops, and the dry field paid a money rent. 

Mail-Kotay, about fifteen miles north of Seringapa¬ 
tam, was finely situated on a high hill, commanding a 
noble view of the valley of the Kaveri and the hills of 
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Blysore ia tbe south, of the Ghats in the vest, and 
of Sayana-Durga and Siva-Gaoga in the east. It vas 
a faihoua jdace of Hindu worship with a temple of 
great dimensions surrounded bj a colonnade; and the 
fine large tank was surrounded by many buildings for 
the accommodation of travellers. It is said that even 
Tipu Sultan was afraid of seizing the jewels of this 
temple; they were kept in the treasury at Serin- 
gapatam; and the British troops spared them when 
they captured that capital. 

At Tonuru, to the south of Mail-Kotay, Dr. 
Buchanan saw the magnificent reservoir of Yadava- 
Nadi, ascribed to the famous religious reformer 
Ramanuja who lived in the eleventh century. " Two 
mountain torrents here had united their streams, and 
forced a way through a gap between two rocky hills. 
Ramanuja stopped up this gap by a mound, said to 
be 78 cubits high, 150 long, and at the base 250 
cubits, thick. The superfluous water is let off by a 
channel which has been cut with great labour through 
one of the hills, at such length as to enable it to 
water a great deal of the subjacent plain which is 
three or four mUes in extent. When the reservoir 
is full it contains a sufficient quantity of water to 
supply the cultivators for two years.” ^ 

On the I St September Dr. Buchanan returned to 
Seringapatam. 

SouTHEBN Mysore. 

liCaving Seringapatam on the 5 th September, Dr. 
Buchanan made a tour through the southern parts 
of Mysore. Near Pal-HuUy, which had been entirely 
destroyed at the recent war, he saw the two canals 
from the Kaveri river which irrigated the district of 
Mahasura'Ashtagram. One of these canals contained 
a fine stream which never became entirely dry, apd 
1 BucfaHnaa't I-ewrmy fnm Madtat, &c., roL ii. pp. 83, 83. 
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1^111011 enabled the cultivators to have a crop of 
rice even in the dry season. 

The Lakshman-Tirtha river, a tributary of the 
Kaveri, rises from the hills of Coorg. Six canals 
were constructed from this river to irrigate the country, 
and dams which forced the water into the canals were 
fine works and produced beautiful cascades. The 
whole land formerly irrigated by these canals was 
about 18,000 acres. 

There were no hereditary Gaudas or village-chiefs 
in these parts, and the revenue was collected by 
renters, who could not take from the cultivators more 
than was fixed by the custom established by the old 
Mysore Rajas. Haidar Ali had appointed Harkaras, 
or superintendents of land revenue, who kept the 
renters in check, and listened to the complaints of 
the people. Tipu Sultan had abolished the Harkaras, 
with the effect that the people were oppressed and 
the Government de&auded. « 

Further west, the country had been depopulated 
first by the invasion of Baji Rao and his Mahrattas 
in 1761, and then by the invasion of Cornwallis in 
1792. Friya-Pattan, called Periapatam in the Eng¬ 
lish maps, was a place of great importance in olden 
days, and had belonged to a Polygar family called 
Nandi Raj. This family held the territory bovmded 
by the Kaveri on the north and the Coorg frontier 
on the west, and yielding an annual revenue of 
;^936 i to the Rajas of Coorg. It is said that a 
Polygar prince of this family defended himself gal¬ 
lantly against Mysore about 1640, and finding further 
resistance impossible, kiUed his women and children, 
and perished, sword in hand, in the midst of his 
enemies. Priya-Pattan continued after this to be the 
scene of frontier wars between Coorg and Mysore; 
suffered when Tipu Sultan conquered Coorg; and was 
utterly destroyed by Tipu’s wars with the BritiBh. 
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“ Tigers," says Dr. Buchanan, “ have taken entire 
possession of its ruins, a horse that strayed in a few 
nights ago was destroyed, and even at midday it 
is considered as dangerous for a solitary person to 
enter. It was deemed imprudent for me, who was 
followed by a multitude, to enter into any of the 
temples, )rhich serve the tigers as shelter from the 
heat of the day."^ 

The wet lands near Priya-Pattan were entirely irri¬ 
gated hroin reservoirs, but in the southern parts of 
the district canals from the Lakshman-Tirtha river 
afforded water to the cultivators. The Hainu or 
wet rice, Karu or dry rice, sugar-cane, ragi, horse 
grain, pulses, sesainum and other crops were grown 
in this district. Farm labourers got from £i to 
1, 7s. a year besides one meal a day; and women 
labourers got 6s. a year besides two meals a day. Before 
the last Mysore war the poorest cultivator had two 
plouglis, and the richer ones had fifteen. A man 
who had two ploughs often possessed forty oxen and fifty 
cows, six or seven buffaloes, and one himdred sheep 
or goats. The produce of wet lands was equally 
divided between the Government and the cultivator 
after the village dues had been paid. There were 
extensive palm gardens before the war, and the pasture 
was good. Sandal-wood grew in the skirts of the 
forest. 

South-east from Priya-Pattan, near Hanagodu, 
Dr. Buchanan saw one of the dams of the Laksh- 
man-Urtha river. “ Advantage has been taken of 
a natural ledge of rooks which cross the channel, 
and stones have been thrown in to fill up the 
defimencies. The whole now forms a fine dam, over 
which rushes a cascade about 100 yards long and 
14 feet high, which in a verdant and finely wooded 
country looks remarkably weU. This dam sends off 
1 Baohaiiaa*8 Jmmey from Madrm^ Aic., To1.iL 96* 
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its canal to the eastward. . . . The ground in%ated 
will amount to 2678 acres.” ^ 

South-east from Hanagadu lay the old kingdom 
of Hegodu Deva, who was said to have cleared thin 
country and peopled it about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Down to the time of Haidar Ali 
the town contained a thousand houses; there were 
only eighty when Dr. Buchanan viinted it. The 
district was famous for its sandal-wood, while Mota- 
Beta, further to the east, was known for its rich 
iron ores. 

On the 1st October Dr. Buchanan reached Taiuru 
on the Kampini river, a tributary of the KaverL In 
some villages of this district the Gaudas or village- 
chiefs were hereditary, and they were preferred, both 
by the Government and by the people, to the mere 
rentals who also went by the same name. The 
hereditary Gaudas were better acquainted with the 
cultivators, were more cheerfully obeyed, and had 
greater credit with the money-lenders for the making 
up thar rents at the fixed terms of payment. On 
failure of payment the crops were seized by the 
Government Accountant, whose duty it also was to 
sell the Government’s share of the crops collected as 
rent. Both at Taiuru and at Narsingpur the coimtry 
was beautiful, and every field was enclosed with quick¬ 
set hedges and well cultivated, the whole being high 
ground without rice lands. 

Narsingpur was on the banks of the Kaveri river, 
and had two temples and about two hundred houses. 
There was rich black soil close to it where cotton 
was extensively grown. Wheat and Womun were 
raised in equal quantities, and Bagi was grown on 
the red soil fit for its cultivation, 


* Buchanaa’s /ournejr/rom fta, vpl, ii p. tip, 
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COIMBATUB 

Early in October, Dr. Bucbanan left Mysore and 
entered into &itisb territory on his 'way to Coimbatur. 
Colegtda District was well cultivated, and contained 
forty or fifty large reservoirs for irrigation, repaired by 
the Mysore autborities eighty years before, and some 
of them repaired again by the Compfmy’s servants' 
after the district had come to the possession of the 
Company. Passing through the grounds of the der 
cayed reservoirs not yet repaired, Dr. Buchanan found 
the land entirely waste, so much did cultivation depend 
on irrigation works in this country. Major Maoleod, 
the Collector, had set aside the authority of the Gaudas 
or village-chiefs, and had only employed them on fixed 
salaries to doUect the land revenue firom cultivatora 
The policy no doubt added to the land revenue, but 
weakened the ancient village-system of India. 

The magnificent falls of Gangana-Chuki and the 
island of Sivana-Samudra struck Dr. Buchanan 'with 
wonder. The southern fall of Birra-Chuki was even 
more pleasing to his eye. He was told that the State of 
Sivana-Samudra had been founded by Ganga Raja about 
A.D. 1200, but he gives 1523 as a more probable date. 
The State fell, after the reign of three princes, under 
the combined attack of neighbouring powers. 

The country near Colegals and Sategala lay imme¬ 
diately west, the mountains of the Eastern Ghats risii^ 
to a height of 2000 feet above the level of the upper 
country. The country was well cultivated as far asFallia, 
but beyond that place more than half the lands were 
uncultivsted, and the tanks were in ruins. Travelling 
farther eastwards. Dr. Buchanan entered the Ghats at 
MathuUy, and threaded his 'way through the moun- 
tiuns uhdl he reached Eaveripura on the E^averi river, 
whmre a fort had been Imilt by a frontier Polygar to 
protect the pass. 
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There was aa old irrigation reservoir at Kaveripura 
which watered over five hundred acres of land; but. 
it had burst fifty years before and had never been 
repaired. A considerable trade passed by Eaveri- 
pura between the upper and the lower country, and 
Dr. Buchanan met forty or fifty loaded cattle every 
day. Along the course of the Tuinbula, a tributary 
*of the Kaveri, there were five old reservoirs which 
had all burst fifty years before, and had never been 
repaired. 

The village-heads, as stated above, had been set 
aside under the Company’s rule, and the country 
imder Major Macleod paid a land revenue of 0,393 
to 16,545 a year, realised through paid Tah- 
sRdars, who combined in themselves the powers of 
revenue collector, civil magistrate, and police. Farm 
labourers got from cultivators a pay of 58. to 6 s. 8 d. 
the year, and a house to live in, and i|rds bushel of 
grain monthly; and their wives received daily wages 
if able to work. The implements of husbandry in the 
plains were more miserable and fewer in number than 
those used above the Ghats. 

On the 19th October Dr. Buchanan arrived at 
Nala-Rayana on the Bhawani river, after travelling 
through a country three-fourths of which seemed to 
be waste. A dam on the Bhawani sent off a canal on 
each side of the river, and the lands watered by these 
canals gave one unfailing crop in the year. A little 
land watered by reservoirs gave two crops, but the 
supply of water was uncertain. Cultivators under the 
Company’s rule were required to pay the full rent for 
the lands they cultivated, irrespective of the quantity 
of produce. This they felt as a hardship, and they 
desired to be placed on the old footing. 

At Ana-Codavery, rice was grown on lands watered 
by canals taken firom the Bhawani river. The dam 
on the river had been constructed by Nunjay Baja a 
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hundred and twenty years before. In lands which 
were not irrigated, not over a sixth part of the ground 
was under culrivation. The soil was good, but the 
invasion of General Meadows had stopped cultivation; 
the inhabitants had retired to the hUls and had 
perished in large numbers. 

The Company’s Commercial Resident at Salem had 
visited these parts some months before Dr. Buchanan’s 
arrival, and had made advances to weavers for the 
Company’s Investment. The cloth ordered was Sha- 
lambru, resembling the Bafta of Bengal, and was made 
36 cubits long and 2^ cubits broad. 

Travelling southwards through much uncultivated 
country, Dr. Buchanan arrived at the important city 
of Coimbatur on the 28th October, The chief of the 
place was the twentieth in descent from the first 
founder of the town. The family originally paid 
tribute to the Rajas of Madura, and afterwards came 
under the rule of Mysore. The place had suffered 
much during the Mysore wars, but was recovering, and 
contained two thousand houses. 

There was much rice ground in the neighbour¬ 
hood, watered by reservoirs which were filled by canals 
from the Noyel river. Ragi and other crops were raised 
on dry lands; cotton and tobacco were grown in some 
places; betel-nut and cocoa-nut were cultivated by rich 
farmers; and iron was smelted at Topun Beta, five miles 
from Coimbatur, 459 looms worked in the district; 
the wives of all the low caste cultivators were great 
spinners; and the thread was dyed red or blue as 
re<|uired. The Commercial Resident at Salem had 
twice made advances to the Coimbatur weavers. The 
weavers formerly paid a duty of about 4s. on each 
loom annually, and this was replaced by a stamp duty 
under the Company’s rule. The weavers thought this 
was harder, and requested the Collector to restore the 
former mode of assessment, without succesa 
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Tripura, to the east of Cpimbatur, was an open 
town with 300 houses aud a weehly market. The 
rice land in the neighbourhood produced only one 
crop, and was irrigated partly from reservoirs and 
partly from oanals brought from the Noyel river. 
Owing to want of repairs, more than one-third of 
the lands previously cultivated was out of,cultivation. 
The poorest fields were set aside for pasture, and paid 
a small rent. Iron was smelted at China Mali, further 
east, and a duty of a thirtieth part of the smelted 
iron was paid as duty to Government in addition to 
a duty for cutting timber for fuel. China Mali had 
only 125 houses, and was suffering from small-pox. 
Lands in the district were irrigated from the Capely 
river, but no rice was grown. 

Perenduru, north of China Mali, had 118 houses, 
and the district had 800 looms. Erodu on the 
Kaverihad had 3000 houses in the time of Haidar Ali, 
but had declined under Tipu Sultan. It was utterly 
destroyed during the invasion of General Meadows, 
but was reviving after the conclusion of peace. The 
canal passing by Erodu was a splendid work, said 
to have been constructed by one Ealing Raya four 
hundred years before, and still watered 3459 acres 
of land. 

Further down the Eaveri river was the important 
town of Codomudi with an ancient temple and 118 
houses. A canal taken from the Eaveri was con¬ 
ducted over the Noyel river to Fagolur village, and 
irrigated a large tract of land. The rent ^ed in 
these parts by Tipu Sultan was four-tenths of the 
produce, but this was converted into a money rent, 
36. 5fd. per acre, by the British Government in 1799, 
and the rmrt for 1800 had not yet been fixed. 

M^or Maoleod, the Collector of the Northern 
Divisdou Ooimbatur, informed Dr. Buchanan that by 
the custom of the country no tenant could be turned 
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oul of Ms boldmg as loag as he paid his rent. The 
Major thought it was impraotieable for the British 
Goremment to receive the land revenue in kind with¬ 
out leaving a door open to excesuve embezzlements. 
When the Ciompany obtained posseimon of the Salem 
cotintry) the rice grounds, watered by the fine canals 
from the ^averi, paid rent in kind. The Company’s 
servants had chatted this into money rent against 
the murmurs of the people, had extended cultivation 
and increased the land revenue. The Byotwari system 
was preferred to the Zemindari system because it 
brought more revenue. “The regulations introduced 
by Colonel Read for collecting the revenue seem to me 
sufficient to secure the regular payment of more than 
can ever be procured from Zemindars; and I am per¬ 
suaded that any deficiencies must arise either from a 
neglect of duty, or from dishonesty in the Collectors. 1 
here allude to hereditary Zemindars merely as affecting 
the revenue and political state of the country, they 
must be considered as useful toward the improvement 
of agriculture.”^ 

Caruru was a considerable town with 1000 houses 
on the Amaravati river, a tributary of the Kaveri. 
But the mwchants were petty dealers, and the weavers 
were not numerous. Two canals from the Kaveri 
and several from the Amaravati irrigated this district. 
Sugar-cane, rice, and dry crops were grown. 

On the 17th November Dr. Buchanan reached 
Daraporam (Dharma-pura), the headquarters of Mr. 
Hnrdis, the Collector "of the Southern Division of 
Coimbatnr. The CoUeotor was an active, intelligent 
and sympsthetie young officer, mixed with the people, 
settled J^eir caste disputes, and knew them well. 
“ Mr. Hurdis thinks that the present rents are greatly 
too high; and, no doubt, the peasantry here, as well as 
in almost every part of India, are miserably poor. . . . 

I Baoliaium> Jounegfrom Madrm, fto, voL it p. 296. 
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One great cause, indeed, of the poTorty of the farmers, 
and consequent poverty of crops in many parts of 
India, is the custom of forcing land upon people who 
have no means of cultivating it. Thus all lands are 
apparently occupied, but it is in a manner that is 
worse than if one-half of them were entirely waste.” ^ 
The reason for this has been explained, elsewhere. 
The Company desired to obtain its revenue from the 
entire arable land, whether they could be properly 
cultivated or not. The rents were enormously high; 
betel-leaf lands were assessed at £3, i6s. gd. an acre, 
rice lands at £1, 15s. 9^d. to ;£^i, 5s. 2d. per acre. 

Travelling further westwards, Dr. Buchanan reached 
Palachy on the 24th November. Roman coins in a 
pot had been dug up in this place, showing the trade 
of this ancient Pandya country with Rome at the time 
of Augustus and Tiberius. The worst grounds in this 
district were left for pasture and paid no rent, and 
the remainder belonging to each village was reckoned 
as arable, and had an average assessment fixed, ranging 
from 2s. lofd. to ys. 3d. the acre. “ The farmers com¬ 
plain that the land is forced on them, and that they 
are compelled to rent more than they have stock to 
enable them to cultivate. A man who rents seventeen 
Bullas of land (a Bulla = 4^ to 6 acres) is able only to 
plough nine of them, whereas, if he had full stock, he 
would plough between eleven and twelve, leaving one- 
third part in fallow. The rents, however, have been 
lowered, in some villages one-fifth, in others one-third, 
in order to compensate the loss which the farmer 
suffers by this manner of renting lands, where there 
is not a sufficient stock to cultivate the whole. This 
sort of tenure seems to be a great evil.” ‘ 

' Bucbanan*8 Journey from MadretSf &c., roh ii, p. 309. 

* Ibid., voL ii. pp. 319, 32a 
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Malabab. 

On the 29th November, Dr. Buchanan entered 
Malabar, which had been transferred from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay to the Government of Madras only 
a few months before. He entered the territory of the 
Tamura Baja, known as the Zamorin to European 
writers. High mountains on the south poured down 
cascades from great heights, and cornfields were mixed 
with lofty forests and plantations of fruit trees. But 
the dry land was neglected, and the quantity of rice 
land was not great. The town of Colangodu contained 
a thousand houses, many of them inhabited by weavers, 
who imported their cotton from Coimbatur. Palighat 
was the most beautiful country that Dr. Buchanan had 
seen, resembling the finest parts of Bengal, but the 
cultivation of high lands was neglected. The fort 
there had been built by Haidar Ali after his conquest 
of Malabar. There was no land tax under the Govern¬ 
ment of the old Rajas, but Haidar Ali had imposed 
one called Nagadi on the low and fertile lands, ex¬ 
empting the higher grounds. Tipu Sultan’s oppression 
drove many of the proprietors into Travancore in the 
south. 

The average produce of rice at the time of Dr. 
Buchanan’s visit to Palighat was 7^ seeds, and the 
rental was 4I seeds, or over sixty per cent, of the 
produce. According to Mr. Smee’s valuation, the Land 
Tax assessed on the landlords was at the enormous rate 
of 84 per cent, on their rental.^ The annual rainfall 
was sufficient to bring one crop of rice into matiirity, 

' while reservoirs constructed and maintained at the 
expense of landlords secured a second. The cattle was 
of very small size, and insufficient for the requirements 
of the country. Iron was forged at Colangodu 

On the 6th December, Dr. Buchanan entered the 

^ BvLchansi.n*€ Journey from, Madrae, &c.» vol, ii. p. ^69 
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tenritoiy of the Baja of Cochin, who paid an annual 
tribute to the East India Company, but retained fill! 
jurisdiction, civil and military, within his own realm. 
“ His country is so far better administered than that 
more fully under the authority of the Company, that 
neither Moplas nor Nairs presume to make any dis¬ 
turbance.” ^ At Cacadu the hills were 'mostly un¬ 
cultivated, but the pasture was tolerable, the cattle in 
good condition, and the valleys were covered with 
com, skirted by the houses of the inhabitants shaded 
by groves of fruit trees. Close by was a Christian 
village, and the Papa or priest informed Dr. Buchanan 
that Christianity had been introduced by St. Thomas 
who had visited Madras in the year A.l). 6 o. 

The Moplas of Malabar had been rich traders 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and pos¬ 
sessed vessels which sailed to Surat, Mocha, and 
Madras. Dr. Buchanan found them quiet and indus¬ 
trious on the coast, but “ fierce, bloodthirsty, and bigoted 
rufiians ” in the interior. Their religious leader claimed 
descent fi:om Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed. 

Returning from Cochin to Malabar, Dr. Buchanan 
travelled northwards till he reached Yencata-Cotay on 
the 22nd December. The valleys were beautiful, the 
declivities of the hills were formed into terraces for 
cultivation, but the summits of the ridges were waste. 
The cultivators complained of the Land Tax; “every evil 
in Malabar is ascribed to that as its source.”^ Agri¬ 
culture was much neglected between Tiruvana and 
Parupa-nada, and this was due to the want of people 
and the poverty of those who were in the country. 
The sea-coast near- the latter place was, however, filW 
with highly productive ooooanut gardens. On Christ¬ 
mas day the doctor reached Calicut, the old capital of 
Malabar. 

^ Boebanan’s Journey from Madras, &c., vol ii. p. 3S8, 

• Ihidy vol. ii. p. 468, 
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Mir. Toria, the oonuneroial resident, iras endeavour¬ 
ing to establish the manufacture of long-cloth at this 
place. The pieces were 72 cubits long, and the prices 
given to weavers were 18s. 6fd. to t6s. 4^d. the |ueoe. 
There vreiee 344 weavers, brought &om Travancore and 
Cochin, and they worked 237 looms, and produced 
468 pieces' of cloth monthly. Mr. Torin had also 
establ^ed a manufactory at Falighat, which was 
better and cheaper. 

Dr. Buchanan made estimates of the produce, 
rental, and the Land Tax of this neighbourhood, with 
the following results: 


For a Field of Poor Qualiiy. 


Land Tax . . . . 

Charges of collection . 

^^eed . * . . • 

Expense of cultivation 
Landlord . 

Interest of money advanced 
Cultivator . 


jC° 9 * 
o I 3i 
o 9 41 

o 9 

O I II 
O I of 
078 


3 sh 


Or approximately the gross Land Tax was 14s.; the 
expenses of cultivation came to i^s.; the owners of 
the land retained only los. 


For a Field of the Best Quality, 


Land Tax and collection cliflrges 
Seed • ■ • • ■ 

Expense of cultivation , 

Invest .... 
Landlord .... 
Cultivator . « • • 


. o 9 4A 

. o 9 4 i 

. o I 

. o 8 64 

• I 5 6f 


£3 10 8f 

Or approximately the Land Tax was 17s.; the expenses 
of cultivation came to 19s.; the owners of the land had 
£1, 148. 
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Oa the 1st of January i8oi, Dr. Buchanan reached 
Tamara-Chery. All the lands here had passed into 
the hands of Mopla mortgagees. Ovring to the perse¬ 
cution of the Hindus by Tipu Sultan, and the warfare 
of the Moplas, one-fourth of the rice lands at Eurutn- 
bara was waste and overgrown with forest trees. Some 
great farmers had ten ploughs, twenty o&en, twenty 
male and female slaves, ten servants, and twenty-five 
milch cows, but the number of such farmers was 
small. Male slaves sold at the low price of ps. 6^d. 
to 28s. 8d., and women slaves at half the price. 

The Collector, Mr. Coward, who accompanied Dr. 
Buchanan through his district, was of opinion that 
one-fourth of the district was capable of irrigation 
and rice-cultivation, about one-half was high ground 
fit for dry grains or plantation, and the remainder was 
steep and rocky. “ Mr. Coward thinks the Land Tax 
so high that it impedes agriculture.” ^ 

Leaving Mr. Coward on 5 th January, Dr. Buchanan 
proceeded with Captain Osbume to Kutiporum, the 
residence of the Raja, who paid a tribute to the 
Company and had absolute authority in his territory. 
Here the Land Tax was 40 per cent., the landlord 
kept 27 per cent., and the cultivator 33 per cent, 
of the produce. Though accompanied by Captain 
Osburne, the worthy traveller did not receive kind 
greetings from the women of the country. “ The Nairs 
being at enmity with Europeans have persuaded the 
women that we are a kind of hobgoblins who have 
long tails,” and the women naturally ran away at their 
approach! ^ 

Tellicherry, Mahe, and Dharmapatam formed a circle 
under the management of Mr. Strachy, “a very pro¬ 
mising young gentleman.” The whole of the drole, 
Mr. Strachy thought, might be cultivated or planted 

^ Bacbaoaii’s from Madroi^ 4tc., toL il p. 502, 

• voL ii. p, 514. 
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with fruit trees, but much of it was waste. Tbe tax 
on rice lands amounted to 25 per cent, of tbe rent. 
The commerce of tbe circle was of great importance, 
and tbe principal articles of commerce were pepper, 
sandal-wood, and cardamoms. 

Mr. Hodgson, Collector of tbe Northern District of 
Malabar, received Dr. Bucbanan at Cananore. A Mopla 
lady, who went under tbe title of Bibi or Tbe Lady, 
was the descendant of those who had originally pur¬ 
chased Cananore from tbe Dutch, and entertained 
Dr. Bucbanan at a grand dinner. The Biby paid 
14,000 rupees to the Company as Land Tax, and owned 
Cananore and most of the Laccadive Islands. Succes¬ 
sion, as among the Nairs, went by the female line. 

Cherical was mountainous and very little cultivated, 
and the number of houses at Cananore and Cherical was 
10,386. About the middle of January Dr. Buchanan 
left Malabar and went northwards to Canara. 

Canara. 

Thomas Munro, the most distinguished and success- 
ful administrator of his time, had been sent aftet his 
settlement of Barainahal to settle Canara in 1798, as we 
have seen in a previous chapter. The Raja of Canara 
was then ill, but his sister’s son or heir waited on 
Munro, and Munro had cautiously informed him that 
his claims to the State would be laid before the Com¬ 
pany. In the meantime, it was placed under the 
management of Tahsildars or revenue collectors, the 
Raja was deprived of his powers, and was allowed a 
remission of the Land Tax on his private estate for his 
support. The Nairs complained of a want of good 
faith, in the British oflScers in these arrangements.^ 
Munro levied a Land Tax of 24,000 rupees against a 
nominal claim of 32,000 rupees nnder the government 

^ Buchanan’s Jowrneyfnmi MadTa$y &G., toI. iih p. 12. 

P 
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of !npa Sultan, but this reduced tax was all that the 
country oould pay and consumed the whole rent of the 
lands. Trhnula Rao, the Tahsildar, considered the tax 
heavier than at Aroot. 

Dr. Buchanan stayed for a week at Mangalore, 
situated on a lake separated from the sea by a beach of 
sand. It had been a harbour at one time, but the depth 
of the opening had diminished, and vessels drawing 
more than ten feet could not enter at the time of 
Buchanan’s visit. The fort of Mangalore had been 
destroyed by Tipu Sultan. 

Imams or lands assigned for the support of temples 
had been reclaimed by Tipu, but some of them had 
been concealed. Thomas Munro and his successor 
Ravenshaw permitted things to remain as before, and 
the principal Hindu temple had an income of ;^I93, 
8s. 3d. the year. Munro’s land assessment was felt as 
heavy, and gave rise to much complaint. “The pro¬ 
prietors aUege that the tax amounts to more than the 
rent, and that they are obliged to borrow money, or 
to give part of the profit from the lands cultivated 
with their own stock, to enable them to satisfy the 
claims of Government. . . . The universal cry of 
poverty, however, that prevails in every part of India, 
and the care, owing to long oppression, with which 
everything is concealed, render it very difficult to 
know the real circumstances of the cultivator. We 
may safely, however, conclude from the violent contest 
for landed property of every kind in Canara that each 
occupant has still a considerable interest in the soil, 
besides the reward due to him for cultivating whatever 
his stock enables him to do. It is indeed sincerely to 
be wished that this property may long continue un¬ 
molested, as no country can thrive where the absolute 
property of the soil is vested in the State.” ^ Dr. 
Buchanan did not know that the contest for land in 

^ Buebaamn’s /ownwy/rom Ma^as, vol. iii. pp. 55-35, 
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India* even whefn tbe land is over-assessed, is due to 
tlie &ot that land is virtually the scde means of sub¬ 
sistence for the nation; the cultivator must have h is 
holding on any terns or starve. 

Bice land was irrigated by canals from streams in 
the low valleys and from reservoirs in higher lands; 
while on very high lands the crop depended entirely 
on rains. Sugar^'Cane was cultivated mainly by the 
Christian' population, and betel-nut and black pepper 
were grown in plantations. Salt was manufactured 
by the people as at Malabar, but the quantity produced 
was inadequate. Bice, betel-nut, and popper were the 
principal articles of export; cotton and mlk cloths, 
sugar and salt were imported. 

Ten miles from Mangalore was Areola, also called 
Firingy-Patta, because it was formerly inhabited by 
the Concan Christians. The whole country resembled 
Malabar, and the sides of the hills were formed into 
terraces for cultivation, but with less industry than at 
Malabar. Great damage had been done in the vicinity 
by Tipu Sultan and the Baja of Coorg in the recent 
wars. Dr. Buchanan found on the roadside many of 
the guns which Tipu had ordered to be transported 
from Mangalore to Seringapatam. A dam had been 
constructed across Bamala river, forming a large reser¬ 
voir for cultivation. 

On the Sth February Dr. Buchanan came to Einuru 
town, where he found eight Jain temples and a colossal 
Jain image, formed of one solid piece of granite and 
standing in the open mr. The extent of lauds held 
by the Jain temples at the time of Haidar All had 
b^n reduced by Tipu Sultan, restored by Thomas 
Munro, and again reduced his successor Bavoushaw. 
The image of Gautama Baja (Buddha) at Carculla was 
one solid piece of granite, 38 feet high, and, according to 
the inscription, was made 369 years before Buchanim’s 
visit, i. 6 . about 1432. 
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At Haryadika, further to the west, which Dr* 
Buchanan reached on the loth February, he made 
some inquiries into the incidence of the Land Tax, 
and found it was one-half of the rent. But "'these 
people say that when the rice is cheap, the whole rent 
is not equal to the Land Tax/* 

On the following day he came within sight of the 
Arabian Sea once more at Udipu, where the name of 
Madhava-Acharya, the great Hindu scholar and re¬ 
former of the fourteenth century, was still revered, 
and his sect flourished. There were three temples 
and fourteen convents belonging to Sanyasins, who 
were religious teachers. Rice was grown from Udipu 
to the sea. “ According to the valuation of five 
villages in this neigbourhood, I find that out of 2048 
Pagodas, the gross value of their produce, the culti¬ 
vators retain 1295 Pagodas. The share of the Gov¬ 
ernment amounts in general to one quarter of the 
gross produce, and in these villages are 671 Pagodas, 
of which 37 are alienated in Inam or charity lands, 
as they are called. What remains to the landlord is 
82 Pagodas.”^ 

Travelling northwards, Dr. Buchanan reached 
Kundapura, and crossing the river, entered the 
Northern Division of Canara, thnn under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Road, " a young gentleman brought up 
in the same school with Mr. Ravenshaw.” Further 
north were Beiduru with its temple dedicated to Siva 
and the larger town of Batuculla with 500 houses. 
Travelling further northwards, he found the plain 
between the sea and the low hills only half a mile 
to a mile and a half in breadth, and cultivated for 
rice. The temple of Murodeswara stood on a lofty 
fortified promontory. Not far from it was the Pigeon 
Island, frequented by wild pigeons, and also by boats 
for coral, with which the place abounded. On the 

* Buchanan’s Journey from Madrast &c., vol. iii, p. 103, 
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21st February Dr. Buchanan reached the great lake 
and town of Onore. 

Onore was formerly a large town and a place of 
great commerce, and Haidar Ali had a dock 

here for building ships of war. His foolish and 
despotic son demolished this great mart after he had 
recovered *it by the treaty of Mangalore, and the town 
was desolate when Dr. Buchanan visited it. Boats 
came from Goa for trade, and merchants lived scattered 
near the banks of the lake, and purchased rice, pepper, 
cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, and salt-fish for export. Most 
of the cultivated lands were private property, but the 
hills and forests belonged to the Government. Every 
man paid a Land Tax for the whole of his property, and 
cultivated it in whatever manner ho pleased. Culti¬ 
vators in moderate circumstances had four to six 
ploughs, but a great number of them had only one 
plough, and were poor. Cultivators obtained leases 
for four to ten years, and paid rents to proprietors, 
who paid the Land Tax to the Government. 

‘‘The proprietor ought to find security for the 
payment of the Land Tax, If he does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the 
produce, and to deduct the revenue from the prr)ceeds. 
This is a miserable system, and one of true Hindustani 
invention, as the person sent to collect the harvest 
received an allowance from the farmer, and thus one 
of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the 
clamorous suite of some great man, had for a "while 
the cravings of his appetite satisfied. If a man has 
given security, and fails in payment, on the third day 
after the term, the security is called upon and confined 
until the revenue is paid.” ^ 

An estate, which paid twenty Pagodas as Land Tax, 
sold for a hundred Pagodas, and could be mortgaged 
for fifty Pagodas. Sons divided their father's estate 
^ Buchanan’s Journty from. Madrast vol. iii. p. 140. 
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equally among them, but the eldest managed the whole, 
and they all lived together. When a division took place 
among a number of cousins, the estate was commonly let 
and the rent divided. A good field produced 20 to 33 
bushels of rice per acre, while poor soil produced 6 to 
16 bushels. Si^ar-cane, pepper, sandal-wood, carda¬ 
moms, betel-nut, and cocoa-nuts were article^ of trade. 

Gokama, to the north of Onore, was a place of 
note, owing to the celebrated image of Siva, called 
Mahabaleswar, which was worshipped there. It is said 
that Ravana, King of Ceylon, was carrying this image 
from the northern mountains, and deposited it here to 
take rest, and could not lift it again. The town had 
500 houses, one-half of which was occupied by Brah¬ 
mans. There was a large tank with a convent near it, 
and an image of Sankara-Narayana was kept in a 
temple, " and it is a strong proof of the early preva¬ 
lence of the doctrine . . . that Siva and Vishnu are 
different names for the same God.” 

Ancola produced an annual revenue of 29,000 
Pagodas, while Onore yielded $ 1,000, and Kundapura 
50,000. One-third of the good lands was waste. The 
Bazar in the town of Ancola had been frequently burnt 
by robbers, but was recovering under British rule. 
Thomas Mtmro’s land assessment was nominally lighter 
than that of Tipu Sultan, but his collections were 
really higher. “Major Munro, according to the ac¬ 
count of the revenue officers, considerably reduced the 
rate of the Land Tax, but owing to his care and strict¬ 
ness in the collections, the revenue which he raised 
was much greater than was ever before realised.” ^ 
This is precisely what happened in most parts of 
India. The Company’s servants sometimes main - 
tained or raised, and sometimes reduced, the old 
revenue, but their collections were more rigorous 
than the people of India had ever known before. 

1 Baobaiuui’s Jou/mtyfrom Madrat, &a, toI. ill, p. 180. 
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The greater portion of three northern districts, 
Kundapura, Onore, and Ancola was rooky and barren, 
and unfit for cultivation. Mr. Bead estimated the 
different kinds of land thus: 


t 

Cultivated 

Laod^ 

Capable of 
Cultivation. 

sterile, 

Knndapura 

0.32 

o.oS 

0.60 

Onore * . , . 

0.26 

0.12 

a 62 

Ancola . . « . 

0.20 

0.20 

O.S9 


“The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste 
land, is said to have been greater during the first 
year of Major Munro’s management than it was ever 
before known to have been. Mr. Read attributes this to 
an increase of rent on the lands actually under culti¬ 
vation, but of this I have much doubt.” ^ 

It is mmecessary for us to trace the return journey 
of Dr. Buchanan through Mysore to Madras, which he 
reached on the 6th July 1801. The accoimt of his 
journey through Southern India, from the eastern to 
the western sea, which we have condensed in this 
chapter, is one of the most valuable records we possess 
of the economic condition of the country under the old 
regime, and under the new rule of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Everywhere the extension of the Companjr’s rule 
meant the cessation of wars and disturbances, and the 
return of peace. With all these blessings which it con¬ 
ferred, the Company’s administration committed the 
fatal blunder of over-assessing the soil; and the con¬ 
dition of the people under the Company’s rule was 
therefore one of hopeless poverty—worse than in the 
native State of Mysore under the native minister Pumea. 

1 Baobanas’s Journey from Mcdrat, &c., ▼<>}. iii. p. ICt- 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION OF NORTH EKN INDIA 

(1808-1815) 

The Court of Directors recognised the value of Dr. 
Francis Buchanan’s economic inquiries in Southern 
India, and desired that similar inquiries should be 
made by the same eminent authority in Northern India. 
Dr. Buchanan was accordingly directed in 1807 to 
make a statistical survey of some of the districts of 
Bengal and Northern India. The inquiry was carefully 
conducted for seven years, at a cost of ;^3 0,000. 

The valuable materials thus collected were forwarded 
by the Indian Government to England, but were left 
unused for a long time. Dr. Buchanan came in for 
a large property in Scotland, took the name of 
Hamilton on acquiring the estate, and died in retire¬ 
ment before his labours saw the light. 

It was then that Montgomery Martin, historian of 
the British Colonies and a thoughtful and careful writer 
on Indian subjects, asked and obtained permission to 
examine the manuscripts left by Dr. Buchanan. A 
judicious selection from the information collected with 
so much labour was published in London, in three 
volumes, in 1838, and these volumes contain the best 
and most reliable account that we possess of the econo* 
mic condition of Northern India in the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century. In pursuance of the scope 
and object of the present work we proceed to g^ve a 
summary of the statistical portions of these volumes in 
the present chapter. 
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Patna City and Behar District. 

(Area, 535B square miles; population, 3,364,420.) 

Rice was the most important crop throughout the 
district. Rice in husk sold on the average at the price 
of one rupee per 70 seers, or about 70 lbs. for the 
shilling. Wheat and barley were the next important 
crops, and were sometimes sown intermixed. Flour 
was taken as cakes (Roti), or parched and groimd 
(Chhatu). Marua was raised entirely as a summer 
crop; maize and Janar were grown mostly on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

Kbesari, Bhut, pease, lentils, Arhar, Mung and 
succulent vegetables were also grown for food, and Til 
and other plants for oil. Potatoes had been introduced 
from Europe. Cotton was grown on 8000 acres of 
land, three-fourths of which yielded no other crop, 
and sugar-cane was raised on 7000 acres. Poppy was 
cultivated in garden lands near villages, and tobacco 
on 160 acres. The betel-leaf of Behar was considered 
superior to all others, and was exported to Calcutta, 
Benares, and Lucknow. The cultivation of indigo was 
on the decline, the landlords being averse to it, but 
Kusum or safflower was extensively grown. 

The rents paid by cultivators to landlords were 
usually one-half the crop after deducting the expense 
of harvesting; but, on the other hand, the landlords paid 
all the expense of making and repairing canals and 
reservoirs required for irrigating lands.^ 

Large reservoirs, a mile and upwards in length, cost 
about 500 rupees (;^So) in excavating, but the smaller 
ones, which were more numerous, cost from 25 to 100 
rupees. Many canals were several miles in length, and 
often conveyed more water than remained in the channel 
of the river in the dry season. The greater portion of 

^ Eutory of Eastern India^ by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), 
Tol. i. pp. 282 and 294. 
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winter crops, vegetables, and sugar-cane was irrigated 
&oza wells. Of pasture, there were 27 square miles of 
inundated land, 384 miles of woods or scattered bush^ 
640 miles of plantations, 205 miles of high lands, and 
417 miles of broken comers, banks, and barren lands. 
Except in the cities of Patna and Gaya, the cultivators 
paid nothing for the ground occupied by their houses; 
“No person who rents a farm pays for his house.” 
Artificers, traders, and labourers paid a ground rent, 
either in money or in work.^ 

It will thus appear that the cultivator's rent was 
half the produce after deducting the cost of harvesting, 
and this rent included the ground rent for his dwelling, 
the cost of irrigation, and free pasture. Nor was this 
half-produce rent very strictly levied, “ The division is 
so troublesome that, instead of their respective shares, 
both master and tenant, when the crop is ripe, usually 
agree the one to take and the other to give a certain 
quantity of grain, or its value in money.” “ The arrears 
due by the tenantry to their landlords are quite trifling 
except in one estate, where the owner has been in the 
habit of giving much money in advance. . . , The cus¬ 
tom of advances (Takavi) from the landlord to the tenant, 
to enable him to cultivate, is not very common, although 
it exists to some extent.” ^ A general change, which 
was taking place at the time of Dr. Buchanan’s in¬ 
quiries, was the substitution of money rents for rents 
paid in kind. 

A plough servant’s annual wages ranged from 16 
rupees to 22 rupees a year, or between three and four 
shillings the month. Day labourers employed with the 
hoe, or in transplanting rice, or in watering winter- 
crops, were paid three or four paisas (twopence) a day; 
and women employed to weed and tran^ant rice 

1 Siitoiy nf Sdtkm India, by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), 
voL 1.j). 399. 

' Ibid,, voL i pp. 303 and 305. 
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reoaved the same aUowaace as men, and assisted in 
the harvest 

Spinning and weaving were the great national 
industry of India next after agriculture. All the 
spinners were women, and Dr. Buchanan estimates 
their number in this district at 330,426. "By far 
the greaten part of these spin only a few hours in the 
afternoon, and upon the average estimate the whole 
value of the thread that each spins in a year is worth 
nearly 7 rupees, 2 anas, 8 pies, giving for the total 
annual value Rs.2,367,277, and by a similar calcula¬ 
tion the raw material at the retf^ price will amount 
to Rs.1,286,272, leaving a profit of Rs. 1,081,005 I^r 
the spinners, or Rs.3i (6s. 6d. the year) for each. . . . 
As the demand, therefore, for fine goods has for some 
years been constantly diminishing, the women have 
suffered very much.” ^ 

Cotton weavers were numerous. The total number 
of looms employed in the manufacture of Chadars or 
table-cloths was 750, and the value of the annual 
manufacture was Rs. 5 40,000, leaving a profit of 
Rs.81,400, deducting the value of thread. This gave 
a profit of Rs.io8 for each loom worked by three 
persons, or in other words an income of Rs.36 
(72s.) a year for each person. But the greater part 
of the cotton weavers made coarse cloth for country 
use to the value of Rs.2,438,621 annually, which left a 
profit of Rs.667,242 after deduction of cost of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs.28 (56s.) for each loom. 

The system pursued by the East India Company 
is thus described: "Each man, on becoming bound 
(Asami) to the Company, received two rupees, and 
engaged not to work for any person until he had made as 
much as the Company required, and no other advance 
has ever been made by the Commercial Reudenta . 

> Sittorjf ^ Jtunm /imIm, bjr Uontgomery Uartin (London, 1838), 
voL L p. 35a 
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The agent orders each man to make a certain number 
of pieces of such or such goods, and he is paid for 
each on its delivery, according to the price stated in 
the tables/* ^ 

Weavers who made cloth wholly or in part of 
Tasar silk lived mostly at Phatuha, Gaya, and Nawada. 
The total annual value of the produce was Rs.421,710, 
leaving a profit ranging from 33 rupees to 90 rupees 
a year for each loom, requiring the services of a man 
and a woman. 

Paper manufacture, leather work, perfumery, iron¬ 
work, gold and silver work, stone-cutting, pottery, 
bricklaying and lime manufacture, dyeing, blanket¬ 
weaving and the manufacture of gold and silver thread 
and cloth, were among the other important industries. 
Much of the internal trade of the district was carried 
on by Baldiya-Beparis, or traders possessing pack- 
bullocks. One ox and 5 rupees of capital enabled a 
Bepari to start his trade, he sold goods to the value 
of Rs.50 a month, making a profit of 6 to 12 per 
cent., and thus securing an income of 32 rupees (64s.) 
a year. Goods were conveyed from Patna to Calcutta 
by boats, and the freight was 12 to 15 rupees (24s. to 
30s.) for carrying 100 maiinds (8000 lbs.) of grain. 
Cartmen conveyed goods over shorter distances, and 
the hire for a bullock - cart for carrying 12 to 15 
maunds (960 to 1200 lbs.) from Patna to Gaya 
(72 miles) was 3 rupees or 6s, 

In going over this list of the principal trades 
and professions of India, a hundred years ago, one 
sees how greatly these sources of income have been 
narrowed within this period. Weaving and spinning 
are practically dead, as most of the thread and cloth 
used by the people are supplied by Lancashire. Paper 
manufacture has also declined; skins are now sent 

^ of Eaatem India, by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), 

vol. 1. p. 355. 
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to Europe for all the better kinds of leather work, 
the dyes of the country have been replaced by aniline 
dyes. The Beparis and their pack - bullocks have 
become things of the past, and the profits of the 
carrying trade are now earned, not by boatmen, but 
by railways owned by foreign capitalists. Agriculture 
has become virtually the sole means of subsistence 
for the people with the loss of their many trades and 
industries. 


Shahabad District. 

(Area, 4087 square miles ; population, 1,419,520.) 

Rice was the greatest crop, but through the neglect 
of some landlords to repair the reservoirs on their 
estates, the cultivation of that grain had somewhat 
diminished* One-half of the district was under rice 
cultivation. With extended irrigation, Shahabad could 
be as productive as Patna and Behar, but the quality 
of the Shahabad rice was not as fine. 

The lowest allowance given to the day labourer 
for mere reaping was nearly 3f per cent, of the gross 
produce, while the highest allowance was per cent. 
On an average, 19 5 lbs. of grain were reaped by one 
man daily, for which, if he was a day labourer, he was 
allowed rather more than 6 per cent., and if a farm- 
servant, rather less than per cent. The grain 
intended for seed was preserved in vessels made of 
clay; the most common granaries were composed of 
a kind of basket made, like the bee-hives usual in 
Scotland, of a straw-rope coiled spirally. These 
granaries contained 29,360 lbs, of rice. The large 
ones stood in the farm-yard, and were covered with a 
terrace of clay. The smaller ones were placed at the 
end of the hut. 

‘^By far the greater part of the proprietors of 
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assessed estates ia this District camplun that the 
assessment [by the Company’s Government] is too 
heavy, so as to leave them little or no profit, and in 
many cases to exceed the value of the lands, and as 
a proof quote that many estates having been put up 
to sole, no bidder has offered, and the arrears having 
been lost to Government, the lands have been let at 
a reduced price; and they also allege that the revenue 
is so high as leaving nothing to the owners, these 
have been imable to defray the expense of keeping 
the reservoirs in repair, and, of course, that the country 
is growing daily less ablefto pay the revenue.” ^ Exclu¬ 
sive of the high table-land, the Government land 
revenue amounted to Rs. 1,132,677 in Shahabad on 
an extent of 3151 square miles capable of being 
ploughed; while in Patna and Behar the land revenue 
was Rs. 1,412,269 on an extent of 5051 square miles 
capable of being ploughed. 

Spinning and weaving were the great national in¬ 
dustries of Shahabad. 159,500 women were employed 
in spinning, and produced thread to the value of 
Rs. 1,2 50,000 a year. Deducting the value of the 
cotton, each woman made only Rs.iJ or 3s. a year. 
This was little enough, but this little was added to the 
income of the families to which the women belonged. 

Weavers worked in cotton only, as there were 
few silk weavers in Shahabad. 7025 houses of weavers 
working in cotton in the District had 7950 looms. 
Each loom made an annual income of Rs.2o| or 
41s. 6d. a year, and each loom required the labour 
of a man and his wife, as well as one boy or girl. 
But as a family could not be supported for less 
than Rs.48 or i6s. a year. Dr. Buchanan sus¬ 
pected that the income of each loom, given above, 
was understated. 

^ HisUyry of Hatkm India, b; Hontgomerj Martin (London, 1883), 
Tol. i. p. 541. 
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Paper, perfumery, oils, salt, and spirituous liquors 
were manufactured in Shahabad. Rice was the great 
article both of import and export, barley was exported 
to Benares, and Arhar pulse to Murshedabad. To¬ 
bacco was imported from Chupra, sugar from Mfrzapar, 
iron from Ramgarh, and zinc, copper, lead, and tin 
from Patna. Raw silk, cloth, salt, and fancy 
articles were exported to the Mahratta country of 
Ratanpur. 

The weekly markets were fewer than in Behar, 
but most of the purchases and sales were made 
there. Bank notes had noti entered into common 
currency, and “ gold has almost totally disappeared, 
for the same reasons no doubt as in Behar.” The 
milled copper coinage of the Company was current 
only in the city of Arra; in the interior rude masses 
of Gorukpur copper coins and Madhusahi and Sherguji 
Paisas were in use, and Cowri shells were current in 
exchange for copper coins. 

Boats were fewer than in Behar; the fare for 
100 maunds of goods (8000 lbs.) from Bindhuliya to 
Benares, a distance of 140 miles, was Rs.12 or 24s. 
Two great roads traversed the District, one the 
military road from Calcutta to Benares kept up by 
the public, and the other along the old bank of the 
Ganges kept up by a tax of 1 per cent, on the 
whole assessed land of the District. Both were im¬ 
practicable in the rainy season. 

The Raja of Bhojpur, Hardar Sing a Kayest, 
Abdul Nasur a Mahomedan landlord, Bibi Asmat a 
Mahomedan lady. Lain Rajrap and Lala Kananga, 
both Kayests, distinguished themselves among others 
by feeding all strangers and mendicants who came 
for help. This ancient rite of hospitality to the poor 
was known to the Hindoos as Sada-brata, or cease¬ 
less devotion to God. 
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BHAGAtPUB District. 

(Area, 8225 square miles; population, 2,019,90a) 

Rico was the greatest crop, and 60 seers of the 
rough rice gave 37J seers of clean husked rice. 
Wheat was the next large crop, and barley was sown 
a great deal mixed with the field pea. Maize was 
grown on the higher lands, and the next culmiferous 
crop Marua. Kheri, Kodo, Cheena, Janera and Bajra 
were also cultivated. 

Kalai, Arhar, and Khesari were important legumi¬ 
nous plants. Til and numerous other plants yielding 
oil were extensively grown, and ginger, vegetables, 
greens, and spices were raised for consumption in the 
District, 

Cotton was cultivated on 4000 acres, besides a 
considerable quantity raised by hill tribes on their 
native hills. Sugar-cane was chiefly grown near the 
banks of rivers where the fields could be irrigated 

means of canals. The tobacco raised was not 
sufficient for the requirements of the District. One- 
half of the gross produce covered the cost of culti¬ 
vation, and the rent paid to the landlords did not 
quite amount to one-half of the remainder.^ Owing 
however to the system of advances being little known 
the people were not much involved in debt. The 
money rent was collected by instalments, rent in kind 
was taken when the crops were reaped. “Various 
deductions, before division, are made from the crop, 
specially the whole expense of harvest, and after these 
deductions the landlord in some places receives one- 
half, in others ; but then the landlord, as I have 
said, is at all the expense of the canals, and gene¬ 
rally at all that of the reservoir for irrigation, and 

1 History of Eastern Indiot by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), yoI, 
ii. p. 22a 
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the harvest, one of the heaviest deductions, is in 
favour of the tenant.” ^ 

Ploughmen in the northern tracts, who engaged 
themselves by the season, received an advance of Rs.5 
to Rs.20, and laboured for their masters till this was 
worked off. In the southern tracts a curious division 
of the crops was made. The owner of the field first 
took double the quantity of the seed, and then two- 
thirds of the remainder; the labourer got the re¬ 
maining third. 

The hiU tribes wore less careful in culti¬ 
vation, less industrious, and more addicted to 
drink, than the Hindu cultivators. Among these 
hill tribes the northern were more industrious and 
sober than the southern, though even among the 
former both men and women often get very drunk. 
The method of raising crops among the hill tribes 
was peculiar. Small holes, two or three fingers deep, 
were made in the interstices between the stones on 
the steepest declivities of hills, and in each hole 
were dropped ten or twelve seeds taken by chance 
from a promiscuous mixture, and the crops were 
reaped as they came month after month. Cotton 
was grown by the northern tribes, not by the 
southern. 

All castes were permitted to spin. 160,000 women 
were supposed to spin, and each woman made an 
annual income of Rs.4i, or 9s., after deducting the cost 
of the cotton. This was added to the family income. 

Few weavers worked in silk alone. A great many 
near the town of Bhagalpur made Tasar fabrics of silk 
and cotton intermixed; 3275 looms were so employed. 
The Company’s Commercial Resident advanced Rs. 10,000 
annually for the fabrics known as Baftas and Namunas. 
The annual profit of each weaver employed in the 

I Hiatory of Sastem India, by Montgomery Martin (London, i$38) 
Tol. ii. p. 223. 
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mixed silk and cotton industry was supposed to be 
BS46, or 92s.—beside what his women mi^e. 

Fot the weaving of cotton cloths there wrae 7279 
looms; each loom made an income of Bs.20, or 40s., 
in the year. By another calculation the profits of a 
■ man and wife engaged in this industry appeared to bo 
Rs.32, or 64s., in the year. Cotton carpets, tapes, 
tent-ropes, chintz, and blankets were also made in this 
District. 

Among the other important industries of the 
District may be mentioned bracelets of coarse glass, 
leather - tanning, iron-work, and carpentry, pottery, 
stone-cutting, gold and silver works, and pewter wor^. 
Indigo was produced by European planters, and the 
nitre produced was bought by the Company. 

The people were less addicted to markets than in 
Bengal, and dealt more with shopkeepers and traders. 
Gold had almost entirely disappeared; the Calcutta 
Kuldar Rupees were by far the most common cur¬ 
rency, and copper coins of different kinds were much 
used. “ In the south-west part of the District coin is 
seldom seen, and most commercial transactions are 
carried on by exchange of commodities.”^ 

There was not much river traffic in this district. 
The freight of 100 maunds (8000 lbs.) from Monghyr 
tn Calcutta (300 miles) was 10 to 14 rupees, or 20 
to 28 shillings. The greater part of the internal trade 
of the country was carried on by bullock-carts or pack- 
bullocks. There was only one important road through 
the District, that passing from Cadcutta to Fatna and 
Benares, but during the rains it became impassable 
even for loaded bullocks. The Baldiya-Beparis, dr 
traders with pack-bullocks, were numerous. Travel¬ 
lers generally journeyed on foot, and found shelter at 
night in the shops of Mudis, or sweet-sellers, for one or 

^ Hutory of £tutem India, by Montgomery Martin (Londtm, 1898), 
voL U. p. 283. 
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two pice (a penny) the night, including cooking; while 
the articles required for food were separately paid for. 
Mahomedan travellers paid double for room and cook¬ 
ing, because they required special cooking by Bhati- 
yaras. 

, District Gorakhpur. 

(Area, 7423 square miles ; population, 1,385,495.) 

Although in some parts little rice was grown, yet 
on the whole rice was a most considerable crop, and 
was reared where no artificial irrigation was required. 
Wheat was a most important crop, and in many divi¬ 
sions of the District exceeded the quantity of rice. 
Wheat and barley intermixed were in pretty common 
use. Some wheat was sown intermixed with oil seeds, 
and some barley was sown intermixed with pease. 

Among leguminous crops, Arhar, Ghana, Mas, Masur, 
Bhringi, and peas were common. Various farinaceous 
herbs were grown, and Tisi, TO, and Rai were cultivated 
for oils. Cotton was cultivated to a small extent; the 
date-palm and Mahua were grown for their saccharine 
juice, and sugar-cane was cultivated on 1600 acres. 
Tobacco and the betel-leaf was largely grown; poppy 
cultivation had been prohibited by the Company’s 
Government. 

Fields were watered from rivers, canals, tanks, and 
marshes by means of baskets swung by ropes, and ten 
men could irrigate three to five thousand square feet 
daily. Some fields were watered from wells by means 
of leathern bags raised by cattle. The greater part of 
the rent was paid in money, although in some places 
it was paid by a division of the crop. Where the 
latter system prevailed, the landlord received one-fourth 
of the crop after deducting ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
and other charges.* 

^ History of Eastern India^ by Jifontgomery Martin (London, 1898); 
vol. ii, p. 537. 
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Gorakhpur was one of those Districts which had 
formerly flourished under Suja-ud-Dowla, Nawab of 
Oudh, which had suffered from exactions, rebellion, 
and depopulation, when the rents were assigned to 
Colonel Hanny under Asof-ud-Dowla, and which had 
been ceded to the Company in i8oi under the arrange¬ 
ment made by the Marquis of Wellesley. ^We have 
narrated these facts in preceding chapters, and have 
also shown that Lord Wellesley gave his pledge in 
1803 1805 conclude a Permanent Settlement 

in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces—a pledge 
which was never redeemed. It is interesting to read 
Dr. Buchanan's account of Gorakhpur, one of the 
Ceded Districts, and visited by him some ten years 
afrer the cession was made. 

“ It is indeed said, that during the government of 
Suja-ud-Dowla, the District was in a much better state 
than at present, and that the rents having been farmed 
to Colonel Hanny, that gentleman took such violent 
measures in the collection as to depopulate the country, 
and I certainly perceive many traces of cultivation 
where now there are wastes and woods. , . . 

“When the country was ceded to the English, 
Major Rudledge, appointed to the management, acted 
with great vigour and prudence. He instantly, while 
the known power of our discipline gave him authority, 
dismantled every stronghold, and thus established 
the uncontrollable authority of the law, which gave a 
protection to the lower orders before unknown, and 
brought settlers from all quarters. His claims at first 
were very moderate, and the principal error com- 
raitted was in making the settlement for too short a 

“ On the whole I must say that the proprietors in 
this District appear to me to have been very hardly 
treated. Wherever the country is fully occupied, 
such as is the case on the right of the Ghagra, I 
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would recommend a Perpetual Settlement on the 
footing of Bengal, Behar, and Benares." ^ 

Here we have the old story told once again. 
Wherever the Company's dominions extended, dis¬ 
turbances were succeeded by peace, and the reign of 
law replaced disorder. But the land was subjected 
to a hea^ and increasing assessment, and the hand 
of the tax-gatherer was felt heavier in Northern 
India for many decades than the occasional outrages 
of invaders and freebooters in previous times. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand six hun¬ 
dred women found employment in spinning cotton, 
and made an annual income of Rs.2i, or 5s. There 
were 5434 families of weavers, possessing 6114 looms, 
and each loom brought an annual income of Rs.23^, 
or 47 s. Dr. Buchanan thought this was too low an 
estimate, and believed that each loom brought an 
income of Rs.36, or 72s., in the year. Chintz was 
made in Nawabganj, and blankets were woven for local 
consumption. 

Carpenters worked in iron, or made doors, windows, 
carts, agricultural implements, palanquins, boxes, and 
sometimes boats. Between 200 and 400 boats were 
made every year. Braziers made vessels of bell-metal. 
Six men could turn out in three months articles to 
the value of Rs.240, which left them a profit of Rs.s6. 
This meant a monthly earning of over Rs.3, or 6s. for 
each man. Many brass ornaments were also made. 
Sugar and salt were manufactured in the district. 

Grain was largely imported from the kingdom still 
left to the Nawab of Oudh, and also from the level 
country possessed by Nepal. Sugar and tobacco were 
imported from Saran District and elsewhere; elephants 
and copper vessels came from Nepal, and brass and 
bell-raetal articles from Patna, The carrying trade 

* Hittorv of Ea»Um Indiot, by Montgomery Martin (Iiondon, 1838), 
Tol. ii, pp, 547 and S49. 
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was done either by settled traders, or by traders with 
paek-buUocks, or by farmers owning bullock-carts. 
Kapariya merchants imported cloth, Banjara merchants 
brought salt and Nuniha merchants retailed it, Baniyas 
retailed grains, cotton merchants imported cottons, and 
Mahajans lent money to cultivators to pay their rents, 
and to landlords to pay their Land Tax to tl),e Govern¬ 
ment. 

There were weekly markets as at Shahabad, Luck¬ 
now, and Benares. Rupees were in common use, and the 
Calcutta Rupee was seldom seen. The local coinage 
of copper had been stopped, Nepal copper coins were 
in common use, and Cowri shells were also used as 
money. 

A religious mendicant of Gorakhpur had built some 
very fine bridges for the good of his fellow-townsmen. 
There were four Sada-bratas, or houses of charity, at 
Gorakhpur, two at Bhewapur, one at Lalganj, and one 
at Magahar. 


Dinajpub Disibict. 

(Area, 5374 square miles; population, 3,000,000.) 

Rice was the most important crop of the District, 
and some lands produced two crops of rice, one reaped 
at the close of the summer and the other in winter. 
A third kind of rice called Boro was cultivated in 
small quantities and reaped in spring. 

The higher lands which grew the summer rice 
received some manure, and grew winter crops such 
as mustard. The lower lands which grew the winter 
rice required no manuring, and produced only one 
crop. Women husked the rice by a wooden lever six 
feet long called Dhenki, and 40 seers of unhusked 
rice yielded a little over 28 seers of husked rice. 

Wheat and barley were small crops in Dinajpur, 
and Marua was grown in poor lands. Axaov^ logu- 
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minotiB plants, Kalai, Ehesari, and Masur were the 
most common, and field-pea was the most common 
pulse. Mustard, Rai, and linseed were grown for 
oils. 

Nearly 37,000 acres were occupied by plantations 
—Mango, jack-fruit, tamarind, &c., and 83,000 acres 
were for vegetables for the kitchen. Jute was grown 
on 13,000 acres, cotton on 8000 acres, flax on 5000 
acres, and sugar-cane on 8000 acros. Tobacco oc¬ 
cupied 500 acres, and the betel-leaf 200 acres. 

Indigo and safflower were grown for dyes, and the 
former was grown on 5000 acres. The practice which 
Dr. Buchanan foimd prevailing is the same which 
prevails to this day in some parts of Bengal. Each 
cultivator was required by the European planter to 
grow indigo in a portion of his holding. 

Thirteen hundred acres of fine lands, all within 
a mile of the Mahananda river, and amidst noble 
groves of Mango, Banyan, and Pepul, grew mulberry 
plants for the silkworm. The Company’s Commercial 
Resident made advances for a great part of the 
cocoons. 

Irrigation of fields was in common use, though not 
so common as it ought to have been. The number of 
artificial lakes in the District was numerous, and most 
of them had springs, so that the supply of water was 
generally sufficient. Whenever rains failed, recourse 
was had to these lakes. 

There were 480,000 ploughs in the District, which 
meant 960,000 plough bullocks and cows, besides 
336,000 breading cows. The pasture land consisted 
of 261 square miles of inundated lands which were 
overgrown with coarse grass in the dry season, 221 
miles of woods and forests, about 300 miles of barren 
lands, and about 650 miles of lands occasionally culti¬ 
vated, four-fifths of which was always untilled. No 
rent was demanded for the pasture of cattle, nor vrete 
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they prevented from going on any field which was not 
producing some crop.^ 

Holdings of 55 acres were considered very large 
ones, those of 15 to 20 acres were comfortable and 
easy, while the poorer cultivators who, with their 
families, formed the bulk of the population, had hold¬ 
ings of 5 to TO acres. The cost of cultivation was not 
more than one-half the produce, and the rent did not 
exceed one-fourth the produce, and was always paid in 
money,* In most parts of the District leases were 
granted in perpetuity to the cultivators, and in some 
places they “ pretend to a right of perpetual possession 
at the usual rate of rent, if they have occupied a farm 
for ten years,*' 

Cotton spinning, which was the principal manufac¬ 
ture, occupied the leisure hours “ of all the women of 
higher rank, and of the gi’eater part of the farmers* 
wives.** Rs.3, or 6s., the year was the usual income 
each woman made by spinning in her aft/Crnoons. The 
total value of raw cotton bought by spinners in the 
District was Rs.2 5 0,000, the value of the yarn made 
was Rs.1,165,000, and the profit of the women was 
therefore Rs.91 S,ooo, or nearly 100,000. 

The Maldai cloths, so called from their being manu¬ 
factured at Malda, consisted of silk warp and cotton 
woof. Four thousand looms were employed on this 
work, and it was said that each loom made 20 rupees* 
worth of cloth in a month, which Dr. Buchanan 
considered too high an estimate. About 800 looms 
were employed for the larger pieces in the form of 
Elachis, and received advances from the Company’s 
agents. 

The manufacture of cloth made entirely of silk was 
confined to the vicinity of Malda and to some 500 

^ History of Mastem India, hy Montgomery Marlin (London, 1838), 
vol. ii. p. 859. 

* Ibid., vol, ii. pp* 907 and 908. 
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Rouses of weavers, and the total manufacture was 
valued at Rs. 120,000, or £iz,ooo. 

The manufacture of pure cotton cloths was of more 
importance. The whole cotton cloth woven in the 
District was valued at Rs. 1,674,000, or ;£'i 67,400. 

The lower caste Hindus—the Koch, the Poleya, and 
the Rajbaqsi—wove Pat or jute into fabrics for their 
own wear. Most families had looms, and most women 
worked in the afternoons. 

The flowering cotton cloth with the needle gave a 
good deal of occupation to the Mahomedan women of 
Malda. The flowers were either Kosida having running 
patterns, or Chikon having detached flowers or spots. 
Some Mahomedan women also made silk strings for 
tying trousers or necklaces or bracelets. 

Connected with the weaving industry was the im¬ 
portant trade of dyeing. Indigo, lac, safllower, and 
turmeric, Moski, Horitoki, Moujista, and various flowers 
were the ingredients for dyeing. Building, pottery, 
mats, bracelets, leather-works, carpentry, bricklaying, 
copper, tin, and iron-works, sugar manufacture, and 
indigo manufacture, were among the other important 
industries. The last industry had already given rise 
to complaints against the European planters, and the 
reasons assigned for their unpopularity are classed 
by Dr. Buchanan under eight heads. Firstly, the 
planter considered the growers “ as his slaves, beats and 
confines them whenever he is dissatisfied ”; secondly, 
that the grow'ers were “ cheated both in the measure of 
their land and in the measure of the weed "; thirdly, 
that the whole produce of the field did not exceed the 
rent; fourthly, that the planters were “insolent and 
violent ”; fifthly, that they interfered with the collection 
of rents; sixthly, that they belonged to the “ governing 
caste ”; seventhly, that they prevented the landlords’ 
exactions; and eighthly, that they deterred cultivators 
from the work of cultivation. 
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Dr. Buchanan thought the complaints, though often 
exaggerated, were not unfounded, and held that ’* infinite 
advantage would arise from altogether refusing new 
licenses, and restricting Europeans, who are not respon¬ 
sible to the Company for their conduct, to a residence 
in the principal towns and seaports.”^ The action 
which the Company’s Government took to prevent the 
growing evil will be narrated in the next chapter. 

A great portion of the trade of the District had 
passed from the hands of native traders to that of the 
Company. There were no longer any Saudagars or 
great native merchants in the District. " One family, 
indeed, has acquired immense wealth in that Une, 
and for nine generations the forefathers of Baidyanath 
Mandal carried on an extensive commerce with great 
reputation and propriety. The present head of the 
family has given up trade, has made large purchases of 
land, and is just as much despised as his forefathers 
were respected." * 

Smaller merchants, called Mahajans, with capitals 
from Rs.2000 to Rs. 25,000, residing in the District, 
exported rice, sugar, molasses, oil, and tobacco; and 
imported salt, cotton, metals, and spices. The whole 
number of fixed shops in the District did not amount 
to 2000, but open markets were numerous. Petty 
traders were called Paikars. Gold had become scarce, 
the Kuldar Rupee of Calcutta was the usual currency, 
and Cowri shells were largely used 

In the rainy season boats reached most villages, 
but there was little carrying trade then. In the dry 
months goods were conveyed by pack-bullocks, there 
being “ few or no roads ” for the conveyance of goods. 
Boats conveyed a hundred maunds (8000 lbs.) to 
Calcutta for B8.13. or 26s. BuUock-carts conveyed 
goods twelve miles for less than half a rupee. 

^ Siitory of SaOem India, by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), 
voL ii. p. 996. 

■ Ibid., TOl. ii. p. loot. 
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PUENIYA DiSTBICT. 

(Area, 6340 square miles; population, 2,904,380;) 

The spring rice, the summer rice, and the winter 
rice were the principal crops of the District. Seventy 
seers of rice in husk produced 40 seers of clean rice 
when husl^ed without boiling. When the operation 
was performed by boiling, 65 seers of unhusked rice 
gave 40 seers of clean. The Dhenki, or wooden lever, 
was everywhere used by women in this operation. 

Wheat was more used than at Dinajpur, and 
barley was sown on the banks of rivers without pre¬ 
vious cultivation and much used by the poor. Marua 
was also greatly used, specially on the west side of the 
Kosi. Maize, Janera, and different kinds of millets 
were also raised. 

Among leguminous plants, Mas-kalai, Khesari, 
Arhar, Shut, Kulti, and Mung were largely used. 
Mustard and Hoi, Tisi and castor plant were grown 
for oils. Twenty-eight thousand acres were culti¬ 
vated for vegetables. 

Pat or jute was grown for its fibre; the culti¬ 
vation of cotton was very limited. The cultivation 
of the sugar-cane was chiefly confined to the banks 
of the Kan Kayi river. Half the tobacco grown in 
the District was cultivated near the capital town, and 
the betel-leaf was an important article, although much 
less in use than in Dinajpur. 

There were seventeen indigo factories under the 
management of Mr. Ellerton in the south-east part of the 
District, while there were some fifty other factories in 
other parts of the District. Safflower or Kusum was 
an article of somewhat greater importance than in the 
more eastern Districts. The cultivation of mulberry 
for silkworms was entirely confined to the south-east 
comer of the District. 

The pasture of the District consisted of 234 square 
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miles of high fallow land, 482 miles of land not culti- 
rated, and 186 miles of broken corners and roads. 
Besides this, there were some 389 miles of low lands 
covered with reeds and bushes. Finally in December 
and January, after the winter rice was reaped, the rice 
stubble was a great resource. Altogether the pasture 
lands would be inadequate for the cattle of ^he District 
but for the wilds of the Morang, belonging to the 
Nepal Government, where the owner of a herd of five 
or six hundred gave one male calf to the Gurkha 
officer as the pasture fee. “ In some parts also 
of this District the Zemindars, although in other 
respects rigid Hindus, have had sense to take a rent 
for pasture.” 

The rents varied according to various circum¬ 
stances, but “ allowing one-half [of the produce] for 
the fair expense of cultivation, and one-half of the 
remainder lor the net profit of the tenant, we may 
judge somewhat of the extent of the fair demands 
which the Zemindar might make, sind which probably 
very far exceeds what they receive.” ^ 

In other words. Dr, Buchanan considered one- 
fourth of the produce would be fair rent; but the 
Zemindilrs of Purniya and elsewhere in Bengal were 
taHpg njuch less as rent, at the very time when the 
Company’s Government was realising nearly half the 
procthce from the cultivators of Madras as laTid tax. 

No caste was considered disgraced by spinning, 
and a very large proportion of the women of the 
District did some spinning in their leisure hours. 
Dr. Buchanan found it very difficult to estimate their 
profits, but conjectured that the cotton used by them 
annually was worth Rs. 3 00,000, and the thread spun 
valued at Rs. i ,300,000, leaving a profit of Rs.i ,000,000, 
or 100,000. 

^ Hiitory of Eastern India, by Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), 
vol. iii. p. 290* i 
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Pure silk fabrics were woven by 200 looms, and 
the goods were worth Rs.48,600, out of raw silk 
worth Rs.34,200, leaving a profit of Rs. 14,400. This 
would bring an annual income of R8.72, or 144s, for 
each loom. 

Weavers who made clothes of silk and cotton 
intermixed* were nearly on the same footing as at 
Dinajpur. 

Weavers of cotton were numerous, and were mostly 
employed in producing coarse goods for country use. 
Three thousand five hundred looms employed in 
finer work produced Rs. 5 06,000 worth of goods, and 
brought a net profit of Rs. 149,000, or about 86s. 
annually for each loom. Ten thousand looms employed 
on coarse goods produced cloths to the value of 
Rs.1,089,500, and brought a net profit of Rs.324,000, 
or about 653. annually for each loom. 

Weavers of cotton carpets (Satranjis) and tapes, 
were confined to the capital. Coarse linen made oi 
jute was largely produced, and a large proportion of 
the women in the eastern frontier used this f&t 
clothing. The blankets and woollen goods wore 
coarse, but were of much use to the poor in the 
rains and winter. 

Goldsmiths, carpenters, workers in the Bidri and 
other metals, blacksmiths, and dyers, wore among the 
other industrious classes of Pumiya. The manufac* 
ture of sugar was at a low ebb. Five hundred 
families made salt. 

Cotton was imported from the west of India, and 
sugar from Dinajpur and Patna. There were seven 
houses of bankers at Purniya, and they granted bills 
of exchange for money paid to them, and also dis¬ 
counted bills of other houses. “ If large exchanges of 
gold and silver are required, they can only be procured 
firom these Kothi-walas (houses). Jagat Set’s house 
will draw at once for Rs. 100,000. The others will 
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not exceed half that sum.” The old unmilled rupees 
vere as commonly in use as the milled (Euldar) 
rupees of Calcutta. “ In a country so exceedingly 
poor, a gold coinage is highly distressing to the lower 
classes, and in my humble opinion ought to be entirely 
discontinued. Even a rupee in this country is a large 
sum. . . . The gold has fortunately almost vanished, 
and perhaps should never be allowed to return, by 
being no longer held a legal proffer of payment. In 
most parts of the District the currency consists entirely 
of silver and Cowries. Towards the western parts a 
few of the copper coins called Paysa, worth about tjV of 
a rupee, are current, but even these are too large for 
the small money of a country where two of them are 
equal to the comfortable daily board wages of a man¬ 
servant.” ^ 

The District was well provided with the means of 
using water carriage, and there were more boats than 
in Dinajpur. The hire for carrying loo maunds 
(8000 lbs.) from the District to Calcutta was Rs.t4, 
or 28s. A few roads had been made near the capital, 
and some indigo factories. Ponies were used for 
carrying loads, as well as oxen. Rich men provided 
accommodation and shelter to travellers, and the 
shops of Mudis or sweet-seUers were inns where they 
could find lodging and food. 

SUMMAEV. 

The accounts given of the two remaining Districts, 
Rangpur and Assam, in Dr. Buchanan's volumes are 
incomplete, and do not contain details about agriculture 
and rents, industries and trade. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to refer to those Districts in the present 
chapter. , 

1 BUtory ofEtutem India, by Hpntgomety Martin (liondon,' 1838), 
voL ii. pp. 340-342. 
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The six Districts of which an account has been 
given above contained a much larger area than what 
is included in the Districts now known under those 
names. They formed an area of 36,000 square miles, 
and had a population of fourteen millions; and the 
account of these vast and populous Districts gives us a 
fair idea of Jihe East India Company’s entire possessions 
in Bengal and Northern India. The people were still 
miserably poor, but cultivation had revived since the 
time of Warren Hastings, and much waste land had 
been reclaimed since the Permanent Settlement of 
1793 - 

The Zemindars, though willing enough to obtain as 
largo a rental as they could, never exacted as much 
as the Company’s servants did in Madras, and by 
this reason they afforded some protection to the 
people. In exceptional cases they claimed one-half 
the net produce, after deducting the cost of harvesting, 
but in return they considered themselves bound to 
maintain the irrigation works at their own cost. But 
generally in Bengal they received less than one-fourth 
the produce as their rents. And as the Government 
revenue had been permanently fixed, and«the rents too 
were in many places fixed by custom, there was some 
motive for improvements and the reclaiming of waste 
lands as the years went by. 

What threatened, however, the sources of the in¬ 
come of the people was the declining state of their 
industries and manufactures. The hardship was 
already felt in many places visited by Dr. Buchanan, 
and gre^v more severe later on. To an account of 
the industries of the people we now turn. 



CHAPTER XIV 


•1 


DECLINE OF INDUSTEIES (1793-1813) 

It will appesur from the facts stated m the last two 
chapters, that laig:&..portions- ^ tha Jbdiftn pnpnk tinn 
Were engaged in various industries down to the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. Wgaii sg waa-fltill 
t he na tional indus^ o^e^ople; millions of women 
eked out tEiTlfamily income by their earnings from 
spinning; and ^yiaag^.tasning,j®^ 




It was not, however, the policy of the East India Com¬ 
pany to foster Indian industries. It has been stated in 
a previous chapter that, as early as ; 769 , tho pirofi tors 


Tviahftd t.ha maniiffl,p.t,iirft of 



in , Pftng nj^ fiTifl t.|Tifi,f, nf silk faJirins dknmirngflfl And 
they also directed that s^lWindfira aLmild ha mnnJft 
jte-weik:'4u-tha4k>aLpa^ and prohibited 

Ifrom working outside “ under severe penalties, by the 
jauthority of the Government.”^ This mandate had 
Its desired effect. The^miMfacture ofsilk jad .cotton 
g oods d eclined in Ind ia, and the pe ople who , had 
e xported these_goods to-t he marke tsjof EiH;ope-4md 
4dAJiL-$r£!)dDa8-45ant^^ 

ipflgaasin g quantitie s. The following figures* show 
the value of cotton goods alone sent out from 
England to ports east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
mainly to India, during twenty years. 


^ General Letter dated lyUii, H^roh 1769* 

^ Beturn to an Order of the Souse of Commons, dated 4tb May iSij. 
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Year ending 5th January. Year ending 5th January. 


1794 

/156 

1804 

;^ 5,936 

1795 

717 

1805 

31,943 

1796 

112 

1806 

48,525 

1797 

2,501 

1807 

46,549 

1798 

4436 

180S 

69,841 

1799 

7,317 

1809 

1 18,408 

j 8 oo 

19.575 

1810 

74,695 

1801 

2 1,200 

1811 

114,649 

j8o2 

16,191 

1812 

107,306 

1803 

27,876 

1813 

108,824 


The Company’s Charter was renewed in 1813. An 
inquiry was made, and witnesses were examined, pre¬ 
vious to this renewal. 

Very important witnesses, like Warren Hastings, 
Thomas Munro, and Sir John Malcolm were examined, 
and the House of Commons showed the utmost con¬ 
cern for the general welfare of the people of India. 
But irt.respect .nf* Indian- ?nanufactnri?a^ idxjBy:„saughLJ:,o 
digca]?er^iaw:.iJieyL hajcnphicnd^by -British -inanu- 
facto^^,andJuw.Bjdtish..ind^ 
at- 4 he-ex penso of Ind iaruindustries. 

India had suffered from repeated famines in the 
preceding half-century. A famine was desolating 
.Bombay in the very year when the evidence was 
irecorded. Industries and manufactures had declined 
jin Bengal and in Madras. And yet we look in vain 
Min this old volume of recorded evidence for any ques- 
!^ions as to the means of reviving those sources of 
wealth which could insure the prosperity of a nation. 
We meet, on the contrary, with constant and never- 
jpnding inquiries how British goods could be forced on 
the people of India. 

Warren Hastings was asked: “ From your know¬ 
ledge of the Indian character and habits, are you able 
to speak to the probability of a demand for Etiropean 
commodities by the population of India, for their own 
use ? 

‘‘The supplies of ttadejS; ij^|)lied Warreti Hastings, 
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“ are for the wants and luxuries of a people; the poor 
in. India may be said to have no wants. Their wants 
are confined to their dwellings, to their food, and to a 
scanty portion of clothing, all of which they can have 
fipom the soil that they tread upon.” ’ 

Sir John Malcolm, who had lived a good deal among 
the people of India, and knew them as few Englishmen 
have known them since, bore high testimony to the many 
virtues of the nation. Speaking of Northern India, he 
said: “The Hindoo inhabitants are a race of men, 
generally speaking, not more distinguished by their 
lofty stature . . . than they are for some of the finest 
(Qualities of the mind; they are brave, generous, and 
humane, and their truth is as remarkable as their 
courage.” And replying to the question as to whether 
they were likely to be consumers of British goods, he 
replied: “ They are not likely to become consumers 
of European articles, because they do not possess the 
means to purchase them, even if, from their simple 
habits of life and attire, they required them.” ® 

Graeme Mercer, who had served the East India 
Company os a doctor, and also in the revenue and 
political departments, described the people of India 
as “ mild in their dispositions, polished in their general 
manners, in their domestic relations kind and afiec' 
tionate, submissive to authority, and peculiarly attached 
to their ngligious tenets, and to the observance of the 
rites and ceremonies prescribed by those tenets.” 
And in reference to the introduction of European 
eoods in India he stated that ]j<oidLJiiM]ftRlpy:--had 
mdflavquiceiLt o fi nd ma rlmta-fbcjBifii.gaodjLj^^ 
ong^ iMTs -in Ro h i l kh an d , .eaMalin<^^tish-jmQllens 
i n those l airs, j ^Jby direotmgJ Jta-Hiatisk-R^id^ 

^ Minutes of Kvidenoe, on the A^aira of the Kast India Company 
(18x3), p. 3. The opinion of Warren Hastings about the eeneral obar* 
acter of the people of India, expressed before the Xiords° Committee^ 
has been quoted in chapter ill. 

® /Hd., pp. 54 and 57* v 
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But the m<MSt important witness ex^ined by thQ 
Committee of the House of Commons on this memor¬ 
able occasion was Thomas Munro; and the whole of 
his evidence was inspired by that sympathy with the 
people of India and that appreciation of their virtues 
which had distinguished that gifted Scotchman during 
his twenty-seven years’ work in India, from 1780 
to 1807. 

Munro said that the average wages of agricultural 
labour in India was between 4s. and 6s. a month; 
that the cost of subsistence was between i8s. and 
a head per annum; that there was no probability of 
extending the sale of British woollen goods, because 
the people used coarse woollen of their own manu¬ 
facture; and that they were excellent manufacturers, 
and were likely to imitate English goods. Asked if 
Hindu women were not slaves to their husbands, 
Munro replied, “ They have as much influence in their 
families as, I imagine, the women have in this country ” 
[England]. And asked if the civilisation of the Hindus 
could not be improved by the establishment of an 
open trade, he gave that memorable answer which has 
often been quoted and will bear repetition: “ I do not 
understand what is meant by the civilisation of the 
Hindus; in the higher branches of science, in the 
knowledge of the theory and practice of good govern¬ 
ment, and in education which, by banishkg prejudice 
and superstition, opens the mind to receive instruc¬ 
tion of every kind from every quarter, they are mu<fli 
inferior to Europeans. But if a good S3^tem of agri- 
/ ^Iture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to 
^rodpce whatever can contribute to convenience or 

^^ury; schools estaMished in every village for teach- 

. , , , 

^ Mmfites of of tin® India jQpmpanj 

$9. ‘ 
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ing reading, writing, and aritlimetic; the general 
practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other; 
and above all, a treatment of the female sox full of 
confidence, respect, and delicacy, are among the signs 
which denote a civilised people, then the Hindus oi’e 
not inferior to the nations of Europe; and ifi civili sa- 
tiomia'^-beeom^ ~an-^rtirJe^_lrada- betwne ^^th 
cQunl^ieSrJ^am-^^ flountjy,|England] 

wilLgaiu by"4b^4mpar^.cargo/' ^ 

Munro had a high idea of the excellence of the 
Indian manufactures of his time. Among the causes 
which precluded the extended sale of British goods 
jin India he mentioned^ th4^-~religiou&.and-j2isil.Jmbits 
o Lthe natives, and more than anything else, I am 

of th ^ ir Tnanufof-^u^ g” He 
had used an Indian shawl for seven years, and had 
found very little difference in it after that long use; 
while, with regard to imitation shawls produced in 
England, he said: “ I have never seen an European 
shawl that I Avould use, even if it were given to me 
as a present/’^ 

The evidence of one other witness deserves mention. 


that of J ohn Str acey. He had served the East India 
Company in the Judicial Department, and as Under¬ 
secretary to Govermnent on the Bengal Establishment, 
and he deposed that the Indian labourer earned from 
>d. a month. How could such a nation 
goods ? “ I do not know that they use 

anything in their ordinary use from Europe, except it 
is some small woollens and broad cloths which they 
may have accidentally got at a cheap rate/* ® 

Inquiries like these fairly disclosed the objects of 
the House of Commons Committee. It is not in 


3S. 6d. to 7s. 
rise European 


human nature for any race of men to sacrifice their 


^ Minutes of Evidence, &c., on the Affairs of the East India Company 
(1813), pp. 124, 127, 131. 

Ibid,, pp. 123 and 172. 

• Ibid,, p. 296. 
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own interests for those of another; and tho British 
statesmen in the early years of the nineteenth century 
did all they could to promote British industries at tho 
sacrifice of Indian industries, “Pritiah 



Ranking, a merchant, examined by the Commons 
Committee, will explain this. 


Can you state what is the ad valorem duty on 
piece-goods sold at the East India House ? 

'‘The duty on the class called calicoes is £1^ 6s. 
8d. per cent, upon importation, and if they are used 
for home consumption there is a further duty of 
£6iy 6s. 8d. per cent. 

“ There is another class called muslins; on which 
the duty on importation is 10 per cent., and if they are 
used for home consumption, of £27y 6s. 8d. per cent. 

“ There is a third class, coloured goods, which are 
prohibited being used in this country, upon which 
there is a duty upon importation of £1^ 6s. 8d. per 
cent.; they are only for exportation. 

" This session of Parliament there has been a new 
duty of 20 per cent, on the consolidated duties, which 
will make the duties on calicoes . . . used for home 
consumption, £7^^ 6s. 8d. per cent., upon the muslins 
for home consumption, £zi^ 6s. Sd.'* 

There was no thought of concealing the real object 
of these prohibitive duties. The same witness, John, 
Ranking said, further on, " 



What was the result of these duties on Indian 
manufactures ? Henry St. George Tucker, whose name 
has been mentioned in a previous chapter in connec- 

^ Kinutes of Evidence, &c., on the Affairs of the East India Com* 
pany (1813), pp. 463 and 467. 
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tion vitli land settlements in Northern India, retired 
to England ripe in Indian experience, and became a 
Director of the East India Company; and he did not 
conceal the scope and the effect of England’s com¬ 
mercial policy towards India. Writing in 1823, i,e. 
only ten years after the date of the Parliamentsiry 
inquiry referred to above, he condemned that policy 
in the strongest manner. 

“ What is the commercial policy which we have 
adopted in this country with relation to India ? The 
pilh manufactures and its piece-goods made of silk and 
(cotton intermixed have long since been excluded alto¬ 
gether from our markets; and of late, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the operation of a duty of 6y. per i but 
chiefly from- 4 ha.._efl^t_ji£,^superiq£,,i)aaohittery, the 
iotton fabrics, which hitherto constituted the staple of 
India, have not only been displaced in this country, 
ut we actually export our cotton manufactures to 
lupply a part of the consumption of our A^tic pos- 

•ons. I ndia is . thua„ieduced._fc0m^|lfi_statfi--^ a 
manufacturin g to th atuof-an agricultnfa) ncointry." ^ 

Still more emphatic is the impartial verdict of 
H. H. Wilson, historian of India. 

“It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong 
done to India by the country on which she has become 
^dependent. It was stated in evidence [in 1813] that 
he cotton and silk goods of India up to the period 
bould be sold for a profit in the British market at 
k price from 50 to 60 per cent lower than those 
abrioated in England. It-eensequently-befiaiae-Beees- 
jtajy X ft p r otect tb a lat.t.er b y-duti^ of— yQ -and_-8ft--q>flr 
cenL-^^-feeHrvalua .. or ly ppaitivft pyobi^itmTi Had 
itnis not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties 
Wkd decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and Man- 
(chester would have been stopped in their outset, and 

1 Memorials of the Indian Oovemmentn^eing a selection from tire 
IMpere Henry St. George Tucker (LoiiMp 1853)1 P* 494 * 
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could scarcely have been ^ain set in motion, even by 
the power of steam. Th ey were creat ^Lbyjhamc^ce 
Tndia-n matmf acture. lIadJndiaLj?.S^lJj^pg^^~ 
■^^■Q- 'wnuld rf^tnligted, would - h a s e -maposed 

pmbib kMm-diilies-up^-Rf^^ WO» 14 -^U 8 

hftm_Jire s<»”^ bftr - nwn prodiirtive i n dnsfa gt-feom 
^aaMatien. This act of self-defence was not per¬ 
mitted her; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
.British goods were forced upon her without paying any 
Iduty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm 
'of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
Istrangle a competitor with whom he could not have 

•contended on equal terma’ ^ . xji 1 j 

While such was the policy pursued in England to 

discourage Indian manufactures, the-system-puMued 
Tr^difl. did not te rxdJnainprQve-them. Thereyegpes 
of the country were sp fipJL-QEuIl^ fi Co m pS i DyS Inv e^- 
ijjfints, ieT^onljJia-yiPdiase--^ Ind ian good a — for 

p!iQOT rtn.tion and_fialft- in—Esio pp w i thout —any—Qflm- 

i^fiiciaLreturn. How much of the country’s revenues 
was applied in this, manner will appear from the 
following list *: 


Teu. 

1793 - 4 

1794 - S 

1795 - 6 

1796 - 7 

1797 - 8 

1798- 9 

1799- 1800 
18^1 

1801- 2 

1802- 3 


Prime Cost ot j 
vestment, India. 

^ 1 , 220,106 j 1803-4 
1 , 288,059 1804-5 
1 , 821,512 1805-6 

1 , 708,379 1806-7 
1 , 025,204 1807-8 

2 , 019,265 1808-9 

1 , 665,689 1809-10 

2,013,975 1810-11 

1 , 425,168 i8h-i2 
. 1,133*526 

rotal of nineteen years 


Prime Cost of 
Investment, India. 

1,187 ,07 
1,088,700 
1,335,460 
986,310 
887,119 
i, 013»740 
1,240,315 

963,429 

1,110,909 


. 25,134,672 


Annual avetage 


1.322,877 


1 Mill’* Sittory ef BritM JiuMa, WUBon’a continnaHon, Book I., 

llk^rom^rtatemafcn p. 487. of Mlnnta. of Bvidenoa, *«.,on 
the Affairt of the Beat Inip Company, 1813. 
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The method pursued in supplying these Invest¬ 
ments was this. On being informed of the amount 
■required by the Directors, the Board of Trade in India 
forwarded a copy of the order to the several factories 
iWhere the goods were produced. The Commercial 
Residents at the factories divided the order among the 
several subordinate^ctories, and required the weavers 
(to attend on a specified day to receive advances. Each 
jweaver was debited for the advance made to him, and 
(credited for the deliveries he made. If the weavers 
^objected to the rate, the Board of Trade decided the 
'matter according to its own judgment.* 

How this system was frequently abused appears 
from the evidence of many witnesses examined by the 
Commons Committee in 1813. Thomas Munro de¬ 
posed that in the Baramahal the Company’s servants 
assembled tho principal weavers and placed a guard 
over them until they entered into engagements to 
supply the Company only.^ When once a weaver 
accepted an advance he seldom got out of his liability. 
A peon was placed over him to quicken his deliveries 
if he delayed, and he was liable to be prosecuted in 
the courts of justice. The sending of a peon meant a 

i ine of one anna (about lid.) a day on the weaver, and 
he peon was armed with a rattan, which was not 
inoften used to good purpose. Fine was sometimes 
mposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils were 
leized for its recovery.® The whole weaving popula- 
ion of villages were thus held in subjection to the 
vJompany's factories; and Mr. Cox deposed that 1500 
weavers, not including their families and connections, 
were under his authority in the factory over which he 
presided. 


^ Minutes of Evidence, &:c., 
Company (1813,) p* 532. 

® p* 133* 


on the Affairs of the East India 
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TliA ftnnfrf i ] prtflA£ -jnr>iir>]7 tliA. W Aimfti * , p^p iiLaimr^ 

w a s n ot , ^ n t . .was 

I ngalisftf^ Kyi . !Rfign1a±mnR. It was provided - that a 
weaver who had received advances from the Company 
** shall on no account give to any other persons what¬ 
ever, European or Native, either the labour or the 
produce engaged to the Company; ” .that on his failing 
to deliver the stipulated cloths, the Commercial Resi¬ 
dent shall be at liberty to place peons upon him in 
order to quicken his deliveries; ” that on his selling 
his cloths to others the weaver '' shall bo liable to bo 
prosecuted in the Dcwani Adalat; that weavers 
possessed of more than one loom, and entertaining one 
or more workmen, shall be subject to a penalty of 35 
per cent, on the stipulated price of every piece of cloth 
that they may fail to deliver according to the written 
agreement; ” that landlords and tenants “ are enjoined 
not to hinder the Commercial Residents or their officers 
from access to weavers; and that they “ are strictly 
prohibited from behaving with disrepect to the Com¬ 
mercial Residents ” of the Company.^ 

Manufactures do not flourish when manufacturers 
are held under any sort of thraldom. But the worst 
result of this system was that, while the Company's 
servants assumed such power and authority over the 
manufacturers of India, other Europeans often assumed 
larger powers and used them with less restraint. 

“ The Englishman,’' said Warren Hastings, ** is 
quite a different character in India; the name of an 
Englishman is both his protection and a sanction for 
offences which he would not dare to commit at 
home.” 

“ There is one general consequence,” said Lord 
Teignmouth, “ which I should think likely to result 
from a general influx of Europeans into the interior 
of the country and their intercourse with the natives* 

^ Regulation xzxL of 1793. 
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tiiat, 'without elevating the character of the natives, 
it would have a tendency to depreciate their estimate 
of the general European character.” 

“ I find no difference in traders,” said Thomas 
Munro, “ whether their habits are quiet or not when 
they quit this country; they are very seldom quiet 
when they find themselves among an oinresisting 
people over whom they can exercise their authority, 
for every trader going into India is considered as some 
person connected with the Government. I have heard 
that within these two or three years, I thiok in Bengal 
in i8io, private traders, indigo merchants, have put 
inhabitants of the country in the stocks, have as¬ 
sembled their followers and given battle to each other, 
and that many have been wounded.” 

, “ I have always observed,” said Thomas Sydenham, 

‘ that Englishmen are more apt than those of any other 
nation to commit violences in foreign countries, and 
this I believe to be the case in India,” ^ 

So frequent were the acts of ■nolence committed by 
European traders and indigo planters in the interior 
of the country in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, that the Government was compelled to issue 
circulars to magistrates on the subject. In a circular 
dated 13th July 1810 it was stated: 

" The offences to which the following remarks refer, 
and which have been established, beyond all doubt or 
dispute, against individual indigo planters, may be 
reduced to the following heads: 

“ Mrst, Acts of violence which, although they 
amount not in the legal sense of the word to murder, 
have occasioned the death of natives. 

"Second, The illegal detention of the natives in 
confinement, specially in stocks, with a view to the 
recovery of balances alleged to be due &om them, or 
for other causes. 

1 Miantes of Bvidence, fto. (1S13), pp. 2, lo^ 138, 359. 
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“ Third, Assembling in a tumultuary manner tbe 
people attached to their respective factories, and others, 
and engaging in violent affrays with other indigo 
planters. 

“ Pmrth, Illicit infliction of punishment, by moans 
of rattan or otherwise, on the cultivators or other 
natives.” • 

And the oirchlar directed magistrates to cause the 
estruction of the stocks, to report cases of flogging and 
nflieting corporal punishment on the cultivators, and 
o prevent European planters residing in the interior 
nless they conformed with the spirit of the Govern¬ 
ment orders. A further circular, issued on the 20th 
ITuly 1810, dir fifitpid te 

indigo--plaiitei8—compelled--the-eultmitoxa. to receive 
advances. aDiLadepte(i-.Ulieit-Biieans to compektheHa to 
cultivatei indigo. ^ 

The oppression of indigo planters in Bengal con¬ 
tinued, however, for half a century, until the people 
of Bengal rose and resisted, and the cultivation of 
indigo by European planters terminated in most parts 
of Bengal after tbe Indigo disturbance of 1859. 

Dina Bandhu Mibra, the greatest dramatist of 
Bengal, exposed the oppression of the planters in his 
memorable drama, entitled “The MiiTor of Indigo.” 
The Rev. James Long was fined and imprisoned by 
the High Court of Calcutta for translating this work 
into English. And the name of A s hley -E den, after¬ 
wards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is gratefully re¬ 
membered by the people for his endeavours to put a 
stop to this oppression. 

A special law --w hich is called t he,“ Slave Law-^ by 
the people of India, still exists for prov iding , labiaocers 

women are bound down by penal clauses, upon their 
signing a contract, to work in tea gardens for a number 
’ Minutes of .Evidence, &o. (1813), p. 567* 
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of years; and the utmost endeavours of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam during the present year (1901) 
have failed to secure for these poor labourers an ade¬ 
quate pay during their enforced stay in the gardens. 
But we must return to our narrative of 1813. 

The parliamentary inquiries of 1813 brought no 
Relief to Indian manufacturers. Th e prohibkiva dut ies 
weisjaotjfidxiced. The CQiBpeny.'aIiuajstmeatajseia-not 
ptopped. On the contrary, it was distinctly sanctioned 
by the Committee of the whole House. 

“ The whole or part of any surplus that may remain 
of the above described rents, revenues, and profits, after 
providing for the several appropriations, and defraying 
the several charges before mentioned, shall be applied 
to the provision of the Company’s Investments in India, 
in remittances to China for the provision of Investments 
there, or towards the liquidation of debts in India, or 
such other purposes as the Court of Directors, with the 
approbation of the Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time direct.” ^ 

In the Parliamentary debates of 1813, says the 
historian, H. H. Wilson, “professions of a concern for 
the interests of India were, it is true, not unsparingly 
uttered, but it would be diflScult to show that the 
majority of the party who engaged in the discussion 
were solely instigated by a disinterested regard for the 
welfare of the Indian subjects of the Crown. . . . The 
merchants and manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
avowedly looked only to their own profits.” * 

T!he-^-eaLotij.ect of the-Padiamentag3unquiiy of l8 L .3 
was to-promotaJ ihe interes ts^of_the jnami{acturer8.j?f 
Engla nd. Napoleon Bonaparte had excluded British 
manufactures from the Continental ports; the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of England were labouring 

^ ^ Resolutions of the Committee of the whole House, 1813. 

* Mill’s HUUyry of British India, Wilson’s Continuation, Book 1. 
chap. viii. 
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under difficulties; the country vras menaced with dis¬ 
tress unless some new vent for the sale of its mdustrial 
products could bo discovered. Under these circum¬ 
stances the national demand asainst the monopoly 
of the East India Company increased in force, and 
the monopoly of the Company’s trade with India was 
abolished •when their Charter was renewed in 1813. 
British traders thus obtained, for the first time, a free 
outlet into the great field of India; it was not in 
human nature that they should concern themselves 
much with the welfare of Indian manufacturers. 



CHAPTER XV 

STATE OF INDUSTRIES (1813-1835)* 

lT.~X[aE~LbuSu--^bat’ -tli»-aa«aopoly .ilf. the Eftsfr -jadia 
CoiOpatiLy. Jo. the. Eafltem Ja:iLde...wa,s firsti aboliabed, 
wIiQn t 3 i eir-.ChartCT- ^wa-reneiKed 4 »—i-84-3. Private 
trade, being once admitted, increased in volume, vrhile 
the Company’s trade declined. And when the time 
approached for renewing the Charter once more in 
1833, the question arose whether the East India 
Company’s trade should not be abolished altogether. 
Public opinion in England was strong in favour of 
the view that trade between England and India 
should be left altogether in the hands of private 
traders without the unfair competition of a Com¬ 
pany with territorial possessions in India, and that 
the dnties~-ef—traders^-were not with the 

til A rnlarn nf -nn -ftmpljA This last argu¬ 
ment was urged with increasing vehemence by the 
traders of London and the other large commercial 
centres of England, who were jealous of the unfair 
advantages possessed by the Company in India, and 
who hoped to increase their own trade if the Company 
could be stopped from carrying on trade at all. 

Accordingly Cnnfipgny’n tjAdft-n nta.- abnliglictt 
alto gether in 18 and from that date they stood 
forth simply as administrators of India, drawing their 
dividends from the revenues of India. 

A great deal of evidence on the trade and in¬ 
dustries of India, and all branches of Indian ad¬ 
ministration, was recorded while the controversy was 
stiU going on in 1830, 1831, and 18^;;. Valuable 
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evidence was before the Lords’ Committee in 

1830. Still more valuable and copious evidence was 
conveyed in the Commons’ Reports of 1830, of 1830— 
31, and of 183^^ Fresh evidence was given before 
the Commons’ Conmaittee of 1832, and was published 
in six ponderous volumes, containing well-nigh six 
thousand fglio pages.^ 

The portions of all this voluminous evidence which 
relate to trade and industries are somewhat on e-sid ed. 
The Lord tf md Cfimmona.. f.Tift Rt,a.f.e- of 

the cflTrifid on_by British fiapitaJ,.-0t..which 

pligh t give employnient .to-British capita,! ; tha indus- 
t,riflH rtf lba panplft nf Tnilin,, nnf< t.Ka ■nrn.gftg aud-pirofits 

oXj&e. aLttisim&-of Jndia,-^d. not- interest them much. 
They inquired if the abolition of the Company’s trade 
would increase the volume of British trade with India, 
and would benefit the private traders and manu¬ 
facturers of England; the<slaita-4>f-the-inliC J Ba l ta r ade 
nLJiidia,.-canied_Q5c^hy_J'^-§. psopi® -of-that-countey, 
did jnnt__Ti[iTir»li nf.trfihf. t.Tiair To foster the 

indigenous trade and industries of the people of India 
was not the object of the inquiries made either in 
1813 or in 1832, nor has this object been even seri¬ 
ously and steadily pursued during the seventy yeiips 
which have elapsed since. 

Nevertheless, we get a great deal of information 
from the evidence recorded, such as it is. And it will 
be our endeavour to condense this voluminous evidence 
in an intelligible form within the brief limits of this 
chapter. 

COTTOK. 

Indian cotton was s horte r, stapled than the Ameri¬ 
can, had diiA, and there was npire w^te in the 
manufacture. Tf. wan gppprally nspid in 

^ The Bit volumes aret (%) Public, (^) Finance and Trade* (3) Be- 
venue* (4) Judicial^ (5) Mljyitary, (6) Political 
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good^. or lyjth wool jn woollfin fabrifia. ^at 

cot$ag^ws5^ the best, and the Dacca mu slin, 

ina^ in Bei^alj^ wa&.aQjLeq A good 

quality of cotton was successfully grown in Tinnevelly 
from seed imported from the Isle of France. Long- 
jStapled cotton was scarcely grown in India except near 
jthe sea, and was not required by the people for their 
own manufactures. A]l_^m--cattQXi-»^ 
in In dia.^ 

The exportatinn-nf t.be Tndlpy^ ^.nhtnn 
fmm the competition of the AiuerinaTi 'nia.rW,. The 
I cotton of the East India Company’s dominions was the 
1 worst that came to the British market. Between the 
cleaned Bombay cottons and the American upland 
cottons there was a difference in value of lo to 1$ 
per cent. Thft-Snriit _QottQn was goueriLl Iy ^a^plicable 
4 h&.,nc^r&eiL-maaufaiQturea-xd'--. 3 ^^ was 

ng^t h fi .. f iner cottons. Attempts to 
improve the cotton in India had not succeeded; in 
some of the experiments the cotton deteriorated, in 
others the seeds did not come up well. Cotton was 
grown by the people of India, was brought to Bombay, 
and was purchased by Europeans. No lands producing 
cottons were in the hands of Europeans, and they had 
no share in the culture of it. The machine for clean¬ 
ing cotton in India was a small hand-gin or wooden 
cylindrical machine, used from times immemorial. It 
cost 6d., was turned by hand, required no strength, and 
cleaned the cotton rudely. The East India Company’s 
Investiiient of cotton was procured by their Com¬ 
mercial Residents principally from Tinnevelly. In 
1823 the Investment was 8000 bales of 250 lbs., and 
was sent to China. Beng-al- w as unfi t-- 4 br 4 he>-eultivar 
ti pu ,xi atAim..Ry Europeana.^_lmiLA.^hna..V4^^ 
growm hyL .-.tha.qpfiQple near Jkcca. The JbesUlndian 
waa-grcnvr^m^Gujxa^ Indian cotton 

^ Evidence before the Lords’ Committee^ 1830. Digest. 
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was first imported into England in 1790, and American 
cotton in 1791. The total export of cotton from India 
in 1827 was 68 million lbs., valued at one million 
sterling. The total import of American cotton into 
England was 294 million lbs. A cotton mill had 
been started in Calcutta for spinning yarn.^ 

The Company exported cotton largely from Bengal 
land Bombay, and they did so from Madras till the 
{factories were abolished. Cotton was convoyed from 
the interior to Calcutta in boats without sufficient 
protection from the weather, lying on board four or 
five months; it was then put into cotton screws, with 
a quantity of seeds screwed into it, and in a state of 
dampness and mouldiness it was shipped for England. 
It wiia.4mpassible- that-. tho-^fiafifit-.ooUon-oould under 
suc h treatment arrive in Englandm-a- better. ^tate 4 ban 
Bengal c attDns--did.*^ 


Silk. 

The silbwnrrn wr.s principally confined to Bengal; 
it would not flourish in Northern India, and the soil 
of Bombay was not suited to tho mulberry. The Com- 
pan/s Investment for England was provided by the 
agency of their Commercial Residents, who obtained it 
from the men who reared the cocoons, to whom advances 
were made. The Company had about twelve Resi¬ 
dencies and extensive manufactories, but did not carry 
on the manufacture beyond reeling. In a few manu¬ 
factories piece-goods were manufactured from “ Putney 
silk.'' The--mttn«faeture—ef—^ much 

dimi ni sh ed) and Ettgli shr-si lk s wer e^iinpertedr to- a-eon- 
S)derahhunxtent. Several European residents had 
I factories, but not so large as the Company’s, and the 
iCompany comir^ai^decLtbft rparket. XheJLcfac^^ 

^ ^ Evidence in the Commons’ Reports of 1830, 1830-31, and 1831. 
Digest. 

® Evidence before the Commons* Committee, 1832. Digest. 
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anV- ifrnf^ nf ntupla and Tmit of 

i|gp. Th e best Indian silk nearly so ld «« high ml t ha 
h^t. Ttfftliftn Bilk, b ut the pieater part of the Indian 
ailif -aras-iaferior. The trade was in the hajids of the 
Company, which could not exercise the strict super- 
mtendence required for production of fine quality. 
[Very little Indian silk was sold for exportatmn; China 
silk would be preferred.^ 

There were three kinds of mulberry grown in India, 
—the whitft,jriplberry cultivated in Europe, the dark 
purplji jaul^ rry cultivated in China, and the Indian 
mui&eny.^There were two kinds of worm—the 
ooimtry worm, and the annual worm brought from 
Italy or China and producing a finer silk. The 
(cultivation of the mulberry and the production of the 
cocoons were left to the people, the Company making 
g dyancfis t f>- -them,_j®d prce ihe 

dgliiary i)l.,jhe--«ilk-ja^ihfl_c^^ The Company 
had eleven or twelve filatures in Bengal, the machinery 
being on the Italian principle and very simple. The 
Company’s Residents were paid by a commission of 
21 per cent, on the quantity supplied, and were also 
allowed to purchase on their own account. They were 
not good judges of silk Tho raw silTc of 'Rangal bnii 



jn the di;itifl^ . The shipments of raw ^k to England 
between 1823 and 1828 had increased 35I per cent., 
while the Company’s Investments had increased only 
1per cent.® 

Mulberry and castor-oil plants were applied in 
Bengal for the feeding of silkworms. The mulberry 
tioes were planted in rows about six or eight inches 
apart, n-nd were three feet high. The extreme rapidity 
of the produce was what the people aimed at, which 

^ Evidezioe before the Lords’ Committee, 1830, Digest. 

^ SSvid^noe in the Commons’ Beports, 1830, 1830^31, and rS3i 
Digest. 
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would giFO thorn «u imixiediftte return; but the return 
would be greater if the method pursued in the south of 
Europe were adopted, Leaves were fir^ picked about 
four months after the trees were planted; afterwards 
there was a crop every eight or ten weeks; in the first 
year there were four crops, in the second six. Ono' 
third of «n English acre would feed 1000 worms 
a day. The difierence in the silk depended on the 
season in which it was spun: the best season was the 
November Bimd, in which the cocoons were finished 
spinning early in December; the worst vrm the rainy 
season. The country worms hatched four times a year, 
the annual only once. Thft-X]!ompany?s -Besidents 
made advance^ through Aftlloil pint 

r eo e i r « d .c ncoo na-t lu ?e«gh 4 heimia 4 bwr-factori 6 Sr-wb«re 
t}lfly were by nstive biVaH a.Ti<i 

by the farttocy. TWe were twelve Residencies; the 

t.Vifl pyipA a.ft.ftr dfiliv*^^, *h^ 

tTATifirmnfinn pf t.bo Ti-ndn 'fho Residents 

were hardly such persons as a manufacturer would 
select to superintend his e^ablishment. There was a 
steady rise in the produce of the raw silk from 1815 
to 1830, and the Company increased its quantity. 
The Cornp an y -^Q jnti!odnpod. Jnto fndia pAlipn 
Tuetbod of wjpding- The trade was perfectly free, and 
persons had gone from England and budt filatures, but 
had not succeeded; they could not compete with the 
Company. Italian silk was good, French silk was good, 
Bengal sUk was also as much in demand as any other, 
but was not so strong as the silk of Italy, France, or 
Turkey. It was also coarser in quality than the Italian 
ffllk, because the people looked to the quantity rather 
than to the quality, and did not bestow the same etue 
in reeling as in Italy or France, Hence the Bengal 
silk was more foul and unev^ and “endy,” having 
many breaks in it.* 

* Svidanoa before the Cocuaeoe’ iPomwittM, 1839. l>igefb 
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The reader will perceive from the foregoing digest 
of evidence the change which had been effected during 
seventy years of the Conipany’s rule in Bengal in the 
cotton and silk industries. Prodiifitinn by ind fippindant 

Tnnnnfjuqtnyoyff r1ignnnragA<^^ cfimatjwiAg 

by pnsitivft prebih itinn, InJ.ar .nn- Jay f.V iA infl»fiT>p.fl of 

P.nmpgny’g T?.fisj T he weaviDg* of fabri cs 

had HiaaapJinnfld Men who had worked 

on their own capital, produced commodities in their 
own homes and villages, and obtained their own profits, 
were now dependent on the Company’s Residents, who 
supplied them with raw cotton and raw silk, and 
received prices which the Residents settled. They 
■had lost their industrial and economic independence 
(with their political independence, and obtained wages 
land prices for what they were told to produce. Thou¬ 
sands of them looked up to the Company’s factory for 
employment, having ceased to bo independent producers 
for the world’s markets. The 

jaw-prodnee ; t.hft pecpie of India provided th e ra w 
produce; fnrgnt Tnnniifaafairing glcill • iQg^ 

r> £- »3iiannfgf»hTr f> The pubUc iu England 
marked the increase of trade between Europe and 
India—the increase in the import of raw produce and 
the export of manufactured articles—and argued in¬ 
creasing prosperity in India. The Lords and Conunons 
inquired whether this increasing trade should be in 
the hands of the East India Company or in the hands 
of private traders. None cared to inquire if this 
increase in exchange meant the extinction of Indian 
industries and the loss of industrial profits to India. 
None derired to inquire if it was possible to revive the 
weaving industry of India for the economic welfare of 
the people. 

Food Grains. 

A great deal of misconception has always existed 
in Englan d about the ignorance and the careless cul- 
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tivation of the Indian cultivators; but those English- 
jtnen who have taken the trouble to study agriculture 
have endeavoured to dispel this unjust and untrue idea. 
Dr. Wallick, who was Superintendent of the East India 
Company*s Botanical Garden at Calcutta, gave his evi¬ 
dence on this subject on the 13th August 1832 before 
the Comnions’ Committee. 

“ The husbandry of Bengal has in a great measure 
been misunderstood by the Europeans out of India. 
Pie^JBengaJJiusbaii^ although in many respects 
extremely simple and primeval in its mode and form, 
yet ia-J3ot^^quit£L^,.Iom-as.-^fiopl^^ 

L t to b e. and I have often found that very sudden 
innovations in them have never led to any good 
results. I have known, for instance, European iron 
ploughs introduced into Bengal with a view of super¬ 
seding the extremely tedious and superficial turning 
of the ground by a common Bengal plough. But 
what has been the result? That the soil which is 
extremely superficial, as I took the liberty of men¬ 
tioning before, which was intended to be torn up, has 
generally received the admixture of the under soil, 
which has deteriorated it very much.” 

AskedJtfjJieJDudian was ^-SusceptibleLjof 

^-^at ijixprom^ Dr. Wallick replied: “(Jler- 
JuiLJiot.. generally 

ed; ioi-.instance^Jjie-xice'^^^ I should 

think, if we were to live for another thousand years, 
we should hardly see any improvement in that branch 
of cultivation.” ^ 


i Evidence before the Commons’ Committee, 1832, vol. ii., Part I., 
p. 195. This is the opinion of all experts down to the piesent day. 
In 1889 Dr, Voelcker, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, was deputed to India to make inquiries and 
suggest improvements, in respect of Indian agriculture. And he 
wrote: “On one point there can be no question, viz, that the ideas 
generally entertained in England, and often given expression to even 
in India, that Indian agriculture is, as a whole, primitive and back< 
ward, and that little has been done to try and remedy it, are-altogether 
eiToneoUB. ... At his best the Indian Byot, or cultivator, is quite as 
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The export of rice from Bengal in the husk 
increased to looo tons shortly before 1830, prm~ 
cipally owing to the invention of machinery for free¬ 
ing it lErom the husk after its arrival in En gland. 
Formerly it used to go husked, with a great deal of 
dirt and much broken in the grain. After the inven¬ 
tion, it went in the husk, and was cleaned in England, 
and looked as fresh and bright as the American rice. 
If it could be cleaned in India as it was cleaned in 
Carolina it would be exported in larger quantities; 
for in the husk it paid double freight, as it occupied 
double the space. 


Indigo. 

Somewhat contradictory evidence was given, as 
might be expected, as regards the condition of the 
cultivators under European indigo planters. Rsjusay 

g^pflftTt.Ad tbA nnnditioTi of ’Ryot.aj urbn lahmirad far 

European planters., was jgorse thanihat-of other Ryo ts; 
that European planters compelled them to sow a larger 
portion of their land with indigo than they would 

good as, and in joa^^reapesta. tbe-anpaiot 

faxiHor; whilst at his worst, it can only be said that this state is 
brought about largely by an absence of facilities for improvement 
which is probably unequalled in any other country, and that the Ryot 
will struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the face of difficulties 
in a way that no one else would* 

“Nor need our British farmers be surprised at wbat I say, for it 
must be remembered that the natives of India were cultivators of 
wheat centuries before we in England were. It is not likely, there* 
fore, that their practice should be capable of much improvement. 
What does, however, prevent them from growing larger crops is the 
limited facilities to which they have access, such as the supply of 
water and manure. But, to take the ordinary acts of husbandry, 
nowhere would one find better instances of keeping land scrupulously 
clean from weeds, of ingenuity in device of water-raising appliance.*, 
of knowledge of soils and their capabilities^ as well as the exact time 
to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, and this not 
at its best alone, but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, how' 
much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops and of fallowing. 
Certain it is that 1 , at least, have never seen a more perfect picture 
of careful cultivation, combined with hard labour, perseverance, and 
fertility of resource, than 1 have seen in many of the halting-plaoes in 
my tout,”— Meport on tho Mprovemmt of InMan Agrix^idtiwre^ 
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otherwise have done; that European^lanteia jater- 
'e red with the til lerj righ^o oultivata-his .lan d as hp 
Ked. Other witnesses contradicted him; but those 
who remember the state of things in Bengal down 
to i860 are aware that the evils complained of by 
Ramsay prevailed in Bengal for a long period. 

European planters itiade advances to cultivators 
who agreed to deliver so much weed at certain prices. 
If the planter was oppressive, “ the Ryot had no other 
remedy against oppression than an appeal to the 
Courts where he has very little chance of having his 
I appeal heard. Oppression is principally exercised in 
I the lower parts of Bengal where a number of Europeans 
'and half castes are settled.” 

g ome Indian . planters h ad-jcoDsidetabl» factori es, 
buLthaJitdigo-vFas~Be4-4tS' good-as-that- jaanufactared 
by.Jiu£Qp£ans. The manufacture of indigo by Indian 
planters was increasing. There were between five 
hundred and one thousand Europeans engaged as 
indigo manufacturers; they generally did not bring 
any capital from Europe, but borrowed it at Calcutta 
urom Indians or from the Company’s European ser¬ 
vants or from Agency houses, and then started factories. 
Thare-was nn instaneedmown of a man nf 

AstablLh an irx^iVn planfnf.jnp ^ 

The importation of indigo from India commenced 
about 1790, and had so greatly increased in forty 
years as to supersede all other indigos. The cultiva¬ 
tion was carried on from Dacca to Delhi, and the 
exportation was nine million lbs. The amount annu¬ 
ally paid for rent and labour by British planters was 
j^i,68q,ooo; the commodity on its arrival at Calcutta 
was vfdued at ;^2,403,ooo, and realised in England 
^3,600,000. There were 300 or 400 factories in 
teengal, chiefl^y "" 

We^^hflRft BubjflCt 

* Bvidenew before'tibeliords* OoDunittee, iS3a Digtott. 
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Some indigo was grown in Madras and 
in Bombay. Generally speaking, planters borrowed 
their capital from great firms in Calcutta at an interest 
of to or 12 per cent, on a mortgage of their proper¬ 
ties. The interest was high because there was con¬ 
siderable risk. Indian planters had begun to imitate 
the European process of manufacture. The, manufac¬ 
ture and export were certainly not begun by Europeans, 
for indigo as a colour had been long known and used 
in the East, and manufactured and exported by the 
natives of India.^ 

Tho old Indian way of manufacturing indigo was 
imperfect; the East India Company advanced money 
to European planters for the production of the article, 
and began making large remittances to England in 
indigo in 1819. What caused the great and sudden 
prosperity of the indigo trade in Bengal was tho de¬ 
struction of St. Domingo, which had supplied nearly 
all the world with indigo previous to the French 
Revolution, and did not produce a single pound after 
the rebellion of the black population. The indigo 
factories were all destroyed during that rebellion.^ 


SUGAB. 

.jaLJihe 

Deccaj i. It required irrigatio n. The Indian mode of 
manufacture was very simple, and their machinery 
imperfect; there was great room for improvement. 
pPhe cultivation of sugar was perfectly free, like that 
bf cotton and indigo. West Indian machinery was 
introduced, but did not extract so much from the cane 
as the simple Indian machinery, and the speculator 
was a loser. Two Europeans entered into speculations 

^ Evidence in the Commons' Reports of 1830, 1830-31, and 1831. 

I^est. 

^ E widened before the Commons’ Committee, 1832. Digest. 
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in Malabar, and both abandoned the project. An 
attempt was made to introduce the culture of sugar 
at Ganjam from 1796 to 1803, but the result was 
unsatisfactory.^ 

Europeans-did. jj,ot ^!ingagQ_in_tha-.xuRj^ 


iBafii2iacture.^oljsug^ manneiLm.. they 

ixd..in..,, t h g .^a ni i fa x^ tnr e[_n£^ ; they, siiiaply-pur- 
|hase(hj,t in tha, Ba, 5 cam>-or irQm-.(mltivatcQ^ 
hj l vanfics mad e. Tho machinery used in India 
was inferior to that of the West Indies, and there were 
no large sugar plantations in India. ThoJndijJX sugar 
w^jiL£erioiLJtn- 4 dieA 5 C^^ sugar. In Bengal the 

sugaricajie,_wa&^as^^"^ in t he W e^Llndies. and 
some superior sugar had been manufactured after 
undergoing a special process, but at a cost too high 
to make it profitable. sugAr waia 

d L Lt yj^ .~i^ , i;? price,, which., jgag 

acpimtlent^ ,a duty of 20Q per oent- on ilie prime 
cost.^ 


The land fit for sugar was abundant in India, but 
the manufacture was ill-conductcd. A more judicious 
selection of cane, and a more economical extraction 
and conversion of the juice into sugar, would increase 
the demand. The Company had a factory at Benares 
with agents to go about the country and buy sugar 
from the petty manufacturers; but orders had recently 
been issued to discontinue the import of sugar,''* 


Tobacco. 

Indian tobacco was not worth one-third of the 
American tobacco, owing to the want of skill in the 
grower and preparer. More attention should be paid 
to the selection of seed, the choice of soil, to weeding, 

^ Evidence before the Lords’ Committee, 1830, Digest. 

* Evidence given in the Common’s Beports of 1830, 1830-31, and 
1831. Digest. 

^ Evidence before the Commons* Committee, 1832. Digest. 
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reaping, preparing, and packing. India could not com* 
pete -with America, but Indian tobacco might have an 
extensive demand if skill and capital were applied to it.' 

Europeans did not engage in dealings in tobacco, 
and were not permitted to engage in the inland trade. 
Tobacco was extensively cultivated in the Northern 
districts of Bombay, and was of a very fine quality there. 
One bale imported into England sold higher than any 
American—it sold at 6d. when the latter was 5d.—but 
the average of an experimental exportation was found 
to be defective in the curing. The importations to 
England from Bengal and Bombay had been failures. 
The tobacco lands of Gujrat were the cleanest and best 
farmed, and tobacco was the most valuable product at 
Coimbatur in Madras.” * 

Tobacco had no Indian name, showing that it was 
jnot an indigenous produce of India, but it had been 
igrown there from time immemorial. It was one of the 
smaller cultivations of India, and was only produced 
for domestic use. It was used in India mixed with 
molasses, spices, and fruits. On very rich land the 
produce was i6o lbs. the acre, but on average lands 
8o lbs. would be considered a fair return in green leaf. 
Generally, Indian tobacco was bad, but very probably 
liould be improved. The tobacco of the Northern 
; Ilircars, converted into snuff at Masulipatam, was much 
prized in England. Some excellent Havanah tobacco 
was produced at Bhagalpur in Bengal.* 


Dyes and Saltpetre, Coffee and Tea. 

Lac-dye was imported to England in considerable 
quantities Stick-lac was the gum, with the insect or 

^ EvideDoe before the Lords’ Committee, 1830. Digest. 

^ Evidence in the OommonB* Reports of 1830, 1830-31, and 1831. 
Digest. 

’ Evidence before the Commons’ Committee, 1832. Digest. 
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its egg in it, firom vhicli the dye was made^ The dye¬ 
ing particles were separated and made the dye, while 
jthe gum made the shell-lac. Las:dygj?asjis^m_the 
jdyei ^ oLsca det^otha, Imt-wmJogL. a^s^ted-Jo r .t h e 
finest dye s. ThedaajCAO^jsdjLS.A.jcanush. 

The cochineal insect was collected in the southern 
provinces 4of Madras, and was coarse and inferior com¬ 
pared to that of Mexico. The price of cochineal had 
fallen one-fourth since 1820, the fall being caused 
probably by the lac-dye. No cochineal was imported 
from Bengal.^ 

The import of saltpetre by the East India Company 
into England was 146,000 cwt. in 1814, but in 1832 
it was only 37,300 cwt. Since the private traders 
began to import it, it fell to so low a price that it was 
bought as manure. In 1814 the price was 898, 6d. 
per cwt., in 1832 it was only 37s. The import was 
profitable to the Company before 1814; since then it 
had become unprofitable.* 

Coffee was extensively cultivated only since 1823. 
'The Government then allowed coffee planters to enga/ge 
in the cultivation, permitting them to hold lands for 
|a long series of years, a concession not made to any 
other description of European planters. In Bengal, 
4000 acres had been laid out in coffee. The Bar^alo re 

g»»^, ^hftug^ -SO- good as that of 
Mocha, and the cultiv ation- was s pr ead ing. The attempt 
to cultivate coffee in Arcot failed, and cocoa plantations 
in Qanjam were failures. In Bengal the sun was too 
powerful for coffee. The cultivation of coffee did re¬ 
markably well at Coimbatur.* 

The cultivation of tea had not yet been introduced 

^ Evidence in the Commons’ Keports of 1B30, 1830-3!) and 1831. 
Digest. 

* E^denoe before the Commons* Committee) 1832. Digest. 

* Evidence before the Lords* Committee, 1830; in the Commone’ 
Reports of 1830, 1830-31, and 1831; and before the Commons* Com- 
mittee, 1832. Digest. 
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in India, but Dr. Wallick, wbose evidence in reference 
to rice cultivation has been quoted before, submitted 
a valuable paper on the possibility of introducing the 
cultivation of tea in the mountainous parts of Hindu¬ 
stan. Some extracts are given below. 

“ By far the most important cultivation of the plant 
is carried on in the provinces of the Chinese Empire, 
situated between the 27 th and 30th parallels of north 
latitude, where the black teas are almost entirely pro¬ 
duced ; but it is also reared in vast quantities to the 
south, nearly as far as the seashore of Canton. . . • 

“At Penang the late Mr. Brown, misled by the 
unconnected fact that the shrub stood well the climate 
of the island, conceived the project of cultivating it. 
. . . Upon the whole the plants grew remarkably well; 
but when the period arrived to reap the harvest of all 
the labour, time, and expense that had been incurred, 
the quality of the produce was found of a very inferior 
description. . . . 

“ In Java similar trials, made under very similar 
circumstances, have proved equally fruitless, and have, 
in consequence, been given up. I am informed that no 
better success has attended some experiments which 
were made many years since by the Dutch Government 
in the southern parts of Ceylon. 

“About twenty years ago the ciiltivation of the 
tea plant was commenced on a large scale at Rio 
Janeiro. . . . The produce proved to be so bad in its 
flavour that the plantation has of late been nearly 
relinquished. 

“ I have had an opportunity of examining a sample 
of tea produced in the Brazils. . . . The taste of the 
infusion was exceedingly bad. . . . 

“ There exist territories within the British domi¬ 
nions in the East Indies agreeing so perfectly with 
those of the tea provinces, that no doubt can be enter- 
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tained of their being capable of producing tea equal to 
the best kinds erer obtained in China. . . . The pro¬ 
vinces of Rumaon, Gurwal, and Sirmore contain situa¬ 
tions corresponding entirely with what we know of 
those of China and Japan, in which the cultivation 
of the tea shrub is carried on to the greatest extent 
and perfection. . . . 

“ I have already had occasion to observe that a 
species of camellia grows wild in Nepal, and in pub¬ 
lishing an account of it in 1818,1 noticed that a tea 
shrub was thriving vigorously in a garden at Katmandu, 
10 feet in height, and producing plentiful flowers and 
fruits during the last four months of the year. During 
my visit to that capital some years afterwards I saw 
the shrub, and I ascertained that the seeds of it had 
been brought from Pekin by the return of one of the 
triennial embassies which are sent to China by the 
Gurkha Government. 

“ If we take all these concurring circumstances into 
due consideration, we may surely entertain sanguine 
hopes that, under a well directed management, the tea 
plant may, at no distant period, be an object of exten¬ 
sive cultivation in the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany’s dominions, and that we*shall not long continue 
dependent on the will and caprice of a despotic nation 
for the supply of one of the greatest comforts and 
luxuries of civilised life.” ^ 

DE, 3 ZAUi«k’s letter is dated 3rd February 183c, 
Iwid we may in fairness con sider him one of—the 
^p ioneers of the tea indu stry in Tntfla —next after the 
unknown Gurkha ambassadors who introduced it in 
Nepal. 

Gold, Iron, and Copter. 
bar! V»RAn 117 t.W^Nilgirig and WaS 

collected of a pure kind, and in some quantity in 

^ Evidence before the Commone* Committee, 1S32, Part 11 ., Appen* 
dii 21. 
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the district of Wyimd, immediately below tbe moun¬ 
tains. Iron ore was abundant in most parts of India. 
At Ramnad it was sold at a higher price than British 
or Swedish iron, and was more pliable, but there was 
a great waste in working it. The native manufactured 
iron was inferior to the English owing to inferiority in 
the mode of manufacture. In the neighbourhood of 
Burdwan, in Bengal, there was some fine iron ore, but 
the better kind was found on the Madras coast. It 
could not be easily converted into steel, but when 
made, the steel was remarkably good. Mr. Heath had 
established an iron-foundry near Madras, and had 
established European machinery, and had the exclusive 
privilege of manufacture till the end of the Charter. 
The iron was very superior to any other Indian iron, 
or even to Swedish. Iron ore was found in great 
abundance on the frontier of Malabar, and was remark¬ 
ably cheap at Coiinbatur. The iron of Cutch was 
particularly fine; it was found principally on the 
surface, and was collected in baskets and burnt in 
charcoal. The finest steel in India was made in 
Cutch, and was fabricated into armour, sabres, &c. 
Copper had been found in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces of India.^ '* 


Coal and Timber. 

There were large coal mines in the Burdwan Dis¬ 
trict of Bengal, worked in 1832 to the extent of 
14,000 or 15,000 tons aimually. The workings of the 
mines first began about 1814, Wt extensive operations 
began about 1825. The seam was 9 feet deep, and 
about 90 feet from the surface, and two or three 
thousand people were employed, receiving 6s. or 8s. 
a month. The coal was principally used for steam- 

Evidence in tbe Oommons’ Reports oi 1830,1830-31, and 1831. 
Digest. 
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engines, and was sent to Singapore for that purpose, 
and was also used for the burning of bricks. Coal had 
also been found in Bundelkhand, and was found in 
abundance in Cutch.^ 

Cutch coal had not been found good for steam- 
engines, and at Bombay English coal had been found 
cheaper. »Thf LBurdw an-CQaL wa & the bestj n India, 
and none other was used in Calcutta. The price was 
10 Annas (is. 3d.) per bushel. It did not cake, but 
burnt to a white ash. iL- w as n ot u4Q_good...M-J!B^hBh 
c cal j£r>i; hjift mnnnfar.t.^irft of irnn. The best English 
coal was to the best Bengal coal in the proportion of 
5 to 3 in regard to strength. 

Indian forests contained every description of timber 
in the world, or a substitute for it. The principal kinds 
were Saigoon, Sal, Sisoo, Toon, Jarool, and Mango. 
Sal was used for ship and house-building, and for 
military purposes. Owing to bad and extravagant 
management there had been a falling-oiF in Sal, Sisoo, 

E d Bamboo. There was an abundance of pine and 
k. The timber of India might become an article of 
‘eign trad©.* 


Opium and Salt. 

In these articles the East India Company retained 
their monopoly as the India Government does to the 
present day, and they were an important source of 
revenue. 

The jpanuf aotujo Qf-opinm and-salt.” said Holt 
Mackenzie, who was one of the principal witnesses 
examined by the Commons’ Committee in 1832, “is 
conducte d ^th a vi e w to -Tevaima». ^t tr ^e. My 
opinion is that, of the suggested changes with regard 
to those articles, there is none that would not involve 

^ Bvideiioe in the Commons* Reports of 1830, i'830-3i, bM 1831* 
Digest. 

t hefoTd the Oommons’ Qpmxxiittee, 1832. Digest. 
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a large loss of revenue. In the salt department I do 
not think -we could, by means of an excise, collect the 
same amount of net revenue as is yielded by the 
public sales. . . . 

“ From that source also [opium] they derive a very 
large revenue, the excess of the sale prices beyond the 
first cost constituting such a tax as I would think it 
hopeless to get by any other device; and though, com¬ 
mercially speaking, there are strong objections to the 
system, yet we must set against that the necessity of 
the revenue; and my belief is, that the same amount 
of revenue cannot be otherwise got.” ^ 


SUMMAEV. 


It will appear from the above summary that the 
evidence recorded between 1830 and 1832 by the 
Lords’ and Commons’ Committees contains the most 
valuable account that we possess of the industries of 
India at that time; as the records of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan contain the most valuable account of the 
state of industries between 1800 and 1815. Never¬ 
theless the Parliamentary records are an incomplete 
account, as compared with Dr. Buchanan’s. Tha 

in/lngt.riftftJn ■wbinb Rrit.jyiTi f»n.pitn.1 bad bepn flTinpInyqf^ 
^ -QQiild Jift prnfitAbly -amplnyed The humbler in¬ 
dustries, which gave occupation to the people of India 
—like bricklaying and building, stone-cutting and 
}arpentry, boat-budding and furniture, brass, iron, and 
jopper utensils, gold and silver work, dyeing and tan- 

t ing, and the declining spinning and weaving industries 
f India—d id_not int erest t.bam Tpucb. 

The ^ eviden cfi._jaofirdg(L-disol QSfis that in purely 
i^riciiTtiiral p ursuits England-had little to teach : but 

^ Evidence before the Commons* Committee, 1832, Part I., p. 26. 
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in cleaning and husking the food grains, in spinning 
and weaving, in the manufacture of indigo, tobacco, 
and sugar, in the growing of coffee and tea, in the 
forging of iron, in coal-mining and gold-mining, in all 
industries^hich wfirjB..dgpepdeixtmn.machin.e^^ 

d-adopteuLfflora-ftgrfecjL^^ in T 83^ 

t is possible to conceive that a Government, working 
with an eye to the advancement of the national indus¬ 
tries, might have introduced these superior methods 
mong the industrious and skilful people of India, as 
hey have been introduced among the people of Japan 
ithin our generation. But it was hardly possible that 
breign merchants and rival manufacturers, working for 
'their own profit, should have this object in view, and 
the endeavour was never made, i^ olicy the re verse 
oiHhfe''*‘^^Tts-'^Trrsued-Jwith^ 

i^auttfactures. Writing five years after the date of 
the Parliamentary Inquiry of 1832, Montgomery Martin 
described and condemned the commercial policy of the 
time in the severest terms, 

“ Since this official report [Dr. Buchanan's economic 
inquiries in Northern India] was made to Government, 
have any effective steps been taken in England or in 
India to benefit the sufferers by our rapacity and 
selfishness ? None! On the contrary, we have done 
everything possible to impoverish still further theJ 
Imiserable beings subject to the cruel selfishness ofv 
iEnglish commerce. The pages before the reader prove ’ 
the nximber of people in the surveyed districts de¬ 
pendent for theix^ chief support on their skill in weav¬ 
ing cotton, &c. Tra.dft^ 

pnTY^pplWl him tn 

prQducl&,ofjha 

Glasgow,, ikAj at Tyipr>ft^noTninal duties; while thaJaand- 
T pought m anufac^es of Bengal-aad Behar^beautiful 
in .iiduAo^^ Wfiar,,.haY.fi had heavy-and 


T 
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pJlm>at-pQhtbitiv.e. .diitifl ^ imposed -o n-tihott ■■Hnportiflt.ion (I 

“ In that part of India,” the Commons’ Committee 
asked the 'witness, Holt Mackenzie, “ where the greatest 
number of British residents are found, has there been 
any increase among the natives in the indulgence of 
English tastes, fashions, and habits ? ” < 

“Judging from Calcutta,” replied Holt Mackenzie, 

“ there has been, I think, a marked tendency among 
the natives to indulge in English luxuries; they have 
well-furnished houses, many wear watches, they are 
fond of carriages, and are understood to drink wines.” 

A smile of grim satisfaction must have overspread 
the faces of the grave and reverend Commoners of 
England on obtaining this significant evidence of the 
spread of Western civilisation in India! 

^ IHastern Irulla, bj Montgomery Martin (London, 1838), vol. iii.. 
Introduction, 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (1813-1835) 

An Act was passed in 1813 which directed a septra- 
tmn|Jdie-£^-J[ndi^ Tejat or ial-Aeeomts 

fEcan--C<^m£ciaLAcceunts. It was directed that 
the TerriLrrial-..Revenues should bo applied (i) to 
MilitaijLjlxpenditure; (2) to CiviL-and-JComiiiorcial 
Establishments; and (3) to thn paymopt nf Tutfirfist 
on t.bft ITnflia,!! Debt. And the Commercial Profits 
were to be applied (i) to the -paym ent pf Bilk of 
Exeh%nge:,jm 44 ha...cjngeiit-^^ -of .other-debts; 

(2) to the paymant-oL -Dkidends; and (3) to—the 
redueiionjof the. India n Debt jarHanm B o n d debt.^ 

The Territorial Revenues of India during fifteen 
years from 1813 to 1828 were:— 

Bengal.;^i 96,121,983 

Madras.82,042,967 

Bombay.30,986,870 

Oudh and Subordinate. Settlements . 1,931,480 

Total . . ./3 “>o83,300 

This gives us an average annual Territorial revenue 
of over twenty millions sterling. The “ Home Charges” 
spent in England out of this Indian Territorial 
Revenue came to an annual average of ;^i,693,472; 
and the total Territorial expenditure exceeded the 
total Territorial revenue, showing an annual average' 
deficit of 1,227,343. Within this period of fifteen 

> Act S3 Geo. III., 5, 155- 

491 
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years the Territorial Debt had increased from thirty 
to forty-seven millions sterling; and the gradual and 
steady increase of the Company’s Territorial Debt 
during thirty-seven years is shown in the following 
figures: ^ 

April 1792.;^9,i42,72o 

„ 1809.30,812,441 

„ 1814.30,919,620 

>1 1829.47>2S5i374 

It will thus appear that large additions to the 
Debt were made during the warlike administrations 
of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings. The surplus 
Commercial Profit of the Company, after payment 
of Bills of Exchange and Dividends, was applicable 
to the reduction of the India Debt or the Home 
L Bond Debt, as stated before. But this surplus Com¬ 
mercial profit, which exceeded a million sterling in 
1814, 1817, and 1818, gradually declined with the 
extension of the Empire and the decline of the Com¬ 
pany’s trade, and was between ;^3ooo and £4.2,000 
only, between 1828 and 1830. After 1824, the 
iCompany ceased to export merchandise to India, and 
jltheir only exports were military and political stores. 
'iTha.-xeasDn..Jor discontiauing tbair export,.Jtrdde__to 
India w as--the.-diffic u l t y- nf -obtaining-any. ^ ticle o f 
Tp^nn r>r i;nATinfg.<>t.nr^. ITI retum . I ndia n 

idustries had. declined, and the only articles which 
iihpany continued to import into England from 
India were raw silk, some silk piece-goods, saltpetre, 
and indigo. The indigo was purchased at Calcutta, 
raw silk and saltpetre were prepared in their factories, 
and silk piece-goods were obtained by contracts with 
head-weavers. Even the import of Indian sugar into 
England had been discontinued. This steady decline 

^ Minutes of Bvidence taken before the Commons* Committee, i832« 
vol. ii. Report. 
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of the Company’s commerce ndth India led to the 
final extinction of their trade when their Charter 
was renewed in 18 3 3. 

An the rinTrfpnny’fl it; 

a^ly panned prjYn-tft to 

wbcm^ it, w?^ npp.nnd in 1-813. During sixteen 
years aft^r that date, the Company’s trade averaged 
;^i,882,7i 8 annually, while private trade averaged 
5,451,452 annually. The private trade was there¬ 
fore three times as groat as the Company’s, and 
private traders thus proved themselves fitter to carry 
on the trade with India than the territorial masters 
of India. Tha. 4)roc eaa-jpLJtim-nxtiDation nf Indian 
I r pamifac t ures went onJi o w eye i:.. unde i:- th e. n ew amnge- 
Im^jt^ in 1813 Calcutta exported to London two 
[millions sterling of cotton goods; in 1830 Calcutta 
imported two millions sterling of British cotton manu¬ 
factures. The first import of British cotton twist 
into India was in 1823, in 1824 it was 121,000 lbs.; 
in 1828 it rose to 4,000,000 lbs. Woollen goods, 
copper, lead, iron, glass, and earthenware were also 
imported. British manufactures were imported into 
Calcutta on payment of a small duty of 2J per cent., 
while the import of Indian manufactures into England 
jwas discouraged by heavy duties ranging up to 400 
Iper cent, on their value.^ 

The duties which were imposed on the import of 
Indian manufactures into England between 1812 and 
1832 on various articles of trade are shown in the 
following tables:* 


^ Evidence in the CommonB' Beport of 1830, 1830-31, and 1831* 
Digest 

^ Evidence taken before the Commons' Committee, 1S32, voL it, 
Appendix 5. 
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1812 . 

1824 . 

1882 . 

Ornamental cane work . 

Maslins. 

Calicoes. 

Other cotton manufactures . 
Ooat’s wool shawls 

Lacquered ware . 

Mats. 

Pep Cent, 
on Value. 

71 

27 i 

718 

27 i 

71 

7 J 

685 

Per Cent, 
on Value. 

50 

375 

675 

so 

675 « 

6 ii 

SO 

Per Cent, 
on value. 

30 

10 

20 

30 

30 

20 



1812 . 

1824 . 

1832 . 

1 

£2, 13s. 4d. on 



Raw silk 

value plu 8 

4s. per lb. 

|-48. per lb. 

id. per lb. 

1 20 per cent. 

\ on value 

Bilk manufactures 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

Taffatees or other 
plain or figured J- 

silks . . J 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

30 per cent, 
on value 

Manufactures of silk 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

1 20 per cent. 
[ on value 

Sugar (cost pries'^ 
about £i per> 
cwt.). . . \ 

13s. per 
cwt. 

£3, 38, per 
cwt. 

£iy I2S. per 
cwt. 

IS. 8d. per 

28. id. per 

' iSs. per gal- 
r ion 

Spirits (Arrack) 

gallon plus 
19s. lid, ex¬ 

gallonpZT 4 s ^ 
17s. ojd. 1 


cise duty 

excise 


Ootton wool • 

i6s. I id. per > 
100 lbs. f 

6 per cent. 

20 per cent. 


Petitions were vainly presented to the House of 
Commons against these unjust and enormous duties 
on the import of Indian manufactures into England. 
One petition against the duties on sugar and spirits ^ 
was signed by some four hundred European and Indian 
merchants, among whose names we find Bam Oopdl 
Gkore, which is probably a misprint of the name of 
the well-known Indian publicist Ram Oopal Ghose. 
An application to the British Government to reduce 

^ Sividenoe taken before the Commons* Committee, 1832, toL ii., 
Appendix 6. 
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th© duties ou the cotton and silk fahries of India, 
signed by a very numerous body of respectable Indians, 
was rejected; and some London mercbants thereupon 
applied to the East India Company to allow a draw¬ 
back of 2^ per cent, on these fabrics on their import 
into lingland.' The application was equally fruitless. 

To what extent the unjust commercial policy of 
England discouraged and ruined the manufactures of 
India will appear from the following table of exports 
shipped from the port of Calcutta during thirty years. 
The figures represent the exports intojtheTJaitod Kmg- 

dom only: * _ 


Cotton. 


Cotton 

lece-gooda. 


Silk. 


Silk Iac and 
piece-goods, lac-dye. 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 
1S24 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 


Bales. 

506 

222 

2,072 

2,420 

6o2 

2,4S3 

7 . 31 S 

3.717 

2,016 

40,781 

3.477 

160 

11,705 

21.587 

17,228 

85,024 

50,176 

127,124 

30,683 

12.939 

5. 41 5 
6,544 
n,7i3 

12.415 

15,800 

15,101 

4.735 

4,105 


Bales. 

2,636 

6,341 

14,817 

13.649 

9,631 

2.325 

651 

1,686 

237 

104 

1,167 


955 

1,471 

557 

919 

3.842 

2,711 

1,904 

666 

536 

3,186 

2,130 

1,668 

1,354 

1,337 

1,878 

1.253 

736 

433 


Bales. 


213 

238 


400 

I1232 

1,926 

1.327 

1,689 

482 

817 

1,124 

949 

2,623 

1,889 

638 

1,786 

2,796 

8,884 

2 , 26 Q 

2,066 

6,998 

6,805 

6,977 

7.893 

6.357 

7,069 

8,061 

6,856 


7.719 

7 ,ooo(?) 


Bales. 


s> 

• Ml 


468 

522 

704 

742 

1,105 

«,558 

1.233 

971 

550 


Uaunds. 


ii) 


a. 


14,190 

17,607 

13,491 

13,573 

13.756 

15.379 

8,251 


» Brtd«nc« taken before the Oommone’ Committee, 


Appendix 7 . 

2 Ibid., Appendix 31 . 


Indigo. 


Chests. 

12,811 

9.928 

8,694 

13,986 

18,339 

13,486 

>7,542 

19452 

16,622 

8,852 

13.264 

U,33S 

13.703 

23,672 

16,544 

26,221 

15.740 

15.583 

13.044 

16,670 

12,526 

12,635 



22,472 

26,837 

14.904 

30,761 

19,041 

27 ,ooo(' 

irol. ii.j 
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These figures will show that while the manufacture 
I of indigo by European planters increased, and the ex- 
I port of raw silk held its ground, that of silk piece-goods 
ishowed a decline. The export of cotton, too, was on 
the decline, but-thejapst- m a rked deereaae-wasJn that 
1 of-eottQiLpieea.g^ods. In the first four years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, in spite of all prohibitions and restric¬ 
tive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales were annually 
shipped from Calcutta to the United Kingdom. The 
figure rapidly fell down to 1813. The opening of trade 
to private merchants in that year caused a sudden rise 
in 1815; but the increase was only temporary. After 
1820 the manufacture and export of cotton piece-goods 
declined steadily, never to rise again. A similar decline 
took place in the export of Indian piece-goods to the 
other countries of the world, notably to America, Den¬ 
mark, Spain, Portugal, Mauritius, and the markets of 
Asia. The export to America declined from 13,63 3 bales 
in 1801 to 258 bales in 1829; Denmark, which took 
1457 bales in 1800, never took more than 150 bales 
after 1820; Portugal, which took 9714 bales in 1799, 
never took over a thousand bales after 1825; and the 
exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, which rose 
to between four and seven thousand bales between 1810 
and 1820, never exceeded two thousand after 1825. 

QnJjmother janH, 

jndugtoy^-she-bcganJia^^ and-othfir-fwwgn 

^flceg goodg »..paymgjorjt Xhe following 

figures are significant: ^ 


^ Evidence taken before the Commons’ Committee, 1832, roL ii., 
Appendix 33. 


Soim British and Foreign Goods imported through Madras into the Madras Province, 
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Some British and Foreign Chads imported through 
Calcutta into Bengal, 



Broad- 

Year. 

cloth 

pieces. 

1813 

3.381 

1814 

4 . 63 s 

1815 

3.908 

1S16 

3*707 

1817 

2,355 

5,633 

1818 

1819 

9.244 

1820 

5.546 

1821 

7.590 

1822 

5,108 

1823 

7.346 

1824 

5,401 

182s 

13.981 

1826 

9,629 

1827 

5.430 

1828 

7,609 

1829 

11,838 
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yarn, 

lbs. 


Cotton 

twist, 

UiS. 


432,878 

642,306 
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lbs. 

Piece-goods, 
ralue in 
£ sterling. 

ItiquofTB, 
value In 
£ sterling. 
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46,23s 

S 

64,449 

30,129 


43.030 

22,439 


258,076 

14,223 


178,481 

56.058 

339.234 

296,177 

8o,59S 

464,776 

235.837 

41,142 

918,646 


31,311 


In his evidence before the Commons’ Committee 
in 1813, Thomas Mvmro had laughed at the idea of 
Paisley shawls replacing the excellent shawls of India. 
In 1824 he was Governor of Madras, and must have 
noticed with concern the introduction of European 
shawls, as well as of muslins and piece-goods, broad¬ 
cloths and woollens, to replace the manufactures of 
India. An equally sympathetic administrator, Sir 
John Malcolm, was the Governor of Bombay in 1830, 
and he, too, marked with consternation the ruin of 
Indian industries and the growing poverty of the 
Indian people. 

" In the despatch of the Court [of Directors] it is 
observed that their attention has been directed in a 
special manner to this subject, and to look to India 
for the means of rendering great Britain independent 
of foreign countries for a considerable portion, of raw 
material, upon which her most valuable manufactories 
depend. ... 
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“ I must add, that it is only by the introduction 
of produce like silk, by our improvement of the staple 
of cotton, and the success of our recent eiforts to make 
and refine sugar, that we can restore heart to many of 
our districts, and maintain our territorial resources.... 

It is only by encouraging richer produce, such as 
that to which I have alluded, and other articles besides 
grain, reviving commerce, and inducing men of wealth 
and enterprise to remain or settle in the interior, that 
we can give heart to the country, and enable it to pay 
its revenue. There is no want either of talent or 
spirit among the native population subject to our rule 
and control to accomplish this object, but it requires 
to be drawn forth; and to effect this it is necessary to 
exert all the activity, energy, and enlarged policy of 
a Government which understands how to combine its 
own prosperity with that of the community subject 
to its authority.” ^ 

Even Sir John Malcolm did not see, or perhaps 
jdid not care to state, that the indu strial pr osperity of 
|pLsul4.e0t-pnpulati0n_waa. inipossible. jvhen-the-seUJed 

|jpn1ir».y nf t.Tin jailing nfit.ian waff to ermrarh Inflin. infn 

iajjjLoLxajr jmidui^pjilyjEer..)Jm-j).utposB..i‘-of.-feB~ 
i ering . -Grfiat Britain independent of ioieign.COUnteies' 
ffQj -a c nntiidorflhlpi pnrt.irm of ^vr Tna.tftrifl.L Mpan which 
hftr mnst. Wlimble Tnanii&ustoriftR doppipd ” 

Public, men and public writers in England never 
spoke or wrote of this policy pursued in India. The 
great political economists of the time, headed by 
Ricardo, had nothing to say on the subject. The 
leaders of the agitation against the Corn Laws, who 
rightly and successMly fought against the landlords 
of England for a measure which would bring cheap 
bread to the workman and labourer, said little and 
knew little of the policy which took the bread out 


^ Sir John Malcolm's Geoeral Minute of 30th November 1830, on 
his administrutfob of the Bombay Government. 
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of the mouths of millions of weavers and artisans in 
India. Cobden and Bright, the most large-hearted, 
sympathetic, and enlightened Englishmen of their 
time, carried the agitation against the Corn Laws to 
the successful issue; and Sir Robert Peel, who repealed 
those Laws in 1846, trusted that his name would be 
remembered by Englishmen who would ‘'recruit their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because no longer leavened Vith a sense 
of injustice/' But the bread of the Indian artisan 
and manufacturer is still leavened with a sense of 
injustice, and no statesman has yet seriously en¬ 
deavoured to protect, foster, and revive their old and 
ruined industries. 

Continental economists were able to take a more 
unbiassed view of the situation, and to speak more 
openly and freely. In a great work on Political 
^Economy written in Germany in 1844, while the 
injustice of the Corn Laws was occupying the minds 
of English economists, a German economist pointed 
put the graver injustice which had been perpetrated 
tn India. 

“ Had they sanctioned the free importation into 
England of Indian cotton and silk goods, the English 
cotton and silk manufactories must, of necessity, soon 
come to a stand. India had not only the advantage 
of cheaper labour and raw material, but also the ex¬ 
perience, the skill, and the practice of centuries. The 
effect of these advantages could not fail to tell under 
a system of free competition, 

“But England was unwilling to found settlements 
in Asia in order to become subservient to India in 
manufacturing industry. She strove for commercial 
supremacy, and felt that of two countries maintaining 
free trade between one another, that one would be 
supreme which sold manufactured goods, while that 
one would be subservient which could only sell agri- 
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cultural produce. In the North American colonics, 
England had already acted on those principles in dis¬ 
allowing the manufacture in those colonies of even a 
single horse-shoe nail, and still more, that no horse¬ 
shoe nails made there should bo imported into England. 
How could it be expected of her that she would give 
up her own market for manufactures, the basis of her 
future greatness, to a people so numerous, so thrifty, so 
experienced and perfect in the old systems of manu¬ 
facture as the Hindus ? 

“ Accordingly, England prohibited the import of the 
J j goods dealt in by her own factories, the Indian cotton 
•and silk fabrics. The prohibition was complete and 
peremptory. Not so much as a thread of them would 
England permit to be used. She would have none of 
these beautiful and cheap fabrics, but preferred to con¬ 
sume her own inferior and more costly stuffs. She 
was, however, quite willing to supply the Continental 
nations with the far finer fabrics of India at lower prices, 
and willingly yielded to them all the benefit of that 
cheapness; she herself would have none of it. 

“ Was England a fool in so acting ? Most assuredly, 
according to the theories of Adam Smith and J. B. 
Say, the Theory of Values. For according to them, 
England should have bought what she required where 
she could buy them cheapest and best; it was an act 
of folly to manufacture for herself goods at a greater 
cost than she could buy them at elsewhere, and at the 
same time give away that advantage to the Continent. 

“ The Cixse is quite the contrary, according to our 
theory, which we term the.ThAQry--o£.-the .Bowers---of 
produc tion, and which the English Ministry, without 
having examined the foundation on which it rests, yet 
practically adopted when enforcing their maxim of 
importing produce and exporting fabrics. 

“ The English Ministers cared not for the acquisition 
of low-priced and perishable articles of manufacture. 
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but for that of a more costly and enduring Manufactur* 
ing Power.” ^ 

The above extract will show that while British 
[Political Economists professed the principles of free 
trade from the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
the British Nation declined to adopt them till they 
had crushed the Manufacturing Power of India, and 
reared their own Manufacturing Power. Then the 
British Nation turned free traders, and invited other 
nations to accept free trade principles. The other 
nations, including the British Colonies, know better; 
and are now rearing thoir Manufacturing Power by 
protection. But in India the Manufacturing Power 
of the people was stamped out by protection against 
her industries, and then free trade was forced on her 
so as to prevent a revival. 

The National Sydem of Political Economy, by Friedrich Liht. Trans¬ 
lated by Sampson k Lloyd^ M.P. (London, 1885), p. 42. 



CHAPTER XVII 


INTERNAL TRADE; CANALS AND RAILROADS 

(1813-1835) 

The internal trade of India still languished under 
the obnoxious transit duties which had been handed 
down from the preceding century. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the EasUa dia Compa ny hrst - obta in&d.^ir 
footin g ip the count ry by an exemp tioa-o f the ir export 
f^nd import Ztrade-^-Foai-t hQse tran sit^dflti es, t o -w^ich 
*tbfi internal trade of the couD lCT-waaLailpcted. And 
it will also be remembered that when the servants of 
the Company claimed this exemption for their own 
private trade, Nawab Mir Kasim in a fit of noble 
generosity abolished all transit duties in Bengal, and 
that generosity cost him his throne. When at last the 
East India Company became the undisputed masters 
of Bengal in 1765, the time came for them to follow 
the example set by Mir Kasim, and to relieve the 
internal trade of India from those duties which re¬ 
pressed it. But the duties brought a revenue, how¬ 
ever small, and the East India Company were slow to 
part with any portion of their revenues. 

'flia-faMuagit- LflnaTpft TWQrp np prftssivft imdc f 

trh? Bfitiab tba.Ti_ j,hey ha d .been-.under.-Jlie 

Nawabs. For the Company’s power was more far- 
reining, absolute, and undisputed, and each low- 
paid officer, at each Chowki or toll-house, had the 
means of exercising greater oppression. The evil 
grew without cessation for sixty years, and as late as 
1825, Holt Mackenzie, then Territorial Secretary, 
condemned it in the stronsfest 
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“ Some articles have to run the gauntlet through 
ten custom-houses, passing at each several subordinate 
[Chowkis, before they reach the Presidency, and little 
or none of the great staple commodities of the country 
^escape from being subjected to repeated detentions. 

” Essn—supposin g that—tber-e - no PTactions 

aud-no-^lelay, still ibn^ystem-vrouLL-serkuisly hinder 
tha_eomm ero ia I intercourse -o£-4li£uemiti!yy,_jB^^ 
interghaage of go.Qds_can taka, j tlace bet anen -districts 

>'y n ~1 ipA nf nhrtwIriB nni ftgg t.Ka diffhrnnc r 

of price shall...enver noLonl y the export of transporta ¬ 
tion and thc-QUleJ^-nhar■ges--Q£.Jaerchandiga.J?uk■al^ 



Thus also the natural inequalities of prices aggravated, 
and, contrary to every principle, justly applicable to 
a consumption tax, the burden falls on those places 
where the consumer would, independently of duty, 
have most to pay. 

“ But GUrnt r a m e n t demand-are-added 


those of-^the custoin.hoaBe-o ffi ce r8. -it-appeaja-t^--bfi 

t.bnt. t.rar^n hbnf. Wfinlfl hft onTTiAd oJa—by 

persons jjf small capital mnst. ba abanln tely prevente d. 
'The rich merchant can afford to pay the utmost 
demand likely to be made upon him, because a con¬ 
siderable douceur will not fall heavy on a large invest¬ 
ment, and because his rank and wealth secures him 
from any outrageous extortion. But to the petty 
^ader a moderate fee would consume the probable 
Wofit of his adventure, and he has little or no security 
for moderation. . . . 

“ Hif-.be rto the atlen t.inn nf t.hft fljit.borUioB 
and of the rn crcaintile-- 4 aod»--geBei:aUy- -mr-En^and, 
'wo uld ap peal- lo.. have baen directiPid ebiefly tr> t-lga 
|1Tibjf!Ct ‘ftf finding ^ -mfliJtet for the TTin.nnfn.At.i7fAg nf 
it^oJInited-Kingdom. 'PiejUmve consequently looketl 
more to impor t than to the export gf Indi a. 
The duties prescribed by Regulation ix. of i8io have 
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accordingly taken off a great number of articles sent 
from England hither; while of the exports, only 
i ii^igo, cotton, wool, and .hnmp haizfi_Jjfifin-Haado-free, 
and innr q with a view. I apprehend, to.. English 
tha n to I ndian objo cts. . . . 

“The result of a pretty careful consideration of 
the articles which constitute the trade of Calcutta, 
and a consideration of the rate of duty which each 
could bear, have led to the conclusion that the country 
might be relieved from the mischief of our Inland 

( Customs without any very considerable sacrifice, at 
least if the salt duties levied on our western frontier 
are, as would seem necessary for the protection of the 
Bengal monopoly, maintained. . . . 

“ Were Inland Duties abolished, without any change 
in the export and import duties, the immediate sacrifice 
of revenue would bo about 33 lakhs (;^330,000), and 
even though the duty on Western salts were maintained, 
there would still be a loss of 22 lakhs (;^220,ooo). 
The whole of this, I fear, cannot be immediately re¬ 
placed by the imposition of new duties on imports 
and exports by sea, but a considerable part may cer¬ 
tainly be so, and inasmuch as the proposed arrange¬ 
ment will operate, as I hope, to extend trade, and will 
enable us to reduce establishments, the balance cannot 
be reckoned as a net loss.’' ^ 

But Holt Mackenzie spoke to deaf ears. Thg^^st 
lludia .Coinpggy^wouldj^ 


venue.Qf^22o^qoo^rany|U5rtin^ 

tb<^ pf Tpdifl. Professing the utmost 

anxiety for the material welfare of the people of India, 
they were unwilling to sacrifice a shilling to promote 
that welfare. Kjhe^ abolitiosref-^hnJMaaad-Dntie^ 
d , p ended qgj rhp. P.npt Oi^ axpiiii yi^J^h^ dud^ 


^ Holt Mackenzie’s MemoTatidnni» Bengal Salt and Opium Cen* 
eultations, 23rd June 1825. 


V 
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Fortu nately their hands were nw^ 

servants . The gi’catest and best of the Company's 
Governor-Genei’als, Lord William Bentinck, went out 
to India in 1828, and that ruler employed Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to make an inquiry, and submit a report 
jon Transit Duties. Trevelyan's famous report exposed 
m ercilessl yJihu.jaxils-4^ It showed that 

the evils had grown under British Rule as compared 
with the state of things under the Nawabs of Bengal; 
bhat traders all over the country were subjected to 
ielay and exactions; that manufactures were killed 
and internal trade paralysed by the extortions of 
Customs’ Officers who were paid so low that it was 
possible for them to live only by extortion; that 
travellers were harassed and the honour of women 

i iassing through linos of customs' houses was not safe; 
nd that this huge system of oppression was rnain- 
ained in the country for tlio sake of an insigni¬ 
ficant revenue.^ LoriLAyi l li am Bentin c k-pu blished 
Tyavelyams^xo port, and t^s ..soiinded.--the^ deathJtaeU 
to the I nl and Duti es. 

Lord Ellenborough in England took up this report, 
and in his own forcible language pointed out to the 
East India Conipany in 1835 the evils of the system. 

“While the cotton manufactures of England are 
imported into India on payment of a duty of 2| per 
cent., the cotto]i manufactures of India are subjected 
to a duty on the raw material of 5 per cent., to a 
further duty on yarn of 7^ per cent., to an additional 
duty upon the manufactured article of 2^ per cent., 
and finally to another duty of 2^ per cent, if the cloth 
should be dyed after the Rowana [pass] has been taken 
out for it as white cloth. Thus altogether the cotton 

* ‘‘Aocustamed as I have been," wrote Macaulay, in referring to 

I Trevelyan’s Eeport, **to public affairs, I never read an abler state 
paper, and I do not believe that there is, 1 will not say in India, but in 
England, another man of twenty-seven who could have written it.”— 
G. 0 . Trevelyan's Life and Letters of Lord Macaitlay. 
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goods of India [consumed in India] pay i 7 | pw 
cent. . . . 

“ The raw hide pays 5 per cent. On being manu¬ 
factured into leather it pays 5 per cent, more; and 
when the leather is made into boots and shoes, a 
further duty is imposed of 5 per cent. Thus, in all, 
there is a “duty of 15 per cent, [on Indian leather 
goods used in India]. ? . . 

“ In what manner do we continue to treat our own 
sugar ? On being imported into a town it pays 5 per 
cent, in customs, and 5 per cent, in town duty, and 
when manufactured it pays on exportation from the 
same town 5 per cent, more, in all ^ per cent, [on 
Indian sugar used in Indi.a]. 

“ No less than ,2 ^ separate 'articlea fl.r.a-fiuhjecl-.ed 
to The tariff includes almost every- 

i thing of personal or domestic use, and its oper ation, 
comhined-jwithu.the-4grate>Jii-olj5fiarch,~is, o£...the-naost 
(Te xatioua -aad-offenaive-chamcter. without materially 
i benefiting the revenue. The power of search, if really 
lexercised by every Custom-house officer, would put a 
stop to internal trade by the delay it would necessarily 
occasion. It is not exercised except for the purpose 
of extortion. ... 

“ The effect upon the national morals is yet more 
serious than the effect upon national wealth. Every 
merchant, every manufacturer, and every traveller is, 
as it were, compelled, for the security of his property 
or the protection of his personal comfort, and not 
unfrequently for that of the feelings of the females of 
his family, to enter into unlawful collusion with the 
officers of Government. It is a system which de¬ 
moralises our own people, and which appears to 
excite the aversion of all the foreign traders of 
Asia. ... 

“We may at once, by our own authority, ^ve 
entire liberty to the internal communications of sxty 
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millions of people. Industrious, possessing a fertile 
country, traversed in its whole extent by a navigable 
river, inaccessible to foreign war, and protected in their 
property by an impartial administration of the laws, 
the inhabitants of Bengal would thus obtain, by the 
enlightened policy of their Government, more exten¬ 
sive means of public prosperity than are ’enjoyed by 
any other nation in the world,” ^ 

But Lord Ellenborough too spoke to deaf ears. 
The Court of Directors replied that “the Indian 
Government is well aware of the opinion entertained 
by the home authorities of the injurious effects which 
attend the levying of this impost, and their desire to 
see it abolished whenever it can be considered safe to 
do so. The Court think it would be premature and 
inexpedient to go farther than this b}^ giving peremp¬ 
tory instructions on such a subject to the Local 
Government.” ^ In other words, the East India Com¬ 
pany followed the practice, which unfortunately is not 
uncommon, of screening themselves and their dis¬ 
inclination to undertake reforms behind the imposing 
figure of the Local Government. 

By an irony of fate that screen failed them for 
once. The publication of Trevelyan's report had 
stirred public opinion in India, and Mr. Rosse in the 
tipper Provinces took upon himself to abolish the 
Inland Customs Houses withm his jurisdiction. And 
the successor of Lord William Bentinck followed this 
up by abolishing all the Customs Houses in Bengal on 
the 1st March 1836, and the town duties on the ist 
May 1836. Tha-Court of DireotorH, forced -to- 4 ipptoTe 

tLpse ma g-Riir^a^ nP Tr n rt . hfli Asa th n 

Goveirao^■€}«ne^aI--thei^^---^egxa^L .‘JLthat-. y o u wer e pre - 
ripitatnd int o its n doptinn withwfr ha ving hoen e na bled 

^ Lord Ellenboroagh to the ChairmaD and Deputy-Chairman of the 
East India Company, dated iSth March 1835. 

2 Letter of the Court of Directors, dated 2nd April 1835. 
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to form a ny: 
oLjeyenije.” ^ 

We have now arrived at tho date when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne of the British Empire. 
But it is necessary to proceed with the narrative of the 
Inland Duties a few years further, in order to bring it 
to an end. Lord Auckland had arrived in India in 
1836, and was the first Governor-General under the 
Queen. Unhappily, an act of astounding folly, ending 
in a grave calamity, marked the Indian administration 
at the very commencement of the new reign. Dis¬ 
regarding the policy of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform initiated by Lord William Bentinck, Lord 
Auckland launched himself into tho first Afghan War 
of 1838. It ended in making enemies of a friendly 
and warlike race, in the disastrous retreat of 1842, in 
the destruction of 4000 troops and 12,000 followers, 
and in tho sacrifice of Indian revenues in a war out¬ 
side the frontiers of India. 

Lo rd E llenborough. who had pressed on the East 
India Company the abolition of the Inland Duties in 
i« 35 > went out as Governor-General to India in 1842. 
He abolished the Inland Duties in Sindh in 1843, in 
the territory of Jalun in 1844, and in the Province of 
iM^ras by Act VI. of 1844. 

Nine years after, when the Charter of the East 
India Company came up again for renewal, Lord Ellon- 
borough was one of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords and Sir Charles Trevelyan was one of the 
witnesses. And referring to the abolition of the Inland 
Duties, Lord Ellenborough asked: 

“Was it not owing to Lord William Bentinck 
sending you to make inquiries upon the subject, which 
was followed by your report, and by the Act of the 
Government abolishing those duties ? ** 

Sir Charles replied : “ If my report had remained 

^ Letter to the Governor-General in Conncil, dated 7th June 1837* 
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Unpublished and had merely undergone the usual 
course of official discussion, yearsL-might'-hasO'-passed 



Bbdxihed. But instead of that the report was pub¬ 
lished, and everybody at once felt that the system was 
condemned.” ^ 


It is necessary to state, for the information of 
modern readers, that at the period of which we are 
speaking in this chapter not yet , pnggaan a 

uni&um-cwsKncy. The silver coin in Calcutta was 
the Sicca Rupee, the value of which was about 6| 
per cent, above that of the Madras Rupee. The Gold 
Mohur was a legal tender for Rs.i6, but as the value 
of gold had risen it sold for Rs.i8, and ceased to be a 
cxunrent coin. Horsley Palmer, governor of the Bank 
of England, stated in his evidence in 1832: “ Gold 
neither does nor will circulate to any extent as current 
coin in India, where silver forms the actual currency 
and is a legal tender. ... I should be directly 
opposed to an opinion of the propriety of introducing 
gold into India as the current coin of the realm.” ^ 

Steam communication between England and India 
through the Red Sea had commenced, but was still 
enormously expensive. The Hiigh Lmdmy steamer 
reached Suez from Bombay in thirty-throe days, a 
distance which is now performed in one-fourth the 
time. 

The introduction of steam navigation in the rivers 
of Bengal and of an experimental voyage between 
Calcutta and Allahabad was also discussed. As early 
as 1828, H. T. Prinsep, then Secretary, submitted an 
interesting note on the subject. There was no river 
in the world, he said, except those of China, on which 
there was so large a navigation as on the Ganges. 
Thirty thousand boatmen found their livelihood on 


1 Second Report from tbe Lords' Committee, 1853, p. 161. 

^ Bvidence wore the Commons’ Committee^ XS321 toI. ii, p. 109. 
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that river as far back as 1780^ and the number had 
since increased Everybody has been struck by the 
constant succession of boats moving up and down, the 
river never appearing for a moment altogether clear; 
and as this is nearly the same at all seasons and in all 
places, it leaves an impression of the extent to which 
this magnificent stream ministers to the wants of com¬ 
merce ,and of the traveller such as defies the attempt 
•it computation.” ^ The present railway system of 
ndia ministers to the wants of commerce much more 
jeffectually; but it is constructed by foreign capital 
nd pays interest to foreign shareholders; and millions 
f boatmen and boat-builders, cartmen and bullock 
)wners, have lost their living. 

The questj on of the jipplicability_i}lxxmals. and 
railrpads^for conveyances drawn by animals, also cajne 
up for consideration. Tf was estimated that the cost 
of constru^ion qf a canal, and of a single railroad, 
would bo the same, about ^900 the mile; that the 
former would pay 190 and the latter r 7 5 the mile. 

“ A canal would require works which are not re¬ 
quired in irrigating channels, but not works of a very 
different nature. But a railroad for conveyances 
drawn by animals is one of the simplest works that 
can be executed, and would present much fewer ob¬ 
stacles than the various works now used in irrigation. 
The railroads would also be preferable to canals as 
requiring no water, which is so valuable in the Car¬ 
natic. ... But the main question seems to bo whether 
the same money and skill expended on works of irri¬ 
gation, whether those now in use or new ones, would 
not, upon the whole, improve the country more than 
if expended in improving the moans of internal com¬ 
munication. ... It may be proper here to mention 
that all the above calculations and remarks respecting 
railroads refer only to those intended for animal power, 

* H. T. Prinsep’s Note, dated 3i6t July 1828. 
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for the use of locomotive engines alters the nature of 
the work materially and increases the expense pro¬ 
digiously, because in the latter case neither such great 
inclinations nor such sharp turns can be allowed as in 
the former. Thus the Manchester and Liverpool rail¬ 
road cost ^25,000 per mile, while the average of 
double railways throughout England [for animal power] 
is about ;£^5000 per mile. ... It seems very advisable 
to send out a small quantity of rails and waggon 
wheels to be ready for any of the works that are con¬ 
stantly executing in the Tank Department. About a 
thousand yards of double rails, such as are used for 
temporary purposes in England, and wheels for forty 
railway waggons might be sent out for about .1^250.”^ 
Wo have made the above extract because it is 
always interesting to trace the commencement of a 
controversy which has assumed vast proportions in 
recent years. The discussion about the comparative 
merits of canals and railways was carried on through 
succeeding decades, and, as might be expected, pre¬ 
ference was given to railways which facilitated British 
[trade with India, and not to canals which would have 
ibenefited Indian agriculture. So groat was the influ- 
[enco of British traders on the Indian administration 
that the Indian Government guaranteed a rate of in¬ 
terest out of the Indian revenues to companies con¬ 
structing railroads in India; and ^225,000,000 were 
spent on railways, resulting not in a profit, but in a 
loss of ;^40,ooo,ooo to the Indian taxpayer up to 
1900. .^d so little were the interests of Indian 

agriculture appreciated that only ;^25,000,000 were 
spent on irrigation works up to 1900. 

^ Evidence before the Commons’ Committee, 1832, vol. ii. Part iL 
Appendix xxiv. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ADMINISTRATIVE FAILURES (1793-1815) 

The measures organised first by Warren Hastings, 
and then by Lord Cornwallis, for the civil and judicial 
administration of the Company’s dominions in India 
have been briefly described in previous chapters. With 
much that was good and beneficial in those measures, 
they had some fatal defects which became more and 
more conspicuous with the lapse of time. In the first 
place, the judicial machinery set up was wholly in¬ 
adequate for the requirements of a vast country, with 
a population which nearly amounted to a hundred 
millions in the tracts included in the Company’s 
dominions at the time of the death of Cornwallis. 
And in the second place, a plan of administering 
justice, and giving protection to life and property to 
this great and civilised population, Avithout accepting 
tho help and co-operation of the people themselves, 
was doomed to failure. 

European jiidgos were imperfectly acquamted with 
the language of the people, and had a still more 
imperfect knowledge of their customs and manners. 
Their Indian ministerial officers were meanly paid 
and therefore corrupt, and justice was often sold to 
the highest bidders. Worse than this, the cases 
accumulated to such an extent, and their decision 
was delayed so long, that there was a virtual denial 
of justice to the people. Armies of witnesses were 
dragged from their homes and occupations to attend 
distant courts, until the people, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
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considered it one of the severest of punishments to 
be cited as witnesses. Chtorges and fees were imposed 
in order to make justice more expensive and to dis¬ 
courage recourse to courts. Additional powers were 
given to judges, and the privilege of appeal was 
limited, in order to reduce the work. Every repressive 
measure was vainly adopted to remedy that evil which 
had but one true remedy,—to accept the co-operation 
of the people, and to entrust the task of judicial 
administration to the people themselves. 

It seems to have been forgotten that, for cen¬ 
turies prior to the introduction of European agency, 
law and justice liad been administered solely by 
natives; yet society had been held together, and 
there had been times when, according to the testi¬ 
mony of travellers and historians, India had been 
populous and flourishing, the people thriving and 
happy.'* ^ 

If such were the defects in the administration 
of civil justice in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the defects in the administration of criminal 
justice were graver. Bengal was infested by gangs 
of robbers who were known by the name of Dacoits, 
and whom the Magistrates, helped by an ill-paid and 
corrupt police, were unable to check. Daring robberies 
were committed in large towns and centres of trade, 
and villages remained in a continuous state of terror, 
and often paid blackmail to renowned heads of robbers. 
From 1800 to 1810 the country was kept in a 
state of perpetual alarm; the deeds of Bengal 
Rob Roys were narrated in bazaars and market¬ 
places ; the Magistrate and the Police were powerless; 
the people accepted their fate. “ A monstrous and 
disorganised state of society existed under the eye 
of the Supreme British authorities, and almost at the 

^ Mill’s HUtoty of British India, Wilson’s continuation, Book L 
chap. vii. 
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very seat of the Government to which the country 
might justly look for safety and protection. The mis¬ 
chief could not wait for a slow remedy; the people were 
perishing almost in our sight; every week's delay 
was a doom of slaughter and torture against the 
defenceless inhabitants of very populous countries.” ^ 

The measures which were adopted for remedying 
the evil were worse than the evil. Two European 
Superintendents of Police were appointed to act in 
concert with Magistrates for the suppression of crime. 
Special Magistrates were appointed and armed with 
special powers to put down robbery. They employed 
Goendas or spies to give information against suspected 
people, and thus the evils of an extensive system of 
espionage were added to the evils caused by crimes. 
Inhabitants of villages were indiscriminately appre¬ 
hended on false information; they were kept in jail 
for months, and sometimes for years, before they were 
brought for trial; and they not imoften perished in 
prisons. Every large jail in Bengal was crowded 
with hundreds and thousands of innocent men; and 
the villagers dreaded the malice of the informer more 
than the wrath of the Magistrate. 

In 1813 the Court of Directors circulated queries 
regarded the working of the judicial system in India 
to several of their distinguished servants, then in 
England. The majority of them still clung to the 
time-honoured tradition that the natives of India 
were unfit and unworthy of being entrusted with 
high duties—a tradition which had the merit of 
reserving all the high posts of India for their own 
sons and nephews, friends and relations. But the 
wisest and most thoughtful among the Company's 
servants saw the hollowness of the doctrine, and they 
boldly proclaimed—what was then a heresy—that India 
could not be governed except through the co-op«ration 

^ Lord MiQto*s Miuute, dated 24th November 18x0. 
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of the people themselves. Among the first who had 
the wisdom to see and the courage to declare this 
truth were Sir^ Henry Strachey of Bengal, Thomas 
Munro of Madras, and Colonel Walker of Bombay. 
It is necessary that some portions of their replies to 
the Court of Directors should be placed before the 
reader. 

“ The remedy I propose,'* wrote Sir Henry Strachey, 
‘'for the defects I have stated, is the establishment 
of more Courts, composed of natives, both Mahome- 
dans and Hindus, to be guided entirely by our 
Regulations. Let the Native Judges be well paid, 
and they will do their duty well; of this I feel the 
strongest conviction. The expense would be little or 
nothing, as the fees might defray the whole, though 
it would be better to give the Native Judges liberal 
salaries. There should, at all events, in cases of un¬ 
due exactions of rent, be no fees on documents, no 
stamps, no expense except the institution fee." 

“ If the powers of the Munsifls [Native Civil 
Judges] were only extended to the decision of suits to 
the amount of Rs.200 [£20], the limit of the Regis¬ 
trar’s authority at present, the institution fee alone 
would, I conceive, form an ample fund for the pay¬ 
ment of the Native Judges and their Amla [clerks]. 
When I speak of a liberal salary for a Native Judge, 
I would be understood to mean somewhat less than 
one-tenth of the salary of the Euro}>ean Judge.” 

It is my opinion that all the judicial functions of 
Bengal might gradually be thrown into the hands of 
the Natives, if such were the pleasure of the Com¬ 
pany, and that the business would be as well con¬ 
ducted, under our Regulations, by the Natives as by 
Europeans, in some respects better, and at one-tenth 
of the expense." ^ 

Speaking of European traders in India, Sir Henry 

^ Bast Indva Paj^ers (London, 1820), vol. ii. p. 56. 
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wrote: The trade of Bengal has been for the most part 
in the hands of Europeans for half a century and longer. 

It was not till the Courts, civil and criminal, had 
been some time established under their present form 
and in full operation, that oppression committed by 
European traders was put an end to. Labourers and 
manufacturers, in the employment of the Company 
and of private European traders, were imprisoned and 
beaten and harassed by peons. 

“ This I conceive to have been the ancient custom 
of the country, and not invented by Europeans; but 
the agents of the Company had most power, and 
were, of course, the worst tyrants. 

“In the salt department a shameless system of 
cheating and severity was universally practised. Many 
thousands of men were compelled to work, and allowed 
a most scanty subsistence. Some hundreds were 
pressed every year into this service. They were, in 
some instances, bound hand and foot, and sent off to 
the most unhealthy parts of the Sundarbans, to manu¬ 
facture salt for the Company's monopoly. 

“ All these practices remained till the Courts were 
established in 1793, and then it was soon discovered 
that they were wrong. They prevailed till that time; 
not that we had made laws to authorise them, but 
because the people seldom complained of them. Be¬ 
cause, if they had been in the habit of complaining, 
the Collector could not have heard the hundredth part 
of the complaints, and because their practices were. 
conformable to the custom of the country. 

“Generally speaking, in the commercial transac¬ 
tions carried on by the Company and by Europeans 
out of the service, the Natives were treated ill, though 
signal acts of cruelty would occasionally be punished 
by the Collector. 

“ The decisions of the Civil Courts, and the sen¬ 
tences of the Magistrates in petty Foujdari [Criminal] 
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cases, which last are speedy and expeditious, have pro¬ 
duced, since 1793, a great change for the better.”^ 

On the important question of Executive and 
Judicial duties, which were separated by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis in 1793, Sir Henry Strachey’s remarks are of 
special interest at the present time. 

“It was not till the year 1793 that the powers of 
Colleetor and those of Judge and Magistrate were first 
separated and held by different persons in Bengal. 
The plan had been tried, I think, but partially, several 
years before, and given up; but till this period the 
administration of justice, whether committed to the 
Collector or not, appeared to be a secondary affair. 
It occupied less time than the other duties of the 
Collector, and the collection of the revenue was still 
considered, according to the ancient characteristic 
usage of the country, as the primary object, the chief 
function of the internal Government. 

“ It was not till this period [1793] that the Bengal 
Government, through the agency of its judicial servants, 
began seriously to attend to the welfare and protection 
of the nuuicrous people subject to their dominion.” * 
Sir Henry Strachey had much to say of the 
oppression of the cultivatora of Bengal under the 
Zemindari system, an oppression which has since been 
stopped by the Rent Acts of 1859, 1868, and 1885. 
And he also spoke in equally forcible words of the 
oppression of the cultivators of Madras under the 
Ryotwari system. 

“Well may the Ryotwari Collectors talk of the in¬ 
compatibility of their system with that of the judicial 
institutions of Bengal. Well might the Madras Govern¬ 
ment delay, from year to year, the introduction of the 
Bengal Regulations, lest the Collectors’ influence should 

^ Sast India Papers (London, 1820), irol. ii. p. 58. 

* T&iU, p. 58. Judicial and Executive duties have unfortunately 
been reunited ainoe. « 
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be destroyed and the collection of the revenues im¬ 
peded. • . . 

“ If the Ryotwari plan can be carried on success¬ 
fully after the establishment of the judicial authori¬ 
ties, if rules can be framed under which the Ryotwar 
Collector shall act as Manager only of an estate, and 
the Judge shall have the iisual power of redressing 
grievances, then I shall not condemn the plan; but 
I protest against the Ryotwar Collector having any 
judicial power whatever. As Manager of an estate 
only he ought to be considered; consequently we 
must be jealous of his power, lest he should pervert it 
to purposes of extortion. Every Manager of an estate 
has, in India, a natural inclination or tendency towards 
extortion. If any man, whoso business it is to collect 
rent from the Ryots, shall persuade himself that, while 
so occupied, he is the fittest person in the world to 
defend these Ryots from the oppressions which he and 
his dependents commit, that his occupation supersedes 
the necessity of all control, that person, in my opinion, 
grossly errs/' ^ 

It is necessary to quote one more passage from 
Sir Henry’s valuable letter, in which ho emphatically 
asserts the fitness of the people of India for judicial 
duties of a high and responsible nature, without the 
superintendence of European officials. 

‘‘ I think no superintendence of Europeans is 
necessary. I have already in my reply to Question 
4th offered my opinion upon this subject. If the 
Natives are not qualified for these or any other offices, 
I conceive the fault to be ours, and not theirs. If we 
encourage them, if we allow them to aspire to high 
office, if we pay them well, if wo raise them in their 
own estimation, they will soon be found fit for any 
official employment in India, 

^ Bmt India Pa^rt (London, 1820), pp. 64, 65. The Bjotwari 
Collector of Madraa atiU continues fiooi] to be the Magistrate of his 
District. 
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** I beg to repeat what I long ago said in substance 
upon this subject, that the Natives are depressed and 
humiliated, being confined by us to subordinate and 
servile ofiices. Although their education is most 
defective, and ignorance and credulity pervade all 
ranks, especially among the Hindus, they are never¬ 
theless found to acquire easily the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions for the duties which we are pleased to entrust to 
them. From temper, habit, and peculiar circumstances, 
they are in many respects fitter for the oflSce of a Judge 
than ourselves. 

But we place the European heyond the reach of 
temptation. To the Native, a man whose ancestors perhaps 
hore high command, we assign some ministerial office, with 
a poor stipend of twenty or thirty rupees [^£2 or £i\ a 
month. Then we pronounce that the Indians are corrupt, 
and no race of men hut the Company s European servants 
are fit to govern them,"* ^ 

We must here take leave of Sir Henry Strachey, 
though a great deal of what follows in the subsequent 
part of his letter is valuable. Ho quotes figures to 
point out the harshness of the measures adopted to 
suppress robberies in Bengal. Two hundred and nine 
prisoners were kept in confinement, some of them for 
five months, in the jail of the Twenty-four Perganas, on 
suspicion and without being even examined by the 
Magistrate. Sixty-two persons were arrested on sus¬ 
picion after a robbery at Arwal; nine of them died 
in jail; not one was convicted on trial. Eighty-four 
persons were arrested on suspicion after a robbery at 
Diingain; only two of whom were found guilty by the 
Judge. One hundred and ninety-two persons were 
arrested on suspicion after a robbery at Madanpur; 
confessions were extorted from them or fabricated 
against them; forty-six of them were detained in irons 

I East India Papers (London, 1820), vol, ii. p. 67. The Italics are 
our own. 
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aJbove a year; three of them died; the rest were proved 
umooent at trial and acquitted. In the District of 
Nadiya, 2071 persons were arrested on suspicion 
between November 1808 and May 1809. In six 
months forty-eight had died in jail, 278 were still under 
inquiry, and 1477 were not yet examined. "Such 
shocking cruelty,’’ says Sir Henry, “ such a monstrous 
perversion of justice, committed with our eyes open 
and with deliberation, the imprisonment of multitudes, 
the harassing, the subornation of perjury, the plunder, 
the death of innocent men in jail, these scenes I con¬ 
ceive to be most discreditable to those who permitted 
them. They ought not, under any circumstances, to 
have been endured. Dacoity itself, dreadful as it is, 
cannot be compared in its quantum of mischief to 
what was produced by this horrid system.” ^ 

We now turn to the opinions of Thomas Munro, 
which are equally significant. 

“ In a civilised, populous country like India, justice 
can be well dispensed only through the agency of the 
Natives themselves. . . . Most European Governments 
have deemed it advisable to purchase integrity in high 
public officers by honours and emoluments. If we 
want it in India, we must adopt the same means; 
and if we pay the satm price, we shall find it amony the 
Nodives of thod country as readily, I am afraid, as among 
Europeans. Under the sway of every Mahomedan con¬ 
queror, the Natives of India have been admitted to all 
the highest dignities of the State; it is only under the 
British Government that they have been excluded from 
this advantage, and held in a condition, even when 
employed in the public department, little superior to 
that of menial servants.” ^ 

In another Memorandum, Thomas Munro wrote of 
the ancient Hindu system of dispensing justice through 

^ EaH India Pafptrt (London, 1820), vol. ii. p. 70. 

^ pp. X05, iia The italics are ours. 
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Village Panchyets, -with all their merits aad all theif 
defects. 

“ The strong attachment of the Natives to trial by 
Panchyet has, no doubt, in some degree arisen from 
the dread of the venality of their rulers; but it has 
probably been increased and confirmed by the convic¬ 
tion, resulting from experience, that no Judge, however 
upright or active, was so competent as such a body to 
dispense justly, correctly, and expeditiously.” 

Contrasting this old system with the system intro¬ 
duced xmder the British Rule, he made some thoughtful 
remarks. 

" It is evident that our present system is not only 
most expensive and vexatious, but totally inefiScient. 
There is, under the Bengal Government, about one 
hundred and thirty thousand suits in arrear. These 
suits will, on a moderate calculation, require a million 
of witnesses; and if we consider the expense, the 
distance, and the time they must be absent from their 
homes, it will not be easy to estimate the amount of 
injury which the country thereby sustains. But the 
evil, it has been asserted, is unavoidable, and springs 
from the litigious spirit of the people of India. Had 
this been their real character, it would have appeared 
when they paid nothing for trials. I have had ample 
opportunity of observing them in every situation, and 
I can affirm that they are not litigious. I have often 
been astonished at the facility with which suits among 
them were settled, and at the fairness with which the 
losing party acknowledged the claim against him. But 
when irritated by expense and by delay, it is not sur¬ 
prising that litigation should grow with the progress 
of the sxiit through its tedious stages. . . . Our system 
produces the litigation which we groundlessly impute 
to the character of the people.” ^ 

Lastly, we turn to the remarks of Colonel Walker 

* Eatt India Papers (London, iSzo), voL ii. pp. 116,118. 
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of Bombay, who wrote with a commendable moderation 
and impartiality on the excellence as weU as on the de¬ 
fects of the ju^cial system introduced in India under 
the British Rule. 

“ The excellence of the British judicial system has 
been often acknowledged and recorded with the fervour 
of national pride. The system has been dictated by 
the purest philanthropy, and is administered with the 
most honourable and scrupulous integrity. Justice is, 
in fact, administered with exactness to all ranks of 
subjects; and, allowing for the weakness of human 
nature, with strict and uniform impartiality. The dis¬ 
advantages of the system may be principally ascribed 
to the great difference of manners, and the unfavour¬ 
able situation of strangers in administering justice to a 
foreign people. This is a great disadvantage, which 
never can be effectually removed, but might be softened 
by admitting the Natives to a share in the administra¬ 
tion. . . . The greatest defect of the present system, 
perhaps, is the employment of strangers to the total 
exclusion of the Natives of the country." * 

To this subject Colonel Walker reverted again and 
again in his reply to the ninth question set by the 
Directors, in respect of the integrity and diligence of 
the natives of India. 

“ The most prominent feature in the civil govern¬ 
ment of the Company is the almost entire exclusion of 
native agency. The offices held by Natives are only 
those of the lowest description—such as could not be 
the object of ambition to any European^ and the salary 
attached to these appointments is such as barely affords 
to themselves and families the means of subsistence. 
To Natives of rank and liberal education no temptation 
is held out which can induce them to engage in the 
service of the Company. Not only are the emoluments 
offered scanty, but the want of confidence reposed in 

^ Ea$t India Pojpert (London, 1820), vol. ii. pp. 183, 184. 
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them, the general light in which they are received, 
cannot fail to inspire them with insurmountable dis¬ 
gust. . . . 

“ The admission of the Natives to offices of honotur 
and profit is the only mode by which they can be 
effectually conciliated. It is vain to expect that men 
will ever be satisfied with merely having their property 
secured, while all the paths of honourable ambition are 
shut against them. This mortifying exclusion stifles 
talents, humbles family pride, and depresses all but the 
weak and worthless. By the higher classes of society 
it is considered as a severe injustice; but these are the 
men of influence and consideration in the country, the 
men by whom the public opinion is formed. So 
long as this source of hostility remains, the British 
administration will always be regarded as imposing 
a yoke. . . . 

“The Romans, whose business was conquest, and 
who extended their yoke over the greatest part of the 
civilised world, may be safely taken as guides in the 
art of holding nations in subjection; that wise people 
always left a great share of the administration of the 
countries they subdued in the hands of the natives.” ^ 

It is remarkable that a wide survey of historical 
antecedents suggested to Colonel Munro and to Colonel 
Walker the same conclusions. Colonel Munro pointed 
to the Mahomedan conquerors who ruled Northern 
India for five hundred years by admitting the Hindu 
natives of India “ to all the highest dignities of state j ” 
and Colonel Walker pointed to the Roman conquerors 
who held the Western world under their sway for a 
similar period by leaving “ a great share of the admi¬ 
nistration of the countries they subdued in the hands 
of the natives.’' Those who are most keenly conscious 
of the blessings of England’s Rule in India—and the 
educated people of India are the foremost among them 
^ East India Papers (London, 1820), toI. ii. pp. 185, 186* 
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—are, nevertheless, painfully aware how the virtual 
exclusion of Indians &om the higher services and the 
control of the administration makes the British Rule 
needlessly unpopular and weakens the Empire. 

And this exclusion is often justified by a mis¬ 
representation of the Indian character which Colonel 
Walker guardedly refers to towards the end of his 
letter. 

" There is no source of deception against which it 
would behove the Company to guard than the reports 
which they receive concerning the capacities of their 
native subjects. They are, of course, transmitted through 
the medium of Europeans holding employments in that 
country; hut they often undervalm the qualifications of 
the Natives from, motives of prejudice or interest. There 
are many, indeed, who would be superior to such motives, 
and few, perhaps, who would act upon them deliberately. 
But still the principle is secretly active, and will always 
have a powerful effect, though perhaps unfelt influence, 
on men’s views and opinions.” ^ 

^ East India Papers (London, 1820), vol. ii. p. 18S. The italics are 
oiir own. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS AND LORD W. BENTINCK: 

(1815-1835) 

The opinions recorded by men like Sir Henry Stracbey, 
Colonel Munro, and Colonel Walker, the famous Fifth 
Report submitted by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1812, and lastly, the evidence 
given by Munro and Malcolm before the House of 
Commons in 1813, had their effect on public opinion 
in England, and compelled the Court of Directors to 
take some measures to reform the judicial administra¬ 
tion of India, They appointed a Special Commission 
to inquire into and reform the judicial system, and 
Colonel Munro was appointed President of the Com¬ 
mission. 

Munro left England in June 1814, and arrived at 
Madras in September, after a quick voyage of eighteen 
weeks. Without any loss of time he entered into his 
work with his accustomed ardour, and on Christmas 
Eve of the same year he placed before the Government 
of Madras his suggestions under six heads. He pro¬ 
posed (i) that the Collector should be vested with the 
authority of Magistrate, and the management of the 
village police should be restored to the heads of 
villages; (2) that Village Panchyets should be recon¬ 
structed; (3) that Native District Judges or Commis¬ 
sioners should be appointed; (4) that Collectors should 
be empowered to enfbrce Fottah Regulations; (5) that 
the power of Zemindars to distrain should be restricted; 
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and (6) that cases of disputed boundaries should be 
decided by Collectors.^ 

It is impossible not to remark in these preliminary 
suggestions two predominating ideas which actuated 
Thomas Munro, In the first place, he insisted on 
placing all judicial work, as far as possible, in the 
hands of the people of India, appointed as Village 
Heads, District Judges, and Commissioners. In the 
second place, he desired to centralise all executive 
power—revenue, magisterial, and police—in the hands 
of a single official, the District Collector. His first 
idea has only been partially carried into execution, 
and the post of District Judge is, to the present time, 
virtually reserved for Europeans, His second idea, 
probably justified in an age of disorder and misrule, 
has unfortunately been acted upon down to the present 
time. 

It is impossible within our limits to narrate the 
work of the Commission during the subsequent two 
years, and the vast amoimt of correspondence which 
ensued, and which fill nearly 500 folio pages of the 
East India Papers.^ It is enough to state that the 
Commission at first prepared drafts of seven Regulations 
and submitted them to the Chief Civil and Criminal 
Courts of Madras for revision. A letter from the 
Court of Directors, dated 20th December 1815, was 
then received and forwarded to the Commission. 
Various alterations and additions to the original drafts 
were made in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Madras Glovernment and of the Chief Courts. Finally 
a series of Fifteen Regulations were passed at different 
dates in 1816. 

The immediate result of these Regulations was to 
largely extend the employment of the people of Madras 

^ Colonel Munro to the Madras Government, Letter dated 24tli 
December 1814, para. 6. 

* VoL il, (1820), pp. 291-769. 
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in responsible posts, and the transference of much of 
the judicial work to their hands. It was a reform 
which the most thoughtful of the Company s servants 
had advocated for years past, a reform which was 
needed in the interests of good administration. It 
fell to Thomas Munro to be the first to give effect to 
this needed reform. 

“The most important and laborious part of that 
duty,” wrote the Court of Directors to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, “fell on Colonel Munro, the first 
Commissioner, in whose commendation it would be 
superfluous for us to speak, were it not for the purpose 
of assuring you, for your information and that of the 
Civil Service in general, that we consider the services 
which he has rendered to the Company and to the 
natives, as Chief of the Commission, to be as deserving 
of our hearty acknowledgments as any act of his long 
and honourable public life.” ^ 

This encomium was well deserved, and has been 
endorsed by public opinion in India. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to state that some of the objects aimed 
at by Munro in his Regulations have not been fulfilled. 
The endeavour to place the village police under village 
heads has been abandoned, and the Police now forms 
a separate force all over India. And the endeavour 
to reconstruct village Panchyets has also failed, for 
reasons which have been explained elsewhere. The 
time to construct Village Unions under wiser regula¬ 
tions has now come, and the Government in India will 
never be in touch with the mass of the people till this 
is effected. 

On the other hand, the mistake made by Thomas 
Munro in combining the duties of the Collector, the 
Magistrate, and the Police, in the same hands has 
been perpetuated. The mistake was committed, not 
without a strong protest from the Madras Government, 

1 Judicial Letter to Madras, dated lath May 1819. 
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even in 1815 and 1816. Mr. Fullerton, a Member 
of the Madras Government, stated tbe cardinal objec¬ 
tions to that combination of duties fully and clearly. 

^ '*The transfer of Magisterial duties to Collectors, 
also, I do certainly think must involve a departure 
that may go far to counteract the benefit of the judicial 
system, by arming the executive with too much power, 
and lessening that faith and confidence the people now 
begin to feel in the protection of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment.” ^ 

The Madras Government wa.s of the same opinion, 
and held that while the Collector might be vested 
with the superintendence of the Police, he should not 
be armed with magisterial powers. The question went 
up to the Court of Directors, and the Directors over¬ 
ruled the Madras Government, and directed the com¬ 
bination of revenue and magisterial duties in the same 
officers. 

The point on which a difference of sentiment has 
arisen between you and Colonel Munro regards that 
part of our despatch in which we enjoined the transfer 
of magisterial functions to the Collector, Colonel 
Munro thinking that we meant to include in the 
transfer not merelj^ the superintendence and control 
of the police, but the whole duties of magistrate, 
and our Governor in Council, on the other hand, 
conceiving that we intended to confine the transfer 
to the superintendence and control of the police 
establishment, 

“ We have no hesitation in declaring our intention 
to have been that the transfer should take place in 
the sense and to the extent supposed by Colonel 
Munro.” ^ 

The Government of Madras submitted to this 

^ Minute, dated ist January 1816. 

^ Judicial Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of 
Madras, dated 20th December 1815, paras. 12 and 13. 
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decision with ill-grace. Robert Fullerton wrote again: 
“However much I must lament that the sentiments 
I had previously recorded should have proved at 
variance with the orders and opinions since received 
from superior authority, I cannot conscientiously recall 
them. Intermediate reflection, and the consideration 
of various public documents since received, have added 
strength to the belief that the whole and sole magis¬ 
terial authority of the district, vested in the Collector, 
much of which must be delegated to Native Revenue 
oflScers, uncontrolled except by the occasional visits of 
the Judge of Circuit, will establish a degree of power in 
the Revenue Department, against the abuse of which 
no legal appeal can effectually be made.’’ ^ 

We now turn to the affairs of Bombay. No 
reference to Bombay has been made in preceding 
chapters, because the greater portion of the Province 
came under British Rule more than half a century 
after Bengal and Madras. British influence was firmly 
established in Bengal after the battle of Plassey in 
I7S7, and in Madras after the battle of Wandewash 
in 1761, but the Mahrattas held their own in the 
west of India in spite of the wars of Warren Hastings 
and Lord Wellesley. The last of the Peshwas was 
seated on the throne of Poona by the help of British 
arms in 1802, and maintained a British subsidiary 
force within his dominions by the terms of his treaty 
with the British. This was the beginning of the end. 
He soon discovered the formidable power of his new 
allies, and chafed under the restraint he had placed 
on himself. At last he threw off the mask; he fought 
one battle and lost, and his dominions were annexed 
to British territory in 1817. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone’s name is as intimately 

1 Minute of 13th September 1816. Kobert Fullerton might have 
been aware that the main concern of the Directors was their revenue, 
and the main purpose of their policy was to vest the utmost degree 
of power in the He venue Department. 
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connected with the building up of British administra¬ 
tion in Bombay as the name of Thomas Munro is 
connected with Madras. Elphinstone went out to 
India in 1796, a young lad of seventeen. Seven years 
after he had the good fortune of serving in the 
capacity of a private secretary under Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards the famous Duke of Wellington. He rode 
by the Duke's side in the great battle of Assaye in 
1803, and he first acquired his intimate knowledge 
of Mahratta affairs and administration as Resident at 
Nagpur from 1804 to 1808. A mission to Kabul 
enabled him to write a very readable work on the 
people and institutions of that unknown country, and 
on his return he was, in 1811, appointed Resident at 
Poona, where he was destined to play an important 
part in the revolution which followed within a few 
years. The revolution came, as stated before, in 
1817; the rule of Baji Rao, the last Peshwa, was 
swept away; and the Deccan was annexed to the 
British Empire. 

Elphinstone's unequalled experience in Mahratta 
affairs marked him out as the most capable man for 
settling the conquered territory. He was appointed 
Commissioner of the Deccan in January 1818, and 
the work performed by him in this capacity will be 
referred to in the following chapter. In 1819 he 
was appointed Governor of Bombay, and during the 
eight years that he held this high appointment, he 
laid the foundations of British administration in 
Western India, 

His fame as a liberal administrator rests mainly 
on his work in three directions. His first endeavour 
was to codify the law. His second great object was 
to confer on the people of India as large a share in 
the work of administration as was then possible. His 
third and last purpose was to spread a sound educa¬ 
tion among the people, so as to enable them to take 
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a higher and more responsible share in the future in 
the management of their own concerns. 

The first task was well and satisfactorily done. 
“ The whole of the Bombay Regulations were formed 
into a code, regularly arranged according to their 
subject-matter. This code consists of twenty-seven 
Regulations, subdivided into chapters and sections. It 
refers to the same subjects as the Bengal Regulations, 
but differs from them in the circumstance that it con- 
tains a body of substantial criminal law.”^ Beyond 
this, Elphinstone endeavoured to prepare a digest of 
the laws, customs, and usages of the people themselves. 
“ What we call Hindu law,” he wrote, " applies to 
Brahmans only; each caste has separate laws and 
customs;” and Elphinstone’s idea was to compile a 
complete digest of these varying customs of all castes 
and tribes. Such an idea was worthy of him, but 
was impossible of execution, and the work remained 
. unaccomplished. 

How intimate the best administrators in India 
have always been with the highest thought and cul¬ 
ture of England will appear from the fact that while 
Elphinstone was seeking to compile a digest of Hindu 
usages and laws, he was studiously applying himself 
to the works of Jeremy Bentham. He wrote of him 
to Strachey: 

“ I was greatly delighted with your account of 
Jeremy Bentham. I had a great curiosity about him, 
which was fully gratified. He is certainly a man of 
first-rate talents, but also of first-rate eccentricity, 
which, both in his doctrines and his personal habits, 
probably arises from his little intercourse with the 
world. I was extremely flattered by his present of 
books, and knew no author from whom I should so 
highly have valued such a distinction. When I last 

^ Sir James Stephen. Proceedings of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science for 1873-73. 
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'wrote to you at length, I was thinking of employing 
the Beng^ counsellors whom I expected to get at 
Poona to form a code from the Hindoo law as adminis¬ 
tered under the Brahmans and the customs of the 
Mahratta country, corrected in some cases by our own; 
but I got no counsellors, and the more I contemplated 
the undertaking the more formidable it seemed.” ^ 
Historians of India have not always made it suffi¬ 
ciently clear that British administration in India during 
the last 150 years has been always shaped by European 
influences. The wars of Frederick the Great fostered 
those wars between the English and the French in 
the eighteenth century which ended in the effacement 
of the latter in India; and the Napoleonic wars 
inspired the ambitious conquests of Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings. The endeavour after judicial, 
civil, and domestic reforms which followed, and which 
culminated in England in the Reform Act of 1832, 
led to similar reforms in India, and admitted the 
people into a larger share of administrative work in 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. And during the seventy 
years which have elapsed since, every period of peace 
and reforms in England has been marked by some 
tangible reforms in India; and every wave of the war 
feeling in England has inspired ambitious projects and 
often foolish wars in India. The want of any popular 
representation in India makes that country dependent 
on England in more senses than one; and the people 
of India have often had to endure unwise and retrograde 
administration, and to pay for unwise and foolish wars, 
during periods of England’s temporary madness! 

At the period of which we are speaking in this 
chapter the English influences were of the healthiest 
kind, and induced Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck 
not only to reform the laws of India, but to regard 

^ Letter of September 3,1S20, Life of the Hon, MounUiaart Elchin* 
itme^ by Sir J. E. Colebrooke (1884), vol. ii. p. 1x5. 
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favoarably the claims of the people to a legitimate 
shere in the administration. Elphinstone was as 
thorough in this opinion as Munro, and gave expres¬ 
sion to it in all his correspondence and minutes in 
which the question came up for consideration. The 
following extract from a letter to Sir Thomas Munro, 
dated 1822, will serve as an example: 

“ I hear you have instituted something like a 
Native Board at Madras, and I should be much obliged 
if you would inform me of the nature of the plan. It 
seems to be one great advantage of the arrangement 
that it opens a door to the employment of natives in 
high and efficient situations. I should be happy to 
know if you think the plan can be extended to the 
judicial or any other line. Besides the necessity for 
having good native advisers in governing natives, it is 
necessary that we should pave the way for the intro¬ 
duction of the natives to some share in the govern¬ 
ment of their own country. It may be half a century 
before we are obliged to do so; but the system of 
government and of education which we have already 
established must some time or other work such a 
change in the people of this country that it will be 
impossible to confine them to subordinate employ¬ 
ment ; and if we have not previously opened vents for 
their ambition and ability, we may expect an explosion 
which will overturn our Grovemment." 

Four years later, in a letter to Henry Ellis, Elphin¬ 
stone expressed his matured opinion on the subject 
still more emphatically. 

“It has always been a favourite notion of mine 
that our object ought to be to place ourselves in the 
same relation to the natives as the Tartars are in 
to the Chinese: retaining the government and mili¬ 
tary power, but gradually relinquishing all share in the 

' ' Life of the Hon, Mountttuart Elphinstone, by Sir J. S}. Ck>lebrooke 
(1884), voL ii. p. 142. Letter dated 27th October 1822. 
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civil administratiozi, except that degree of control 
which is necessary to give the whole an impulse and 
direction. This operation must be so gradual that 
it need not even alarm the Directors, as you suppose, 
for their civil patronage; but it ought to be kept in 
mind, and all our measures ought to tend to that 
object.”^ 

Elphinstone always upheld and preached this idea 
to the end of his life. Over twenty years after his 
retirement from India, when he was living a retired 
life among his books in his quiet country house at 
Surrey—esteemed by all as the highest authority on 
Indian affairs, and pressed more than once to go out 
to India as Governor-General—he still entertained 
and expressed the same opinion in his correspondence. 

“We . . . must apply ourselves to bring the 
natives into a state that will admit of their governing 
themselves in a manner that may be beneficial to our 
interest as well as their own and that of the rest of 
the world, and to take the glory of the achievement 
and the sense of having done our duty for the chief 
reward of our exertions.” ® 

It remains to add that Elphinstone did all he 
could to give effect to this policy during his adminis¬ 
tration ; and the example set in Madras by Sir 
Thomas Munro enabled him to place a large share 
of the judicial work of Bombay in the hands of 
Indian Civil Judges of different grades. 

The third and last great object of Elphinstone’s 
administration was the promotion of education among 
the people. Bombay was then probably the most 

^ Lift of the Hon, MownUUiart Elphinstone^t by Sir J. E. Colebrooke 
(1884), vol. il. p. 186/ Letter dated 30th October 1826. The Directors 
and their civil patronage have ceased to exist, but the desire to And a 
career for English boys in India has still kept the door to the higher 
services virtually closed to the sons of the soil. 

^ Cameron’s Address to Parliament on the Dnties of Great Britain 
to India (1853}. Quoted in J. S. Cotton’s Mountstwirt ElpfUmUmt and 
the Making tjf Sou^-Wtaiem India (1896), p. 190* 
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backward of all the Presidencies in point of eduoatiotu 
The chaplains of the East India Company supervised 
a few charity schools, and missionary effort was almost 
confined to a small body of American missionaries 
who came to Bombay in 1814. 

Elphinstone presided at a public meeting in 
1820, and a Society for the promotion of the Edu¬ 
cation of the Poor was formed. He obtained a grant 
of j^sooo for this Society for printing works and 
purchasing prizes, and all education in the vernacular 
languages was conducted during the next sixteen 
years through the agency of this Society, Elaborate 
inquiries were also conducted into the system of 
primary instruction, and the result of these inquiries, 
published in 1832, disclosed a total of 1705 schools 
with 35,143 scholars in the Bombay Province, with 
its populatian of nearly five millions.^ 

In his endeavour to spread higher education, 
Elphinstone met with opposition from his own Council, 
and also from the Court of Directors. Elphinstone 
desired to found a College at Bombay for young 
civilians with a special department for the training 
of native officials; the latter part of the scheme was 
opposed by his Council; and the whole project failed 
to obtain the sanction of the Directors, 

For the spread of general education Elphinstone 
proposed (i) to improve and increase the native 
schools; (2) to supply them with school-books; (3) 
to encourage the lower classes to obtain education; 
(4) to establish new schools for the teaching of 
European sciences; (5) to prepare books of moral 
and physical science in the vernaculars; (6) to esta¬ 
blish new schools for teaching English; (7) to hold 
forth encouragement to the people. To conciliate 
.the Directors, Elphinstone pointed out that the cost 

^ J. S. Cotton’s Mountsbmrt Elphinstone and ike Making of Sovik- 
We^rn India^ 1896, p, 193. 
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of the schools to the Company would be small, and 
would be largely borne by villages. Nevertheless no 
sanction to his scheme was received before he left 
India. The first English school was opened in Bombay 
in 1828, the year after Elphinstone's departure; an 
English department was attached to the Sanscrit 
college at Poona in the same year; and the great 
Elphinstone Institution of Bombay was not opened 
till 1834, 

We conclude this brief account of Elphinstone's 
educational work in India by making one or two 
extracts from his Minutes of 1824. 

“ It has been urged against our Indian Govern¬ 
ment that we have subverted the States of the East, 
and shut up all the sources from which the magni¬ 
ficence of the country was derived, and that we 
have not ourselves constructed a single work, either 
of utility or of splendour. It may be alleged with 
more justice that we have dried up the fountains 
of native talent, and that from the nature of our 
conquest, not only all encouragement to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge is withdrawn, but even the 
actual learning of the nation is likely to be lost 
and the productions of former genius to be forgotten. 
Something should surely be done to remove this 
reproach.” ^ 

And he wrote in the same year: 

“If care were taken to qualify the natives for 
the public service, and afterwards to encourage their 
efiiployment, the picture would be soon reversed. At 
no very distant day we might see natives engaged 
in superintending a portion of a District as the 
European Assistants are doing now. In a more ad¬ 
vanced stage, they might sometimes be Registrars 
and Sub-Collectors, or even Collectors and Judges;. 

^ Forrest’s Selections from the Minutes and other OfficUd Writings of 
ike MountsPmrt Etphimtone (1S84), p. 102. 

Y 
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and it may not be too visionary to suppose a period 
at which they might bear to the English nearly the 
relation which the Chinese do to the Tartars, the 
Europeans retaining the government and the military 
power, while the natives filled a large portion of the 
civil stations, and many of the subordinate employ¬ 
ments in the army.’’ ^ 

The two greatest administrators of their time were 
removed from India in the same year. Sir Thomas 
Munro died in July 1827, and MountstuartElphinstone 
loft India four months after. In the same year Lord 
William Bentinck was appointed Governor-General of 
India, and it fell to him to complete the work which 
Munro and Elphinstone had so happily begun. 

No administrator went out to India under stronger 
influences of that healthy public opinion which was 
forming itself in Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. 
He had been Governor of Madras early in the nine¬ 
teenth century, had been removed from the post on 
the occurrence of a mutiny, and had then plunged 
into European politics. He was in Sicily and in Italy, 
planning with the Duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis 
Philippe, King of France) for the emancipation of 
Italy; and after the capture of Genoa in 1814, he re¬ 
stored to the Genoese their old constitution, and called 
on the Italians to struggle and be a free nation. The 
victorious Allies, however, wanted to keep up the old 
order of things, and the Congress of Vienna forced 
Italy under the hated rule of Austria. Thirteen years 
after this, when France was on the eve of^ the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, when England was already agitating for 
a Reform Act, Lord William Bentinck arrived in India 
as Governor-General in 1828. 

The administrative and educational reforms effected 
by Lord William Bentinck were on the lines laid down 
by Munro and Elphinstone. A larger share of judicial 

^ Quoted in J. S.. Cotton^s work, cit ^4 before. 
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work was given to qualified Indian officials, and a 
higher grade of Indian judges was created under the 
name of Sudder-Amecns. Some executive and revenue 
work was also entrusted to them, and a higher grade 
was created for them under the name of Deputy-Col¬ 
lectors, During a period of over seventy years, the 
educated people of India have proved their ability, 
integrity^ and fitness for tlie most difficult and respon¬ 
sible administrative work. 

The Land Settlements of 1822 in Northern India, 
under which the State claimed more than three- 
fourths of the rental as the Land-Tax, had proved 
oppressive in the extreme. Lord William Bentinck 
changed the system, and reduced the State demand to 
two-thirds of the rental. A new settlement commenced 
in 1833, and elfected by R. M. Bird, gave much relief 
to the people, while it actually increased the revenue 
from the soil. We shall speak of this new settlement 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the most advanced among 
the educated Hindus, gave the Governor-General his 
support in abolishing that cruel custom of permitting 
Hindu widows to burn themselves on the funeral pyre 
of their deceased husbands, known under the name of 
Sati. And Sleernan s name stands prominent in con¬ 
nection with the suppression of the class of criminals 
known as Thugs or wayside murderers, who infested 
various parts of India. 

The Company s Charter was renewed in 1833, 
and the Company's trade was abolished. They stood 
forth henceforward as. administrators of India, not as 
traders; and they found in Lord William Bentinck 
the most efficient helper in the cause of good adminis¬ 
tration. The post of a Legal Member of the Gover- 
nor-GenoraFs Council was created, and the illustrious 
Macaulay went out to^India as the first Legal Member. 

^eyer had any Governor-General more enthusiastic 
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colleagues. Trevelyan, as has been stated in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, took the first decisive step in abolishing 
the Inland Duties which had so long impeded trade in 
India. Macaulay helped in all legal work, and made 
the first draft of that celebrated Penal Code of India 
which is still one of the finest penal laws in the world. 
And Metcalfe followed out Lord William’s policy after 
his retirement, and granted liberty to the Press of India 
during his short administration. 

True reforms always lead to retrenchment, and Lord 
William Bentinck changed the chronic deficit in the 
Indian budget into a surplus. The total deficit during 
fifteen years, from 1814 to 1828, was nearly twenty 
millions sterling, while the deficit during the last six 
years of this period amounted to nearly three millions 
a year. Lord Willi am Bentinck s administration changed 
this into a surplus of two millions. 

No true reformer in Indian administration has 
escaped obloquy and censure. The extension of the 
civil powers of the Indian oflScials gave offence to the 
Europeans in India; and the Act which withdrew from 
them their privilege of bringing civil appeals before the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta was called the Black Act, 
and brought upon Macaulay and Lord William Bentinck 
a torrent of abuse.^ The historian Thornton was him¬ 
self carried away by this race prejudice, and wrote of 
Bentinck that he added the treachery of the Italian 
to the caution of the Dutchman.” Such is the fate 
which has overtaken, not once or twice, those British 
administrators who have laboured to work in the in¬ 
terests of the unrepresented people. Canning and 
Ripon are more recent instances. 

^ Macaulay refers to this European agitation in these words: “ That 
Public Opinion means the opinion of five hundred persons who have no 
interest, feeling, or taste in common with the fifty millions among whom 
they live; that the Love of Liberty means the strong objection which 
the five hundred feel to every measure which can prevent them from 
acting as they choose towards the fifty millions."—Trevelyan’s Li/e 
a 7 td Lettert of Lord Macaulay. 
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Etiglish education had made more progress in Cal¬ 
cutta than in Bombay. David Hare, a watchmaker of 
Calcutta, started an English school, and his name is 
remembered in Bengal to this day as the Father of 
English education. Subsequently, in 1817, the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings founded the Hindu College of Calcutta. 
The question soon arose whether education should be 
imparted in India through the English language, or 
through the Sanscrit and Arabic and the vernacular 
languages of India. Oriental scholars, with a generous 
appreciation of all that was great and noble in the 
Oriental classics, urged that education should be im¬ 
parted to the people through their own language. But 
more practical men, like Macaulay and Trevelyan, 
thought that no true education in modern knowledge 
and sciences could be imparted except through the 
medium of a modern language. Macaulay s masterly 
Minute, which has become a historical document, vir¬ 
tually decided the controversy. With a very imperfect 
appreciation of Sanscrit literature, he nevertheless came 
to a conclusion which was correct—that modern educa¬ 
tion could only be imparted through a modem language. 

Suppose that the Pasha of Egypt, a country once 
superior in knowledge to the nations of Europe, but 
now sunk far below them, were to appropriate a sum 
for the purpose of reviving and promoting literature, 
and encouraging learned natives of Egypt, would any¬ 
body infer that he meant the youth of his Pashalic to 
give years to the study of hieroglyphics, to search into 
all the doctrines disguised under the fables of Osiris, 
and to ascertain with all possible accuracy the ritual 
with which cats and onions were anciently adorod ? 
Would he be justly charged with inconsistency if, 
instead of employing his young subjects in deciphering 
obelisks, he were to order them to be instructed in the 
English and French languages, and in all the sciences 
to,which those languages are the chief keys ? . . • 
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“We have to educate a people who cannot at 
present be educated by means of their mother tongue. 
Wo must teach them some foreign tongue. The claims 
of our own language it is hardly necessary to recapi¬ 
tulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the lan¬ 
guages of the West. . . . Nor is this all. In India, 
English is the language spoken by the ruling class. 
It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats 
of Government. It is likely to become the language 
of commerce throughout the seas of the East. It is 
the language of two great European communities which 
lire rising, the one in the south of Africa, the other 
in Australasia, communities which are every day be¬ 
coming more important and more closely connected 
with our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the 
f intrinsic value of our literature or at the particular 
I situation of this country, we shall see the strongest 
i reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
I tongue is that which would be most useful to our 
u native subjects.”^ 

- The Orientalists were routed by the irresistible 
logic and the matchless power of Macaulay’s Minute. 
It was decided that education should be imparted 
to the people of India through the medium of the 
English language. Nineteen years after, this decision 
was supplemented by the famous Education Despatch 
of 1854, which provided that primary education 
should be imparted in Indian schools through the 
Indian vernaculars, and should lead up to higher 
education in English. This is the educational policy 
of India to the present day. 

On the 20th March 1835, Lord William Bentinck 
left India after a benevolent and successful rule of 
seven years. In the graphic words of Macaulay, 
inscribed on the pedestal of Bentinck’s statue in 

^ Hocanlaj’A Hiaute, dated 2nd Febroaxy 163^ 
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Calcutta, h0 " uever forgot that the end of government 
is the happiness of the governed.” 

After his retirement from India, Lord William 
Bentinck was elected Member of Parliament in the 
Liberal interest for the city of Glasgow in 1837; but 
he spent a good deal of his time in France, where his 
friend Louis Philippe was then king, and he died in 
Paris in June 1839. The calumnies and censure with 
which privileged classes had assailed him in India 
passed away; and fourteen years after his death. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who had been his colleague in 
India, spoke of Bentinck’s administration in his evi¬ 
dence before the Lords’ Committee in words which 
have received universal assent from the people of 
India. 

“ I must bear ray testimony to Lord William^ 
Bentinck, that although the honour of having estab¬ 
lished our dominion in India belongs to others, to 
Lord William Bentinck belongs the great praise of 
having placed our dominion in India on its proper 
foundation in the recognition of the great principle 
that India is to bo governed for the benefit of the 
Indians, and that the advantages which we derive from 
it should only be such as are incidental and inferential 
from that course of proceeding.” ^ * 

There is no doubt that men like Munro, Elphin- 
stone, and Bentinck, Trevelyan, Metcalfe, and Macaulay, 
set this high ideal before them in their administration 
of India; and if it had been possible for one nation 
to work in the interests of another, India to-day would 
have been governed “ for the benefit of the Indians.” 
But it is not in human nature for one race to work for 
another; and it were idle to ignore the fact that all 
Indian interests, commercial, industrial, economic, and 
financial, have been subordinated to the interests of 

Evidence. Second Report from the Seleot Committee 
— jr* ^BUBO of Lords, 1853, p. 159. 
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England down to the present time. Mankind has yet 
discovered no method of ruling a subject nation for 
the benefit of that nation except by conceding to 
them some band in the administration of their own 
concerns, some degree of representation and self- 
government And until this policy is adopted in 
India, the words that “ India is to be governed for | 
the benefit of the Indians ” will remain an idle . 
maxim, if not a cruel satire. 



CHAPTER XX 


ELPHINSTONE IN BOMBAY (1817-1827) 


The dominions of Baji Rao, tho last of the Mahratta 
Peshwas, were annexed in 1817, and he himself was 
captured, after a long pursuit, in the following year* 
He retired on a pension, and his extensive territory 
now forms the most important portion of the Province 
of Bombay. 

The duty of settling this wide tract of country fell 
on one of the ablest and best servants of the Com¬ 
pany, Mountstuart Elphinstone, son of the eleventh 
Lord Elphinstone, had come out to India in 1796, as 
has been stated in the last chapter, and after varied 
experience had been appointed to Poona in 1811. In 
1818 he was appointed Commissioner of the terri¬ 
tories annexed from Baji Rao, 

No better selection could have been made. Junior 


to Thomas Munro by nearly twenty years, Elphinstone 
had the same capacity for revenue work, the same 
sympathy with the people, the same literary instincts, 
the same broad and statesmanlike desire to promote 
the prosperity of the Indian Empire. The first half of 
the nineteenth century produced a number of great 
administrators in India, distinguished no less by t^heir 
sympathy with the people than by their capacity 
for organisation and work. But it is perhaps no 
injustice to the other meritorious servants of the 


East India Company of this period to acknowledge 
that Munro of Madras and Elphinstone of Bombay 
l^lTOrA .head and shoulders above the rest. It is a 


34S 
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melanclioly reflection which forces itself oa all 
thoughtful observers that this class of sympathetic 
administrators became rarer in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century; and that a desire to repress the 
political advance of the people, rather than to promote 
their prepress and self-government, has often influ¬ 
enced later administration. 

Elphinstone’s “ Report on the Territories Conquered 
from the Peshwa,” submitted to the Governor-General 
in October 1819, is a masterly account of the coimtry 
and of the measures adopted for its settlement. It is 
a voluminous paper, and covers nearly seventy folio 
pages of the fourth volume of “ East India Papers,” 
and all that we can do here is to make a few extracts. 

Village Communities. 

" In whatever point of view we examine the Native 
Government in the Deccan, the first and most im¬ 
portant feature is, the division into villages or town¬ 
ships. These Communities contain in miniature all 
the materials of a State within themselves, and are 
almost sufiicient to protect their members, if all other 
governments are withdrawn. Though probably not 
compatible with a very good form of government, they 
are an excellent remedy for the imperfections of a bad 
one; they prevent the bad eflfects of its negligence and 
weakness, and even present some barrier against its 
tyranny and rapacity. 

“ Each village has a portion of ground attached 
to it, which is committed to the management of the 
inhabitants. The boundaries are carefully marked 
and jealously guarded. They are divided into fields, 
the limits of which are exactly known; each field has 
a name and is kept distinct^ even when the cultivation 
of it has long been abandoned. The viUag^rs are 
almost entirely cultivators of the ground, 
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addition of the few traders and artisans that are 
required to supply their wants. The head of each 
village is the Patil, who has under him an assistant, 
called a Chaugulla, and a clerk called a Kulkami. 
There are, besides, twelve village officers, well known 
by the name of the Bara Baloti. These"^ are> the 
astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber, &c,, but 
the only ones who arc concerned in the administration 
of the government are the Sonar or Potdar, who is 
silversmith and assayer of money, and the Mhar, who, 
in addition to various other important duties, acts as 
watchman to the village. Each of these classes con¬ 
sists of one or more individuals, according as their 
original families have branched out. The Mhars are 
seldom fewer than four or five, and there are besides, 
where those tribes are numerous, very frequently 
several Phils or Ramoshis, employed also as watch¬ 
men, but performing none of the other duties of the 
Mhar. 

The Patils are the most important functionaries 
in the villages, and perhaps the most important class 
in the country. They hold office by a grant from the 
Government (generally from that of the Moguls), are 
entitled by virtue of it to land and fees, and have 
various little privileges and distinctions, of which they 
are as tenacious as of their land. Their office and 
emoluments are hereditary, and saleable with the 
consent of the Government, but are seldom sold, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, though a partner 
is sometimes admitted, with a careful reservation of 
the superiority of the old possessor. The Patil is head 
of the police and of the administration of justice in 
his village, but he need only be mentioned here as an 
officer of revenue. In that capacity he performs on a 
small scale what a Mamlatdar or a Collector does on 
ajlayge ; he allots the land to such cultivators as have 
Jll prpperty of their own, and fixes the rent 
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which each has to pay; he collects the revenue for 
Grovernment from all the Rayats; conducts all its 
arrangements with them, and exerts himself to pro¬ 
mote the cultivation and the prosperity of the village. 
Though originally the agent of the Government, he is 
now regarded as equally the representative of the 
Rayats, and is not less useful in executing the orders 
of the Government than in asserting the rights, or at 
least in making known the wrongs, of the people.” 

Mirasdars or Peasant Proprietors, 

“ A large portion of the Rayats are the proprietors 
of their estates, subject to the payment of a fixed Land- 
Tax to Government; that their property is hereditary 
and saleable, and they are never dispossessed while 
they pay their tax, and even then they have for a 
long period (at least thirty years) the right of reclaim¬ 
ing their estate on paying the dues of Government. 
Their Land-Tax is fixed, but the late Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment loaded it with other impositions, which reduced 
that advantage to a mere name; yet so far, however, 
was this from destroying the value of their estates, 
that although the Government took advantage of 
their attachment to make them pay considerably more 
than an Upri, and though all the Mirasdars were, in 
ordinary cases, obliged to make up for failures in the 
payment of each of their body, yet their lands were 
saleable, and generally at ten years’ purchase. . . . 

“An opinion prevails throughout the Mahratta 
country, that under the old Hindu Government all the 
land was held by Mirasis, and that the Upris were 
introduced as the old proprietors sank under the 
tyranny of the Mohammedans. This opinion is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the greater part of the fields 
now cultivated by Upris are recorded in the village 
books as belonging to absent proprietors; and aSbr^, 
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when combined with circumstances observed in other 
parts of the peninsula, and with the light Land-Tax 
authorised by Manu, a strong presumption that the 
revenue system under the Hindus (if they had a 
uniform system) was founded on private property in 
the soil.” 


Changes under the British Rule. 

“ The outline of the revenue system adopted since 
our acquisition of the country is contained in my letter 
dated July loth, conveying instructions to the Collec¬ 
tors, and in that dated July 14th, enclosing instructions 
for Mamlatdars. The leading principles are to abolish 
farming, but otherwise to maintain the native system; 
to levy the revenue according to the actual cultivation, 
to make the assessment light, to impose no new taxes, 
and to do none away unless obviously unjust; and, 
above all, to make no innovations. Many innovations 
were, however, the result of the introduction of foreign 
rulers and foreign maxims of government; but in the 
revenue department most of them were beneficial. 
The country, which had been under many Mamlatdars, 
with very unequal extent of territory and power, was 
placed under five principal ofiBcers (I include Satara), 
with much superior weight and respectability. The 
chief authority now resided in the District, and devoted 
his whole time to its affairs, and all subordinate agents 
were obliged to follow his example. The straggling 
revenue divisions of the Mahrattas were formed into 
compact districts, each yielding from Rs.50 to Rs.70,000 
a year, and placed under a Mamlatdar.” 

Evils of a Foreign Governhent. 

“ Many of the evils from which this country has 
hitherto been exempt are inseparable from the intro- 
duQtlon. of a foreign Government; but perhaps the 
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greater may be avoided by proper precautions. Many 
of the upper classes must smk into comparative 
poverty, and many of those who were employed in 
the court and army must absolutely lose their bread. 
Both of these misfortunes happened to a certain extent 
in the commencement of Baji Rao’s reign; but as the 
frame of Government was entire, the bad effect of these 
partial evils was surmounted. Whether we can equally 
maintain the frame of Government is a question that 
is yet to be examined. The present system of police, 
as far as relates to the villages, may be easily kept up; 
but I doubt whether it is enough that the village 
establishment be maintained and the whole put under 
a Mamlatdar. The PatU’s respectability and influence 
in his village must be kept up, by allowing him some 
latitude both in the expenditure of the village 
expenses, and in restraining petty disorders in his 
village. So far from wishing that it were possible for 
the European Officers to hear all complaints on such 
.subjects, I think it fortunate that they have not time 
to investigate them, and think it desirable that the 
Mamlatdars also .should leave them to the Patils, and 
thus preserve a power on the aid of which we must, 
in all branches of the Government, greatly depend. 
Zealous co-operation of the Patils is as essential to 
the Collector of the revenue, and to the administration 
of civil justice, as to the police; and it ought, there¬ 
fore, by all means to be secured. Too much care can- 
ndtybe taken to prevent their duty becoming irksome 
their influence impaired by bringing their conduct 
too often under the correction of their superions. I 
would lend a ready ear to all complaints against them 
for oppression, but I would not disturb them for in¬ 
attention to forms; and I would.'leave them at liberty 
to settle petty complaints their own way, provided no 
serious punishment w'ere inflicted on either party,” 
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Education. 

'' Books are scarce; and the common ones probably 
ill chosen, but there exist in the Hindu languages 
many tales and fables that would be generally read, 
and that would circulate sound morals. There must 
be religious books tending more directly to the same 
end. If many of these Avere printed and distributed 
cheaply or gratuitously, the effect would, without doubt, 
be great and beneficial. It would, however, bo indis¬ 
pensable that they should be purely Hindu. We 
might silently omit all precepts of questionable 
morality, but the slightest infusion of religious con¬ 
troversy would secure the failure of the design. 

‘‘It would be better to call the prejudices of the 
Hindus to our aid in reforming them, and to control 
their vices by the ties of religion, which are stronger 
than those of law. By maintaining and purifying 
their present tenets, at the same time that we en- 
• lighten their understandings, Ave shall bring them 
nearer to that standard of perfection at' which all 
concur in desiring that they should arrive; while any 
attack on their faith, if successful, might bo expected 
in theory, as is found in practice, to shake their 
reverence for all religion, and to vset them free from 
; those useful restraints which eA^cn a superstitious 
doctrine imposes on the passions.” 

Village Panchyets. 

“ But with all these defects, the Mahratta country ^ 
flourished, and the people seem to have been exempt 
from some of the evils which exist under our more 
perfect Government, There must, therefore, have been 
some advantages in the system to counterbalance its ob¬ 
vious defects, and most of them appear to me to have 
originated in on© fact, that the Government, although 
it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them 
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the meaae of procuring it for themselves, l^e ad¬ 
vantage of this was particularly felt among the lower 
orders, who are most out of reach of their rulers, and 
most apt to be Ecglected under all Governments. By 
means of the Panchayat, they were enabled to effect 
a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves; 
and it happens that most of the objections above stated 
to that institution do not apply in their case. . . . 

“ I propose, therefore, that the native system should 
still be preserved, and means taken to remove its 
abuses and revive its energy. Such a course will be 
more welcome to the natives than any entire change, 
and if it should fail entirely, it is never too late to 
introduce the Adalat. . . . 

“ Our principal instrument must continue to be 
the Panchayat, and that must continue to be exempt 
from all new forms, interference, and regulation on 
our part.'* ^ 

It will appear from the preceding extracts that the 
great aim of Elphinstone was to conserve what was 
good in the old institutions of the Mahrattas. It were 
well for the country if Elphinstone’s successors were 
as cautious in introducing innovations. But under 
the administration of succeeding generations of rulers. 
Village Communities have disappeared, and the right 
of peasant proprietors to hold their lands at fixed rates 
has been crushed under increasing revenue demands. 

Elphinstone’s great ability marked him out as the 
most suitable head of the Government, and he was 
appointed Governor of Bombay in 1819, a year before 
Sir Thomas Munro was appointed Governor of Madras. 
It is necessary now to describe briefly his endeavours 
to arrive at a proper land settlement in Bombay within 
the eight years of his administration. 

^ Report on the Territories conquered from the Fesbwa, dated 
25tb October 1819. 
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Bboach. 

In 1821 the Govemor recorded & Minute on the 
land revenue arrangements at Bleach, and did not 
contemplate with pleasure the increase in the Land- 
Tax which had already commenced under the British 
Buie. 

“The assessment is made entirely by villages, 
without any inquiry into the circumstances of in¬ 
dividuals. One of the hereditary revenue oflBcers is 
sent to inspect the crops of each harvest. He makes 
a statement of the quantity of land cultivated with 
each sort of produce by each Ryot, and calculates the 
quantity of each sort that will be produced in each 
field. The sum of these gives the whole amount of 
each sort of grain produced in the village. . . . The 
general principle is to take half of the money pro¬ 
duced by the sale of the crops, and leave the rest to 
the Ryot. . . . 

“ It is always diflfiicult to guess whether the assess¬ 
ment is light or heavy. On the plan here adopted 
it is utterly impossible. An increase of four lakhs and 
a half [;^45,000] has taken place this year: a circum¬ 
stance which I cannot contemplate with pleasure.” ^ 


Ahmedabad. 

On the same date Elphinstone recorded another 
Minute on the land revenue operations in Ahmodabad 
and Kaira, and his remarks betray the same caution 
and hesitation. 

“ lA the Ahmedabad Zilla, the number of villages 
that have been let to the highest bidder, the conse¬ 
quent detection of all sources of revenue, and in some 
cases the raising of the Bigoties by Panchyats granted 


1 Minate dated 15th Angnst 1821. 
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at the suggesUen of the farmer, have a tendency to 
strain the revenue to the highest pitch.” 

SUEAT. 

In May 1821 Elphinstone recorded a Minute on 
Surat, in which ho once more deplored the heaviness 
of the land assessment. 

“ If I were to decide on the present condition of the 
people in this Collectorship, I should pronounce it to 
be very much depressed. The Ryots seem to be ill- 
clothed and ill-lodged, and although some parts of the 
District are highly productive, I should think that in 
others the cultivation was very imperfect. . . . These 
evils are by no moans to be ascribed to the present 
system. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the 
measures now in progress will go far to relieve us from 
the system which we inherited from our predecessors. 
The great obstacle will be the extreme heaviness and 
perhaps the inequality of the assessment.” ® 

The Concan. 

The state of things in the Northern Concan was 
unsettled. The Collector recommended “ that the de¬ 
mand of the Government be fixed at one-third of the 
gross produce, and at a reduced ratio on the inferior 
kinds of soil, to be divided into three, or at the utmost 
into four classes of land; that no rent be paid in kind, 
which is a system expensive to Government and offers 
opportunities of peculation to the inferior native officers; 
that the commuted money-payment be fixed for six 
years; that the rate of assessment be not fixed in per¬ 
petuity, but that a settlement be made for twelve years.”* 

> Minute dated 15th August 1821. 

* Minute dated 6th May 1821. 

^ lievenuc Letter from Bombay to th6 Court of Direotors, dated 
19th April 1822. 
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A separate letter was recorded in the same year in 
reference to Southern Concan, which gives us some 
information with regard to the E^hotes and the rights 
of cultivators generally. 

“ The villages are either termed Kulargee or Khote- 
gee. In the former, each cultivator is understood to 
stand assessed at a certain fixed rental on the public 
records, beyond which nothing can be properly levied 
from him; whilst in the Khotegee villages, though a 
ELhote or head of the village can only levy a particular 
sum from one particular class of Ryots, yet with others, 
either occupying new lands or renting the Khote’s 
own, he may make what bargain he pleases. And 
this naturally leads to an explanation of the only two 
descriptions of tenures prevalent in this ZUla, viz., the 
first Dharekari, and the second Ardheli. 

“ The former of these seems very nearly to corre¬ 
spond with the Mirasi of the Deccan, for he cannot be 
dispossessed as long as he makes good his payments 
according to the custom of the country; and if he can¬ 
not actually sell, he may unquestionably mortgage his 
property, though it is generally believed he may even 
dispose of it . . . 

“ The Ardheli Ryot is on the footing with the Upri 
elsewhere. He is the tenant of the Khote, or of some 
other holder of land, as the case may be. He cannot 
either sell or mortgage what he occupies, because it, of 
right, belongs to another, and he only holds it by suffer¬ 
ance. He may be dispossessed aither by the owner 
choosing to take the land into his own hands, or to 
assign it to some one else, though this latter course 
would be considered a hardship the Ryot regularly 
fulfilled his engagements. These engagements are, 
however, mostly annual, and it is therefore obvious 
the owner of the land might easily effect an ejectment 
by raising his demands till the land would not be worth 
the cultivation. The Ardheli Ryot who njay cultivate 
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rice-land generally pays his landlord half the produce 
in kind. . . . 

“ From the foregoing description, your Honourable 
Court will perceive that the Khotes very much resemble 
the smaller class of zemindars in Bengal.” ^ 

The Deccan. 

We have so far referred to the reports of experi¬ 
mental Settlements in the Western Coast, from Broach 
to the Concan. We turn now once more to the Deccan. 
Mr. Chaplin had succeeded Elphinstone as Commissioner 
of the Deccan, and his lucid reports of November 1821 
and August 1822 cover, with their enclosures, over five 
hundred folio pages of the East India Papers. 

The population of the newly acquired territory, 
including Poona, Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, Dharwar, 
Satara, and the Southern Jaigirs, was estimated at nearly 
four millions. An endeavour was made, in the early 
land settlement, to combine the Ryotwari system, which 
had been introduced in Madras by Sir Thomas Munro, 
with the vilLage system, which had been so strongly 
advocated by the Madras Board of Revenue. The 
settlement made was professedly the Ryotwari, and was 
so essentially; but the individual distribution was left 
with a good deal of latitude to the village officers. The 
new system did not at first essentially differ from that 
which had been followed under the Mahratta Rule at 
the time of their renowned minister, Nana Famavis, 
except that the Mamlatdars or district officers had less 
power in increasing or decreasing the revenue. The 
payments of the Ryots were fixed by the Company’s 
servants with reference to their cultivation and the 
receipts of former times, and the levy of the State 
demand was more rigorous than before. In 1817 the 

^ Revenue Letter from Bengal to the Court of Directors, dated 
a3rd February 1822* 
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revenue of the newly acquired territory was £Soo,ooo ; 
in i8i8 it was raised to 150,000, and in a few 
more years to ;^i,5oo,ooo. The village officials were 
allowed less and less power of interference; the Com¬ 
pany’s servants liked to come in closer contact with 
each individual cultivator; and the Village Communities 
virtually disappeared in a few years in Bombay, as they 
had disappeared in Madras. 

Khandesh. 

The district of Khandesh was under the adminis¬ 
tration of Captain Briggs, who distinguished himself 
in later years by his great work on the Land-Tax 
of India, and his translation of Ferishta’s History of 
India, and who with Elphinstono and Malcolm, Grant 
Duff, Todd, and Horace Hayman Wilson, stands fore¬ 
most among the Anglo-Indian wiiters and historians 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. He found 
in Khandesh “ the dilapidated remains of more than 
one hundred substantially built dams for diverting 
the water into channels for irrigation, many of them 
constructed at prodigious expense,” which attested “ the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the early Mahomed an 
monarchs.” But Khandesh in his time was desolated 
and impoverished. Frequent wars, the incursion of 
the Bheels, and the havoc caused by tigers, which in 
three months had destroyed 500 men, and 20,000 head 
of cattle, added to the miseries of the district. And 
Captain Briggs experienced “ the difficulty of draw¬ 
ing the line between a moderate and a high assess¬ 
ment in the absence of all authentic records of the 
resources.” 


Poona. 

The District of Poona was under the administration 
of Captain Bobertson, and his answers to queries put 
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to Hm by the Commissioners throw ft flood of light 
on the institutions and the condition of the cultivators 
of the Deccan. The Miri^i tenant in the Deccan 
was virtually a peasant proprietor, subject to the 
payment of a Land-Tax to the Government. “He 
is in no way inferior, ” wrote Captain Robertson, 
“ in point of tenure on its original basis, as described 
in the quotation, to the holder of the most undisputed 
freehold estate in England. The ancestors of many 
of the present occupants of the lands of the Deccan 
were probably holders of land antecedent to the 
Musalman conquest of their country, on the condition 
of paying a reddendum equal to a sixth part of the 
produce of the land they held.” “ If I were to make 
any such distinction respecting the payment made 
by the Thalkaris [Mirasi tenants] of the Deccan, I 
should term it a tax and not a rent.” ^ Modem 
administrators who speak of the cultivators’ rights 
to the soil in Southern India, and the Zemindars’ 
rights to the soil in Northern India, as the creation of 
British legislation, will find from the voluminous reports 
of early British administrators that private property 
in the soil, heritable and transferable, was stronger 
in India before the British conquest than under 
modem revenue settlements. The soil belonged to 
the nation and not to the State, and the State 
was never entitled to anything except a Tax —a 
fixed Tax —^from the Mirasdars. 

Captain Robertson’s remarks on the common 
possession of villages by families of cultivators are 
equally instructive. 

“ Every original paper relating to Thalkaris [Mirasi 
tenants] and their occupation of land, every return 
I have obtained from the districts concerning them 
and the ancient distribution of land, proves beyond 

1 Paragraphs 19, 20, and 22 of Robertson’s Report, dated lotb 
October 1S21. 
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a shadow of doubt that at a former time the whole 
of the arable land of each village was apportioned 
out among a certain number of families. . . . Their 
descendants collectively are termed a Jutha; they are 
inferred to possess the whole of the original estate 
among them; they are responsible as a body corporate 
for the payment of whatever is due to Government 
and others for the whole estate. . . . One Jutha ap¬ 
pears to have been selected, either by Government 
or the other Juthas, to perform, through the repre¬ 
sentation of its elder branch, the duty of collecting 
from all other Juthas, and to be responsible for the 
claims of Government on them all; thus collectively 
rendered under one head a body corporate, for the 
discharge of certain obligations and for the enjoyment 
of certain privileges. The members of the Jutha thus 
selected have the distinguishing appellation of Patils, 
and probably always had that or some other distin¬ 
guishing name, and a person of the elder branch of 
it actually in officio as its head is styled Mukaddam. 
. . . He was and is still a Magistrate, by the will of 
the community as well as by the appointment of 
Government; he enforces the observance of what in 
England would be termed the bye-laws of the Cor¬ 
poration; he formerly raised by contribution a sum 
of money for the expenses of the Corporation as 
such, and for the support of his own dignity as its 
head; he suggested improvements for the benefit of 
the association, and marshalled the members to aid 
him in maintaining the public peace; he dispensed, 
and still dispenses, civil justice as a patriarch to those 
who choose to submit to his decision as referee or 
arbitrator; or he presides over the proceedings of 
others whom either he himself or the parties might 
nominate as arbitrators on their disputes.” ^ 

For the rest. Captain Robertson proved the heritable 

^ Paragraphs 26, 27, 30, and 32 of Robertson’s Report. 
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and transferable nature of the Mirasi tenure by many 
documents, and added that “the Mirasi tenure may 
be said to have existed in all villages in this Col- 
lectorship. There are not many in which it does 
not now exist.” ^ This was written in 1821, and 
gives us some idea of the status and rights of Bom¬ 
bay cultivators under Mahratta rule. 

^ Ahmadnagar. 

Captain Pottinger administered the District of 
Ahmadnagar, and reported that “those Ryots who 
are Mirasdars can dispose of or mortgage their lands 
when they like/’ “ The Mirasi tenure has existed in 
this part of India (in common, I believe, with all 
others) from time immemorial; and when I have 
asked about the period of its establishment, I have 
been told I might as well inquire when the soil was 
made. I observe that Mr, Ellis, in his numerous 
replies on Mirasi, states in a note, ' the fact is, that 
the thing (Mirasi) existed in India when the law¬ 
givers of the land wrote; ’ and his authority is, in 
my humble judgment, quite definitive.” ® 

Dharwar. 

The District of Dharwar was under the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. St. John Thackeray, He was an experi¬ 
enced revenue officer, mixed much with the cultivators, 
and gave some characteristic replies to the queries 
sent to him. “ With respect to the personal exertions 
of revenue oflScers,” he wrote, “ in promoting agricul¬ 
ture, I have generally found them more inclined to 
bully than to encourage the Ryots; and their object 
is rather to display their zeal by showing an increase 
of cultivation on paper, than to augment the resources 

^ RobertBOB^s Report, para. 132. 

’ Pottinger’s Report, dated 31st Julj 1822, Answer to Qaei^ 37. 
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of the country, . , • The Kyot cultivates for his profit, 
and when this is adequate, he needs no spur.” ^ 

The Deccan. 

Enclosing these and other District Reports, the 
Commissioner Chaplin submitted his own exhaustive 
Report on the revenue settlements of the Deccan. He 
referred to the previous settlement of Malik Ambar, 
which was as famous in the Deccan as the settlement 
of Todar Mall was in Northern India. Malik Ambar's 
settlement was in the nature of a fixed money demand 
for each village, and his policy was greatly to encourage 
the ancient Mirasi tenure, by which the arable land of 
the country acquired most of the substantial qualities 
of private property.” 

Passing on to the subject of the assessment of the 
soil under the newly established British Rule, Chaplin 
assumed that a cultivator of middling circumstances held 
ten acres of dry land and probably one-third acre of 
garden land, and had two ploughs and four bullocks, 
and made an income of £12 in the year. His ex¬ 
penditure is thus estimated: ^ 

Land-Tax. 4 o 

Proportionate annual cost of bullocks, 
assuming each pair to be serviceable 
for eight years . . . ,150 

Cost of ploughs and occasionally hired 

labour . . . . . . o 16 o 

Seed for dry lands and garden . . 0190 

Fees of officers and village dues . . 0120 

Grain for the cultivator and his family’s 

daily food.240 

Clothes for cultivator and family • . i 10 o 

Sundry necessary expenses . . . 0120 

_ 2 o 

^ Mr. Thackeray's Report, para. 51. 

* Mr. Chaplin's Report, dated 20th Angnst 1822, para. 105. There 
is an error m the totalling of the fiigarea in the original report. 
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It will be seen that a State demand of ^^4, 48. 
out of an estimated income of £12 is less than 45 
or so per cent, of the gross produce which the 
Govenunent originally demanded both in Madras and 
Bombay from the peasantry. But even this tax of 
£4, 4s. out of 12 left the cultivator no savings and 
no resources. It is quite clear that tlie Ryotwari 
system found favour with the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany for this very reason, viz., that there were no 
intermediate landlords or Village Communities to 
intercept a part of the profits. The Company had as 
good a grip over the cultivators as a slave-owner has 
over his slaves, and could take away all that was not 
needed to keep them alive. " It cannot be concealed 
or denied, I think,” said one Director, “ that the object 
of this [Ryotwari] system is to obtain for Government 
the utmost that the land will yield in the shape of 
rent.” ^ 

With regard to the Mirasi tenure, Chaplin wrote 
that it “ is very general throughout the whole of that 
part of the conquered territory which extends from 
the Krishna to the range of Ghats that divide Gung- 
terre from Khandesh.” That “ a Ryot having once 
acquired the hereditary right of occupancy is, together 
with his heirs, entitled to hold it by sale, gift, or 
mortgage, and according to the' usage of the Deccan, 
without previously obtaining the permission of the 
Government.” That a Mirasdar “has a voice in all 
the village councils, has a right of pasture on the 
village commons, can build a house or dispose of it 
by sale." That in Poona the proportion of Mirasdars 
to Dpris or tenants at will “ may be about three to 
one.” That to the north, beyond the Godavari, “ the 
existence of the Miras right becomes less general, and 

Ohaplin also thinks the dairy produce brought 145. annually to the 
cultivator. 

^ Henry St. John Tucker: Memoriala of Indim Government (Lo&doQi 
*853), p. 113. 
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the difference between it and the Upri tenure more 
faint and indistinot.” That in the Southern Mahratta 
country, “ Miras does not exist at all,” but “ permanent 
occupancy is, however, recognised.” That “ the privi¬ 
leges of Miras in Satara are the same as in other parts 
of the Deccan.” ^ 

“The Collector [of Poona] is very properly an 
advocate,” Chaplin wrote, “ for preserving the rights 
of Mirasdars, a line of policy which he strenuously 
recommends in several places; but as nobody, I trust, 
has ever thought of invading their rights, the discus¬ 
sion of the question at any length would be super¬ 
fluous.”® Mr. Chaplin did not anticipate that later 
British administration would virtually cnnfiscate the 
ancient Mirasi rights of the Deccan cultivators. 

Chaplin’s long report ended with an exhortation to 
English officials to observe forms of civil intercourse 
with the people of India. 

“ It ought to bo recollected that since the change 
of Government has inevitably deprived them of so 
much consequence, it is the more incumbent on us to 
continue to them the forms of civil intercourse which 
are yot in our power; and that although we may be 
apt to consider them as far beneath us, yet that they 
held a respectable rank under their native prince, 
which, as we now occupy his place, we ought to pre¬ 
serve to them as far as lies in our power. 

“Young men on their first arrival in India, and 
their first appointment to office, are so prone to form 
opinions entirely at variance with those which I have 
just expressed, and to act on notions so diametrically 
opposite, that I have deemed it proper to inculcate 
these principles to the assistants who have been ap¬ 
pointed to the Deccan; and I lately circulated for 
their guidance the judicious instructions of Sir John 

1 Ur. Chaplin’s Report, paragraphs 107,114, 125,131, 133, 135,136. 

* Ibid., para. 143. 
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Malcolm on this subject. It would, I think, be attended 
with good effect if a code of this kind were given as a 
sort of manual for every one newly arrived from Eng* 
land. The motto of it might be in the words of 
Shakespeare: 

* 0 but man, proud man, 

Brest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.’ ” ^ 

On receipt of this valuable and exhaustive report 
with its many enclosures, the Governor of Bombay, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, directed a gradual survey and 
assessment of the whole of the conquered territories. 
He also insisted on the preservation of the Patil’s 
authority in each village; recommended that the assess¬ 
ment should be light and equally distributed; and 
urged on the Commissioner the importance of preserv¬ 
ing the rights of the cultivators under every species of 
tenure in use. The Court of Directors also expressed 
their satisfaction with the proposal of a general survey.^ 
The Commissioner of the Deccan submitted one 
set of survey rules in September 1824, and a modified 
set of rules in February 1825. Sir Thomas Munro 
had reduced the Land-Tax in Madras to about one- 
third of the field produce; and Chaplin adopted the 
same standard for the Deccan in paragraph 7 of his 
Circular issued with the revised Survey Rules. This 
severe State demand has been the ruin of agricultural 
prosperity in Southern India. In Madras the rule is 
still maintained as the maximum of the Government 
demand; in Bombay, while all endeavour to fix any 
specific share of the produce has been abandoned, the 

* Mr. Chaplin’s Report, paragraphs 392, 393. 

^ Revenue Letter from Bombay to the Directors, dated 5th Novem¬ 
ber 1823; and Revenue Letter from the Directors to Bombay, dated 
4th May 1825. 
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actual Land-Tax levied often approximates to or ex¬ 
ceeds one-third of the field produce. Thus Henry 
St. John Tucker’s shrewd remark, quoted above, as to 
the cause of the extension of the Byotwari system, is 
justified by facts. 

The proposal of a general survey still hung fire. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone endeavoured to keep the 
village system untouched in the Deccan. His idea, as 
stated before, was to combine the principle of the 
Byotwari system with the principle of the village 
system. His object was to settle, after a Survey, what 
each cultivator should pay to the State, and then to 
realise this from each village through its Patil. “ The 
Survey will fix the rights and the payment of each 
Kyot, after which the village may be farmed for a 
certain number of years to the Patil.” ^ 

It must be admitted there was an initial weakness 
in this proposal. If the village Patil and the village 
Council were to be deprived by the proposed Survey 
of all their power of distributing the collective village 
assessment among the cultivators forming the village, 
what was the good of keeping up the Patil and his 
Council at all ? If the functions which they had dis¬ 
charged in past centuries of assessing the Byots of the 
village in order to make up the collective State demand 
was to be taken away from them, where was the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining them only as farmers of revenue ? 

The question had been fought out in Madras on 
first principles. The Madras Board of Bevenue were 
out and out “Collectivists,” and desired to maintain 
the village institutions and their authority unimpaired. 
Thomas Munro was an out and out “ Individualist,” 
and insisted on direct relations between the State and 
each individual cultivator, without any interference 
from the village authorities so far as the Land-Tax 

^ Bevenne Letter from Bombay to the Court of Directors, dated 5tb 
November 1823, jgara. 452. 
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was ooncemed. Thomas Munro had his yr&y, and the 
Tillage Communities of Madras at onoe lost their 
vitality, in spite of Munro’s own endeavours to keep 
them up by bestowing upon them other powers. 

These experiments and results carried their own 
lesson. Village Communities could only be main¬ 
tained in India, as they had been maintained for cen¬ 
turies, by leaving the work of internal assessment to 
the Village Councils and Panchyets. A few rules 
might have been framed against excessive assessment 
in view of the produce of lands, and subject to these 
rules the village elders might have been permitted 
to continue their work of separate assessments and 
realisations, and their collective payment to the State. 
Such an arrangement would have had the obvious 
advantage of a continuity of the ancient system of 
India, as well as of leaving an organised popular body 
in every Indian village. But such an arrangement 
was against the very spirit of the Company’s rule. 
The Company’s policy was to deal individually with 
every taxpayer in the land, and to levy as much tax 
as he could pay. Elphinstone himself was so 
far carried away by this spirit as to approve of a 
Survey which would fix the liability of each individual 
cultivator. And after this, when he still desired to 
deal with villages collectively through the headman, 
his plan was open to the obvious criticism that the 
headman’s occupation was gone! 

Elphinstone left India in 1827, and in the same 
year the Court of Directors found out the weak point 
in Elphinstone’s plan, and took advantage of it. 

“If the survey should really fix the rights and 
payments of each Ryot, and if the Ryot has imme¬ 
diate access to redress on account of any infringement 
of his rights, the Patil may be usefully employed in 
the manner adverted to in a preceding paragraph of 
this despatch. The experience which yw have had of 
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the evils produced by the system of revenue-farming 
during the administration of the late Peshwa ought 
to make you extremely cautious in confiding powers 
to individuals which their previous habits and practice 
must render them liable to abuse. Nor can we place 
any confidence ip the security which a moderate assess¬ 
ment, payable by the village contractor to Government, 
would aftbrd against exaction.” ^ 

This was the beginning of the end of the Village 
System. ♦ 

^ Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to Bombay, dated 
23rd May 1827, para. 87. 



CHAPTEK XXI 


WINGATE AND THE EYOTWARI SETTLEMENT IN 

BOMBAY (1827-1835) 

We have brought our narration to the year of the 
departure of Mountstuart Elphinstone from India. 
The land assessment in every Province of India was 
felt at that time to be excessive, not only by the 
people, but also by the Company’s servants and 
revenue officers. In Madras, the revenue officers had 
told Dr. Francis Buchanan, as we have seen in 
Chapter XII., that the heavy Land-Tax impeded 
agriculture and the prosperity of the people, and Sir 
Thomas Mmiro gradually reduced the rate from one- 
half to one-third the gross produce, which last was 
still an excessive tax. In Northern India, Sir Edward 
Colobrooke and successive Governor-Generals had 
implored the Court of Directors, in vain, to redeem 
the pledge given by the British Government, and to 
permanently settle the Land-Tax, so as to make it 
possible for the people to accumulate wealth and 
improve their own condition. And in Bombay, Elphin¬ 
stone had viewed with concern the rapid growth of 
revenue in several Districts, and Chaplin’s decision to 
fix it at one-third the gross produce was calculated to 
give little relief. Throughout the continent of India, 
except where the Land-Tax had been permanently 
fixed, the people groaned under the assessments of 
the new rulers of the country. The Directors were 
deaf to representations, and the servants of the 
Company, who felt the mjustice done to the people, 
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expressed their opinions with bated breath, and were 
powerless to afford relief 

One of the most distinguished Englishmen then 
in India was Bishop Heber. He made a tour through 
India in 1824, 1825, and 1826, and during this 
extensive tour he inquired with great care into the 
condition of the people in the different provinces 
through which he travelled. What created the saddest 
impression on him was the poverty of the people, and 
the heavy Land-Tax which was levied by the East 
India Company in their dominions. Ho did not 
mention this explicitly in his Journal, which was 
recorded with an eye to publication, but in his private 
letters he opened his mind and stated his opinions 
more freely. His letter to the Right Honourable 
Charles Williams Wynn, dated Kamatic, March 1826, 
will serve as an example. 

Neither Native nor European agriculturist, I think 
can thrive at the present rate of taxation. Half the 
gross produce of the soil is demanded by Government, 
and this, which is nearly the average rate wherever 
there is not a Permanent Settlement, is sadly too 
much to leave an adequate provision for the present, 
even with the usual frugal habits of the Indians, and 
the very inartificial and cheap manner in which they 
cultivate the land. Still more is it an eflfective bar 
to anything like improvement; it keeps the people, 
even in favourable years, in a state of abject penury; 
and when the crop fails in even a slight degree, 
involves a necessity on the part of the Government of 
enormous outlays in the way of remission and dis¬ 
tribution, which, after all, do not prevent men, women, 
and children dying in the streets in droves, and the 
roads being strewed with carcasses. In Bengal, where, 
independent of its exuberant fertility, there is a Per¬ 
manent Assessment, famine is unknown. In Hindustan 
[Northern India], on the other hand, I found a general 
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feeling among the King's officers, and I myself was 
led from some circumstances to agree with them, that 
the peasantry in the Company $ Provinces are^ on the whole^ 
worse off, poorer, and more dispirited, than the subjet^s of 
the Native Princes ; and here in Madras, where the soil 
is, generally speaking, poor, the difference is said to 
be still more marked. The fact is, no Native Prince 
demands the rent which we do, and making every 
allowance for the superior regularity of our system, &c., 
I met with very few men V)ho will not, in confidence, own 
their belief that the people are overtaxed, and that the 
country is in a gradual state of impoverishment. The 
Collectors do not like to make this avowal officially. 
Indeed, now and then, a very able Collector succeeds 
in lowering the rate to the people, while by diligence 
he increases it to the State. But, in general, all 
gloomy pictures are avoided by them as reflecting on 
themselves, and drawing on them censure from the 
Secretaries at Madras or Calcutta, while these, in their 
turn, plead the earnestness with which the Directors 
at home press for more money. 

“ I am convinced that it is only necessary to draw 
less money from the peasants, and to spend more of 
what is drawn within the country, to open some door 
to Indian industry in Europe, and to admit the natives 
to some greater share in the magistracy of their own 
people, to make the Empire as durable as it would be 
happy.” ^ 

It will appear from the above account, that while 
there were few officials in India who did not know the 


I Bishop Heber’a Memoirs and Correspondence, by bis Widow, Lon¬ 
don, 1830, vol. ii. p. 413, The italics are our own. There has been 
Boxne reduction in the Land-Tax in Bombay and Madras since Bishop 
Heber’s time; but it Is still excessive, and, what is worse, uncertain; 
and it still “ keeps the people, even in favourable years, in a state of 
abject penury.*' “ To draw less money from the peasant^ and to spend 
more of what is dray^n within the country/’ are the remedies against 
poverty and famines in India, more needed to-day than they were 
seventy-five years aga 
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people to be overtaxed, tbey were unwUlmg to make 
the avowal openly. It is, however, to the honour of 
the Service that, when questioned on the subject openly 
in England, some of them stated their opinions in the 
most emphatic manner. Robert Richards was one of 
them; and some of his replies given to the Committee 
of the House of Commons deserve to be quoted* 

“ Where the revenue is collected, as it is in India, 
on the principle of the Government being entitled to 
one half of the gross produce of the soil, and vast 
numbers of officers, whose acts it is impossible to con¬ 
trol, are also employed in the realisation of this revenue, 
it is a moral impossibility for any people whatever to 
live or prosper so as to admit of a very extensive com¬ 
mercial intercourse being carried on with them. . . . 

‘"It maybe done [i.e. manufacture of articles for 
foreign exportation] in lands not subject to the afore¬ 
mentioned exorbitant tax. It may also be the case 
in Bengal, where the Permanent Settlement has been 
enforced for many years, and where its original ruinous 
pressure is no longer so severely felt; but it would be 
quite impossible in lands, for example, subject to the 
Ryotwari Tax, or from lands where from 4 5 per cent, to 
50 per cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
revenue. . . . 

I am personally acquainted with instances where 
the revenue assessed upon certain lands has actually 
exceeded the gross produce. I have also known other 
lands in India where a revenue has been assessed as 
being specifically derivable from rice lands, plantations 
of fruit trees, pepper, vines, and other articles, and each 
portion particularly described; but on comparing the 
assessment with the lands in question, those very lands 
have been found to have b^n nothing but jungle 
within the memory of man.** ^ 

The general feeling of the officers engaged in land 
^ Amwm to Quearid* 2825, 2828, and 2829. 

’ .** *■ l/' 
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assessments in India at last found expression in a great 
and memorable work. To Lieutenant-Colonel Briggs 
belongs the credit of expounding for the first time the 
true nature of the Land-Tax in India, after an exhaustive 
inquiry into the laws and usages of ancient and modem 
times. The East India Company had so far regarded 
India as their estate, and had sought to derive from it 
the utmost possible land revenue, in disregard of ancient 
rights and customs. Against this practice John Briggs 
took his stand. In his great and epoch-making work 
on the subject,^ he explained to Englishmen of his time, 
and of all succeeding time, that land in India had never 
been the property of the State; that the soil was private 
property in India, as among all other civilised nations; 
and that tho State was only entitled to impose a tax 
on this form of private property, as on other private 
properties. 

It is not possible, within our limits, to give an 
analysis of this great work of nearly five hundred pages; 
but it is necessary to place before the reader a few of 
the conclusions arrived at, which have their value at 
the present time as they had seventy years ago. John 
Briggs pointed out that among ancient nations—the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese— 
the right of the State consisted in levying a tax of one- 
tenth of the produce. Among the ancient Hindus the 
right of the King or the State was to levy of grain 
one-eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth, according to the 
difference of the soil and the labour necessary to culti¬ 
vate it.”^ And Briggs showed, after an exhaustive 
inquiry into the practice of succeeding ages,— 

“ That the occupant of the land alone was its sole 
proprietor; that the demand on him for contributing 
to the support of the State was a sort of income-tax, 
viz., a limited portion of the produce of his estate; and 

1 The Land^Tax^ in India, by John Briggs, Loadon, iS3a 

^ Quoted from Menu’s JnititiUes, in p. 31 of Briggs' work. 
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that this portion was fixed in time of peace, but liable 
to increase in time of war; and that, under all circum¬ 
stances, it left a certain surplus profit to the owner, 
equivalent to a rent. Moreover, I hope I have estab¬ 
lished that the Sovereign never claimed to be the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, but of the Land-Tax/' ^ 

The disregard of this cardinal principle by the 
East India Company, and their endeavours to sweep 
away the entire profits from the land, leaving to culti¬ 
vators barely enough to support their lives, were regarded 
by John Briggs as the main causes of the poverty of 
India under British rule, 

“ The flourishing condition of the country under 
the Moghal Emperors is recorded by all European 
travellers who have visited the East within the last 
three centuries; and the wealth, the population, and 
the national prosperity of India, far surpassing what 
they had seen in Europe, filled them with astonishment. 
That the condition of the people and the country under 
our Government presents no such spectacle, is every day 
proclaimed by ourselves, and we may therefore assume 
it to be true. . . . 

“ If I have proved that we have departed from the 
practice of our predecessors, that wo have established 
a system far exceeding theirs in rigour, even in the 
worst of their regular governments, then indeed there 
is some reason to call for a reform, and to hope at least 
for investigation. . . . 

“ I conscientiously believe that under no Govern¬ 
ment whatever, Hindu or Mahomedan, professing to 
be actuated by law, was any system so subversive of 
the prosperity of the people at largo as that which has 
marked our administration. . . . 

Although we have everywhere confessed that the 
heavy pressure of taxation was the most cruel injury 
they sustained, we have in no instance alleviated that 

i Ihid.^ p. 10a 
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pressure. So far from it, we have applied a false 
measure for fixing the impost, that of money instead 
of produce; wo have pretended to abolish minor taxes 
on other classes, but have laid the amount on the land¬ 
holder ; and by minute scrutiny into every individual's 
concerns, have, under the plea of justice to ourselves, 
in many instances deprived the cultivators of the 
means they enjoyed of paying the heavy taxes from 
which they sought relief under us, till by rigid exac¬ 
tions we have increased our own revenue and reduced 
the people to the condition of mere labourers. This 
is the professed maxim of our rule, the certain and 
inevitable result of taking the whole surplus profit of 
land. . . . 

“ Having assumed that the Government is the sole 
landlord, it [the present Government] considers the 
land to be the most profitable source of all revenue; 
it employs a host of public servants to superintend the 
cultivator; and it professes to take all the profit. A 
Land-Tax like that which now exists in India, profess¬ 
ing to absorb the whole of the landlord’s rent, was 
never known under any Government in Europe or 
Asia."^ 

A great and thoughtful work like this would have 
created a revolution in any other country in the world. 
In India it did not produce the slightest change in the 
procedure of the Bombay revenue officials. The Sur¬ 
vey Settlements, recommended by Elphinstone, had 
already been co m menced by Pringle of the Bombay 
Civil Service in 1824-28; and the Settlements were 
conducted on untrue and exaggerated estimates of the 
produce of the soil, and therefore led to disastrous 
results. 

“ His [Pringle’s] assessment was based on a measure¬ 
ment of fields, and an estimate of the yield of various 

> The Prtaaa Land Tax in India, by John Briggs, pp. 393, 410,414, 
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soils, as well as of the cost of cultivation; the principle 
adopted being to fix the Government demand at 55 
per cent, of the net produce. . . . The preliminary 
work of measurement was grossly faulty, and the 
estimates of produce which formed such an important 
element in the determination of the assessment, and 
which had been prepared in the most elaborate manner, 
were so erroneous as to be worse than useless. But 
meanwhile the Settlement had been introduced, and with 
the result of aggravating the evils it had been designed 
to remove. From the outset it was found impossible 
to collect anything approaching to the full revenue. 
In some districts not one half could be realised. 
Things now went rapidly from bad to worse. Every 
year brought its addition to the accumulated arrears 
of revenue, and the necessity for remission or modifica¬ 
tion of rates. . . . Every eftbrt, lawful and unlawful, was 
made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, 
who were subjected to torture, in some instances, cruel 
and revolting beyond all description, if they would 
not or could not yield what was demanded. Numbers 
abandoned their homes, and fled into the neighbouring 
Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown out 
of cultivation, and in some Districts no more than a 
third of the cultivable area remained in occupation.” ^ 

The system was eventually abandoned. A re- 
survey was commenced in 1835 by Qoldsmid of the 
Bombay Civil Service and Lieutenant Wingate, after¬ 
wards Sir George Wingate. 

" Abandoning all attempts to arrive at a theoretical 
ideal of assessment by endeavouring to discover the 
yield of soils and ass^[ning a certain proportion of 
them as the Government demand, the Survey officers 
adopted the simple expedient of ascertaining the 
average character and depth of soil in each field, and 
classing it accordingly; no more than nine gradations 
* Bd|kba7 adniinistratfon Report of 1873-73, p. 41. 
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of valuation being employed for the purpose. In fix¬ 
ing the rates of assessment they were guided by purely 
practical considerations as to the capability of the land 
and the general circumstances of the District.'* ^ 

In spite of the official approval of this latter system, 
the reader will perceive that the new method was 
wrong in principle. The principle of fixing the assess¬ 
ment on the basis of the average produce of tho fields 
was the ancient and correct principle; though Pringle 
failed because he worked it badly. The new method 
of fixing the assessment by ascertaining the average 
character and depth of soil ” was absurd on the 
face of it; though Wingate succeeded because he 
worked it with that moderation and leniency which 
was a part of his nature. A geological examination 
of the soil is not a safe basis for an estimate of its 
produce; and the continuous increase in the land 
revenue in later settlements, made on this unreliable 
basis, has led to impoverishment and widespread dis¬ 
tress in the Province. 

The Survey, which commenced in 183 5, is the com¬ 
mencement of the present land revenue system of Bom¬ 
bay ; and the first Regular Settlement in that Province 
was commenced in the following year, on the eve of 
the accession of Queen Victoria. It is necessary to 
examine this Settlement somewhat minutely, because 
it is virtually the system which is followed in Bombay 
down to the present time. 

The Settlement operations were carried on for 
many years, and were gradually extended to the whole 
of the Province. As experience widened, it was thought 
necessary to gather up the results and to formulate 
rules for future guidance. This was done in 1847 by 
what is known as the Joint Report, signed by H. E. 
Goldsmid, Captain Wingate, and Captain Davidson.® 

^ Bombay AdministTation Report of 1872-73, p. 42. 

^ Joint Report, dated 2nd August 1847. 
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The principles of the Settlement, as explained in 
the Joint Report, were, Firstly^ that it was based on 
the assessment of each field separately, and not of 
holdings or villages collectively; Secondly^ that it 
granted long leases for thirty years instead of the 
short leases which had preceded; and Thirdly, that it 
abandoned the basis of produce-estimates, and sub¬ 
stituted the estimated value of lands as the basis of 
assessment. A few extracts from the Joint Report 
will make this clear. 

The cultivator’s title to the occupation of the 
fields is indestructible while he continues to discharge 
the assessment laid upon them, though his engage¬ 
ment for each be annually renewed; and by placing 
the assessment upon each field, instead of on his whole 
holding, he is enabled, when circumstances make the 
course desirable, to relinquish any of the former or 
take up others which may bo unoccupied, so as to 
accommodate the extent of his liabilities to his means 
to meet them. The fixed field assessment for the term 
of thirty years, introduced by our surveys, thus secures 
to the cultivator the full advantages of a thirty years' 
lease without burdening him with any condition be¬ 
yond that of discharging the assessment for the single 
year to which his engagement extends.” 

‘'We have retained the practice of referring every 
variety of soil to one of nine classes which experience 
has proved to afford a sufficiently minute classification 
for all practical purposes. But in preference to trust¬ 
ing entirely to the judgment of the Classer for deter¬ 
mining to what class any particular soil should be 
referr^, we have formed a set of rules for the purpose 
of determining the soils which should fall into any 
class. The fertility of a soil in this country, or at 
least in all parts of it to which our operations have 
yet extended, being chiefly dependent on its power of 
imbibing and retaining moisture, and as this quality is 
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maixjly affected by depth, we have chosen the latter 
peculiarity as the principal regulating influence in the 
formation of our estimates.” 

“ If all soils of the same depth were of uniform 
fertility the depth alone would suffice to determine 
thoir class, but this is not the case. . . , We deem it 
sufficient for the purpose of valuation to range them 
[the soils of different degrees of fertility] under three 
orders, which again are distributed among the nine 
classes of our scale on a consideration of their depth, as 
will be readily understood from the following table: 




Soils of the 

Class. 

Relative value 
of class ill 
annas or i6ths 
of a rupee. 

First Order. 

Of a line uniform 
texture, varying 
in colour frum 
deep black to 
dark brown. 

Second Order. 

C)f uniform but 
coarser texture 
than the preced* 
ing and lighter 
also in colour, 
which is gener¬ 
ally red. 

Third Order. 

Of coarse gravelly 
or loose friable 
textui‘e,aiid colour 
varying from light 
brown to grey. 

1 

l6 

Depth in cubits 
(i cubit=ii ft.). 

li 

Depth in cubits 
(i cubits ft.). 

Depth in cubits 
(i cublts=ii ft). 

2 

H 

ij 

iS 

• • • 

3 

12 



• • ■ 

4 

XO 

1 

li 

» • • 

5 

8 

} 

I 

a • • 

6 

6 

i 

s 

J 

7 


i 

i 

1 

8 

3 

... 

i 

i 

9 

2 

... 

... 

i 


“ The flrst eolumn of this table contains the nine 
classes of our scale; the second, the relative values of 
those, estimating the highest at sixteen annas or one 
rupee, which is the mode of valuation most familiar 
to natives.” 
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Detailed figured statements should be furnished, 
exhibiting the source and amount of every item of re¬ 
venue hitherto derived from land of every description.’* 
The information thus collected and exhibited with 
that obtained by local inquiries into the past history 
of the District will generally enable us to trace the 
causes which have affected its past condition; and a 
knowledge of those, aided by a comparison of the 
capabilities of the District with those of others in its 
neighbourhood, wUl lead to a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding the assessment to be imposed/' 

“ But instead of a particular sum at which a Dis¬ 
trict should be assessed, it amounts to the same thing, 
and is more convenient to determine the rates to be 
imposed on the several descriptions of soil and culture 
contained within its limits, so as to produco the amount 
in question. And to do this it is only requisite to fix 
the maximum rates for the different descriptions of 
cultivation, when of course all the inferior rates will 
be at once deducible from the relative values of our 
classification scales.” ^ 

The above extracts give us the substance of the 
famous Joint Report, the basis of the Bombay Land 
Revenue system. It recognised the transferable and 
heritable right of the cultivator to his field, but it 
finally swept away the equally ancient right to a fixed 
Land-Tax which the Mirasi cultivator had enjoyed 
under the Mahratta rule. It made an elaborate scale for 
the distribution of the District revenue demand among 
a million of fields contained in the District, but it pre¬ 
scribed no limit to that demand. It substituted for 
the equitable basis of the field produce an impracti¬ 
cable geological basis for the purposes of assessment 
And it let loose swarms of Classers, on a pay of ten or 
twelve shillings a month, to determine the depth and 
mature of the soil in each field in order to fix its 
1 Joint Beport* pams. 9, 41, 42, 43,75, 76, and 77. 
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relative value! The total District demand was to be 
distributed among the fields according to their relative 
values thus determined, but the District demand itself 
was to be vaguely determined from " the past history 
of the District ** and the past condition of the people. 
Thus on the one point on which the people looked up 
to the Government for some assurance after thirty 
years of British rule in the Province, they received 
none; the East India Company and their servants 
would proscribe no limits to their own demand; they 
retained the power to shape the demand, to vary it, to 
increase it, at each recurring settlement, according to 
the condition of the people. No system could be 
devised by human ingenuity better calculated to 
keep an agricultural nation permanently poor and 
resourceless than the system which left to the re¬ 
venue officials the absolute and unrestricted power 
to increase the revenue demand at each recurring 
settlement. The cultivator had no voice in the settle- 
ment of the Land-Tax; he was not consulted in fixing 
that tax; he was called upon, after the demand was 
settled, to pay it or to quit his ancestral land and starve. 

That we are not exaggerating the evils of the new 
system will appear from the testimony of those who 
took a part in the making of the Settlement. The 
Company's charter came up for renewal in 1853, and, 
as usual, there was a Parliamentary inquiry into all 
branches of the Company*s Indian administration 
before the charter was renewed. Select Committees 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons recorded evi¬ 
dence in 1852 and framed their Reports. They 
recorded further evidence in 1853, and the Lords 
submitted three Reports and the Commons six. 
From this voluminous mass of evidence we will select 
that of a young officer, Goldfinch, who had himself 
done Settlement work in Bombay, and described it on 
the 20th June 1853. 
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‘'6714. After the survey was finished, when you 
found a field, say No. ii, of five Bighas [about 
two acres] of land, in the possession of some particular 
person, did the Collector assess the revenue upon it 
arbitrarily, or did he ask the occupant or proprietor 
whether he was willing to pay the amount ? 

" The assessment was fixed by the Superintendent 
of Survey, without any reference to the cultivator; 
and when those new rates were introduced, the holder 
of each field was summoned to the Collector and 
informed of the rate at which his land would be 
assessed in future ; and if he chose to retain it on 
those terms, he did; if he did not choose, he threw 
it up.” 

6720. Does the assessment bear the same pro¬ 
portion to the nett produce of all the villages in that 
District, or does it vary ? 

“ I cannot answer that question; I can only give a 
guess as to what proportion the assessment bears to 
the nett produce of the land.” 

*‘6722. Is there one officer superintending the 
survey for the whole District ? 

“ Yes. 

“6723. Therefore the principle of assessment is 
uniform throughout the Presidency ? 

“ Certainly. 

“6724. What service does the Superintendent of 
Survey belong to ? 

“ He belongs to the Engineers — Captain Win- 

To Goldfinch it appeared that to fix the Land-Tax 
without any reference to the cultivator,” and then to 
ask him to accept the assessment or to throw up his 
laud, was a fair and equitable procedure. It did not 
strike him that the land belonged to the cultivator, 

^ Fourth Report from the Commons’ Select Committee, 1853, 
p. 141. 
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and had been held by his ancestors at a fixed Land- 
Tax; and that the option of throwing up the land 
meant a confiscation of his hereditary property. A 
fuller account of the results of this settlement will be 
given in another work, — Itidia in the Victorian Age. 

It is fair to Captain Wingate to state that he 
worked this bad system with moderation and leniency. 
And it is fair to the East India Company to state that 
they saw the iniquity of the system, and endeavoured 
to prescribe some general limits to the assessment. 
Three years after the renewal of the charter they 
recorded their famous Despatch of the 17th December 
1856, in which they laid down that the “right of the 
Government is not a rent which consists of all the 
surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation 
and the profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue 
only.” And after the abolition of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Sir Charles Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax), 
then Secretary of State for India, recorded in his 
equally famous Despatch of 1864 that he desired 
only to take a share, and only a half share of the rent 
as Land-Tax. 

But these were pious wishes which could not be 
carried into effect when, under the Bombay system, 
the produce of the field and its economic rent were 
never ascertained, and the Land-Tax in each District 
was fixed by an examination into what the people had 
paid in the past, and what they could pay in the 
future. Under such a system, where the cultivators 
were not consulted, and could appeal to no Land 
Courts, the revenue demand was increased at each 
recurring Settlement, and the peasantry remained 
resourceless and poor. 

Lord Canning, who was Viceroy of India from 
1858 to 1862, proposed to permanently settle tihe 
land revenue of Bombay as of other Provinces of 
India; but the proposal was rejected by the India 
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Office in London in 1883. The Majquis of Ripon, 
who was Viceroy of India from 1880 to 1884, pro¬ 
posed that the increase of land revenue should bo 
limited to the reasonable ground of an increase in 
prices; but that proposal too was rejected by the India 
Office in 1885. 

All equitable and intelligible limits to the Land- 
Tax, proposed from time to time, have thus been 
ignored or rejected; and the present system is as well 
calculated to keep the Bombay cultivator permanently 
resourceless as any system that the wit of man could 
devise. The cultivator has accordingly sunli more and 
more under the thraldom of the money-lender; and 
the nineteenth century closed in Bombay with the 
worst and most widespread famine that has ever 
afflicted India. 



CHAPTER XXII 


BIRD AND THE NEW SETTLEMENT IN NORTHERN 

INDIA (1822-1835) 

The Settlement of Northern India, commenced in 
1822, and described in Chapter XI. of this work, 
was a failure. Inquiries needed for the preparation 
of a Record of Rights made no progress. Minute 
investigations relating to the produce of fields proved 
vexatious and futile. The Government demand of 
over 80 per cent, of the rent was severe and im¬ 
practicable. The system broke down through its own 
harshness. A reform was needed, and a true reformer 
appeared on the scene. 

Lord William Bentinck had come to India as 
Governor-General in 1828, and the East India Com¬ 
pany never sent out a truer friend of the people. 
He made a tour in Northern India, and he described 
what he saw in a letter to the Court of Directors. 

“ 2. Your Honourable Court is already aware that 
my visit to the Western Provinces was in a great 
measure prompted by my anxiety to satisfy myself 
by personal observation of the progress which was 
making in the work of Settlements under the ope¬ 
ration of the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822, 
and to ascertain whether it might not be practicable 
to expedite the progress, or to adopt other measures 
equally adapted to secure the objects contemplated 
by your Honourable Court to promote the prosperity 
of the country.” 

" 4. Among the officers whom I consulted, I found 

384 
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no deficiency of zeal, and no want of intelligence; 
but it is nevertheless my duty to assure your Hon¬ 
ourable Court that, to whatever cause the failure may 
be attributable, little or nothing has been effected 
towards a Settlement of these Provinces. 

‘*8. It is with sincere gratification that I perused 
the remarks contained in the 58th paragraph of your 
Honourable Courtis despatch dated the 9th February 
last, which evince your sense of the necessity of long 
leases, and which detail your views, so nearly corre¬ 
sponding with my own, as to the mode by which 
the process of settlement may be expedited, and 
the rights of the subordinate tenanti’y protected.’’ ^ 

In a letter addressed to the Board of Revenue 
in the same year, Lord William Bentinck pointed out 
the main causes of the failure of the scheme of 
1822. Ho condemned the exorbitant Government 
demand of over 80 per cent, of the rental, and he 
had the courage to suggest that this should be 
reduced. 

The Regulation prescribes, he wrote, “ that where 
an increase may bo demanded, the assessment shall 
be BO regulated as to leave the Zemindars and others a 
nett profit of 20 per cent, on the amount of the Jumma 
[Government demand] payable by or through them 
respectively, while his Lordship understands it to be 
a prevalent notion among revenue officers whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, that the allowance in 
favour of the Zemindars should in no instance fall 
short of 30 or 35 per cent, of the Government Jumma; 
and after all may not this be considered as the 
capital by which improvement is to be accomplished ? 

** This however is exclusive of charges of collection, 
and is calculated upon the nett rental. The deduc¬ 
tions to be made in favour of the Zemindar or other 

^ Letter from the Governor-Geoeral to the Court of Directors, dated 
15th September 1S31. 
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proprietor from the gross rental on every account 
is that which his Lordship is desirous of having 
fixed; and whatever may be the proper rate, his 
Lordship desires me to suggest for your considera¬ 
tion whether it would not be more practicable to 
consolidate the whole of the deducted allowances to 
be made in favour of Zemindars from the gross ren¬ 
tal, and to fix it so that it shall operate uniformly 
and universally, instead of being assigned, as appears 
to have been hitherto the custom, at the discretion 
of individual oflficors/’ ^ 

It will appear from these extracts that as early 
as 1831 Lord William Bentinck had grasped the 
cardinal principles of the New Settlement which was 
to follow, viz,, long hoses, which would give landlords 
and tenants a motive for improvement, and a moderate 
Government demand, which would leave with them some 
portion of the profits from the soil. 

Another matter which also received the attention 
of the Governor-General was the preservation of the 
Village Communities of Northern India. This was 
forcibly laid down by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then a 
member of the Governor - Genorafs Council, and 
afterwards Acting Governor - General of India, in 
his famous Minute of 1830, which has often been 
quoted. 

"The Village Communities arc little Republics, 
having nearly everything that they want within them¬ 
selves, and ttlmost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds to 
revolution; Hindu, Pathan, Moghal, Mahratta, Sikh, 
English, are masters in turn; but the Village Com¬ 
munities remain the same. In times of trouble they 
arm and fortify themselves; a hostile army passes 

t Letter to the Board of Eevexiue, dated 7th Apiil 1831, paragraphs 
106 and Z07. 
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through the country; the Village Community collect 
their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy 
pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation be 
directed against themselves and the force employed 
be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance, but when the storm has passed over they 
return and resume their occupations. If a country 
remain for a series of years the scene of continued 
pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot be 
inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return 
whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. 
A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places 
of their fathers, the same site for the village, the same 
position for the houses, the same lands, will be re- 
occupied by the descendants of those who were driven 
out when the village was depopulated; and it is not 
' a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of dis¬ 
turbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient 
to resist pillage and oppression with success. 

" The union of the Village Communities, each one 
forming a separate little State in itself, has, I conceive, 
contributed more than any other cause to the preserva¬ 
tion of the people of India through all revolutious and 
changes which they have suffered, and it is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness and to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a great portion of freedom and independence. 
I wish, therefore, that tho Village Constitutions may 
never be disturbed, and I dread everything that has 
a tendency to break them up. I am fearful that a 
Revenue Settlement with each individual cultivator, as 
is the practice in the Ryotwari Settlement, instead of 
one with the Village Community through their repre¬ 
sentatives, the headmen, might have such a tendency. 
For this reason, and for this only, I do not de^e to 
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see tlie Ryotwari Settlement generally introduced into 
the Western Provinces.”^ 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was correct in ascribing the 
disappearance of Village Communities in Madras 
and in Bombay to the introduction of the Ryotwari 
Settlement. When a settlement is made with each 
individual cultivator, the raison d'etre of Village Com¬ 
munities ceases. The endeavours of Munro and 
Elphinstone to keep the Communities alive, after 
depriving them of their chief function, failed. In 
Northern India too, the Village Communities have 
virtually disappeared within the last seventy years 
through similar causes. The British Government, in 
obedience to Western ideas, endeavoured to fix the 
responsibility of the Land-Tax on particular men— 
zemindars or headmen—until they became the respon¬ 
sible revenue payers and landlords, and the Communi¬ 
ties declined. And in trying also to centralise all 
judicial and executive powers in the hands of its own 
oflScers in the spirit of Western institutions, the 
Government withdrew or weakened the ancient powers 
of the Communities, until they fell like trees whose 
roots had been severed. With the most sincere desire 
to preserve this ancient form of self-government—a 
desire earnestly and eloquently felt and expressed by 
Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe—they nevertheless 
failed in their object because they withdrew the powers 
of Self-Government from the little republics, because 
they centred all powers in their own civil courts and 
executive officers, because they reposed no real trust 
in the old institutions of the people. One of the sad¬ 
dest results of British rule in India is the efiacement 
of that system of village Self-Government which was 
developed earliest and preserved longest in India among 
all the countries of the earth. 

^ Sir Charles T. Metcalfe’s Minate, dated 7th November 183a 
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Lord William Bentinck had now completed his 
scheme in consultation with his Councillors, his Board 
of Revenue, and the Court of Directors; and he con¬ 
vened a conference of ofBcers at Allahabad in 1833, 
over which he presided in person. The result was the 
passing of Regulation IX, of 1833, which is the true 
basis of Land Settlements in Northern India*. By this 
Regulation the majority of judicial cases were trans¬ 
ferred from the Courts of Settlement Officers, estimates 
of produce and of rents were simplified, and the system 

of averao'c rents for different classes of soil was intro- 
o 

duoed. The general use of the field map and the field 
register was prescribed for the first time. The Govern¬ 
ment demand was reduced to two-thirds of the gross 
rental; and the settlements which took sixteen years 
to complete, from 1833 to 1849, were made for a 
period of thirty years. 

The direction of this vast operation fell on a man 
who was worthy of the work. This man was Robert 
Merttins Bird, the Father of Land Settlements in 
Northern India. He was originally a judicial officer, 
and the training ho had received in the discharge of 
his judicial work rendered him better qualified as a 
great revenue administrator. 

The greater part of the measures,’’ he wrote in 
1842, “which have now been carried through, had 
been many years before planned and elaborated 
by me, as measures of a purely judicial character, 
when I was holding a judicial office, and had no 
prospect of ever being employed in the Revenue 
Department. . . . 

*‘A judicial officer has no official facilities for 
bringing plans of general usefulness into practical 
operation. I embraced therefore with avidity the 
offer of the appointment of Revenue Commissioner to 
conduct the settlements of the Goruckpur Division, as 
affording the ready means of carrying out my purposes 
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and testing both the soundness and the practicability 
of my views by actual experiment. . . . 

“ I saw no reason to doubt the assessment of a fair 
and moderate revenue on the land might be so com¬ 
bined with the ascertainment of private rights and the 
cultivation of the Village Communities, that such 
records might be framed, such principles fixed, and 
such sanatory processes put in action, as would cor¬ 
rect the evils Avhich had eaten like a canker into 
the very vitals of landed property and agricultural 
prosperity. 

“On these principles I commenced operations 
at Goruckpur. The late Lord William Bentinck, 
having visited that district in the following year, 
communicated fully with me on my plans, and by his 
command I maintained a constant correspondence with 
him on the subject; the result was his calling me in 
the year 1832 to the office in which the superin¬ 
tendence of the settlements of the North-Western 
Provinces had devolved principally on me. . . . 

“ On the whole, there is, I think, just reason to 
consider that a moderate, fair, and equal demand on 
the land, such as can and ought to be collected with¬ 
out interfering with the accumulation of property, and 
the march of agricultural prosperity, has, generally 
speaking, been fixed.” ^ 

It is not necessary in the present work to go 
through the history of the settlements in the different 
divisions and districts in Northern India; but the 
results of the assessments may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures taken from a statement appended to Bird’s 
Report.* 

^ T. M. Bird's Keport on the Settlement of the North-Western 
Frovinoes, dated 2i6t Jaimary 1842. 

* The statement exoludes tracts permanently settled. One mistake 
in calculation about Hariana District has been correctedL Fractions 
of acres and pies have been omitted* 
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Kame of Bivision and District. 

Total Area 
in Acres. 

Cultivated 
Area 
in Acres. 

Itate of Govern meui 
Eevennej>er Acre 
of the Land in 
Cultivation. 

JDdhi Division^ 


Eupees. 

Annas 


District Hariana « . 

1.657.975 

696,147 

0 

14 


,, Delhi . . . 

364,534 

174,605 

2 

1 


,, Rohtack . . 

844,666 

474,465 

I 

5 


,, Ourgaon . . 

1.160,437 

647.353 

I 

9 


Meerut Divigion — 






District Sdabaranpur . 

1,018,705 

606,847 

I 

10 


„ Muzaifarnagar 

691,706 

392,377 

1 

II 


„ Meerut . . 

1,776.430 

1,034,016 

2 

I 


Balandshahar 

1,025,096 

592,630 

I 

9 


,, Alighar . . 

1,119,238 

900,562 

I 

4 


R fhilJchand Division — 






District Bijnaur . . 

1,027,533 

459,409 

2 

2 

10 

Moradabad . 

Not stated 

Not stated 

Not stated. 

Biidaon , . 

1,450,418 
Not stat.ed 

752,103 


7 


l^ilibeet . . 

Not ttated 


0 


Bareli . . . 

1,116,174 

639,579 


15 


Shajehanpur 

1,309,211 

651,549 


9 


Agra Division — 






District Muttra. . . 

[Not stated Not stated 

Not stated. 

i? Agra . 

935.815 

646,818 


2 

5 

„ Farakkabari . 

1,247,288 

614,253 


6 

0 

,, Mynpuri . . 

1,280,927 

613,423 


4 

0 

„ Stawa . . . 

1,071,756 

477,901 


11 

10 

AUahahad Division — 






District Cawnpur . . 

1 , 497,795 

782,276 


I 


,, Fattehpur 

990,584 

506,905 


12 


,» Allahabad 

1,790,244 

997.508 


2 


Benares Division — 






District Goruckpur , 

4,115,214 

1.927,234 


I 


,, Azimgarh 

1,652,293 

773,616 


*5 



These were the general results of Robert Bird’s work 
up to the date of his leaving India. Ten years after, 
when he was examined as a witness before the Select 
Concunittee of the House of Commons, he explained 
clearly and lucidly the procedure he had followed in 
India. 

** I first of all proceeded to make a survey of ^ 
the land. . . . The next process was to make a map. 
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including every field, exactly in the same manner as the 
English tithe commutation maps. . . . Then the next 
thing was the professional survey of the boundary made 
by an educated officer, that shows the cultivated and 
the uncultivated land, and the real shape of the village 
as taken by a regular survey. . . . We then proceeded 
to investigate the assessment of the Government Land- 
Tax upon that tract. ... As soon as that was ascer¬ 
tained, we fixed the amount of the Government tax we 
should require upon the whole of that tract, and then 
we proceeded to sot down the amount that we should 
require upon each village. . . . The people then came 
forward and met the Collector. They generally met, 
as is our way of doing business in India, under the 
shade of a tree or in an open field. ... In many 
instances objections were made : they said, ' This is 
too high; my village will not pay this; it is a poor 
village.’ They wore then told that we intended to 
have that amount of revenue from the whole tract, and 
that, therefore, if there was any objection regarding that 
village, they must point out who could pay more; and 
this set thein to discuss the matter among themselves. 
. . . The assessment upon the whole tract was not 
strictly maintained; it was not our object to do so; we 
were ready to reduce it if we found cause to do so ; but 
the object of demanding this first in a lump was to 
induce them to look into their own concerns, and to 
come to such an adjustment as they should find to be 
satisfactory.” 

This procedure, as described by Robert Bird him¬ 
self, was by no means perfect: but it was far better 
than that of Bombay, where, according to Goldfinch, 
each cultivator was called upon to take his field ou 
the revenue fixed by Government, or to throw it up. 

Asked what was the proportion of the Government 
revenue assessed by him on the produce of the soil, 
Robert Bird replied: “ My general impression is that 
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it um not above a tenth of the produced And he added 
that ‘'in Madras and other places it is a matter 
notorious now that the error is that the revenue was 
fixed too high at the beginning, and impoverishes the 
peopled ^ 

A fuller account of Robert Bird’s Settlement will 
be given in another work ,—India in the Victorian Age. 
In the present chapter we will only add a few words to 
complete the land revenue history of Northern India, 

When Robert Merttins Bird left India, the work he 
had commenced, and almost completed, passed under 
the control and supervision of a worthy successor. 
James Thomason was the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces from 1843 to 1853, 
and a more kind-hearted and benevolent English¬ 
man never went out to India. His J' Directions for 


i^ttlement Officers,’’ drawn j ;ip iaJL.844. was the first 
complete Code of Land Settlement compiled in India. 
These, with the " Directions for Collectors,” wore pub¬ 
lished five years after under the name of " Directions 
for Revenue Officers,” and continued for many years 
to be the standard of official reference. The under¬ 
lying principles of the Land System of Northern India 
are enunciated in a Preface to these Directions. 

''First, All the inhabited part of the country is 
divided into portions with fixed boundaries called 
Mahals or estates; on each Mahal a sum is assessed 
for the term, of twenty or thirty years, calculated so 
as to leave a fair surplus profit over and above the 


^ Fourth Report from the Select Committee, 1853. italics are 
our own. A tenth of the produce is oousistent with the ancient Hindu 
law of Manu and the Mahommedan law of the Hodaya, and ought to 
be the maximum limit of the Government Revenue where it is not per¬ 
manently settled. In Madras and Bombay the Government revenue 
is still too high and impoverishes the people, The percentage of the 
revenue on the gross produce is between 12 and 31 in Madras, 
according to the Board of Revenue’s Statement submitted to the 
Famine Commission of 1880 (Appendix III. p. 394), and the percenti^fe 
is 20 in some parts of Bombay, according to the Famine Commission’s 
Report of 1901. 
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nett produce of the land, and for the punctual pay¬ 
ment of that sum the land is held to be perpetually 
hypothecated to the Government. 

“ Secondly, It is determined who are the person or 
persons entitled to receive this surplus profit. The 
right thus determined is declared to bo heritable and 
transferable, and the persons entitled to it are con¬ 
sidered the proprietors of the land, from whom the 
engagements for the annual payment of the sum 
assessed by the Government on the Mahal are taken. 

“ Thirdly, All the proprietors of a Mahal are, 
severally and jointly, responsible in their persons and 
property for the payment of the sum assessed by the 
Government on the Mahal.” ^ 

Thomason laboured for ten years to complete the 
great work initiated in Northern India by Lord 
William Bentinck. And if Bentinck had able and 
distinguished colleagues in Metcalfe, Trevelyan, and 
Macaulay, Thomason too trained up under him a 
school of no less distinguished administrators, such 
as John Lawrence, Robert Montgomery, and William 
Muir. They were inspired by that practical desire to 
work in the interests of the people which animated 
Lord William Bentinck; a desire which unfortunately 
became less conspicuous in the last decades of the 
century. Thomason’s good work of ten years was 
recognised in England; and on the 27 th September 
18 5 3 an order was signed by Her Majesty's command 
appointing the wise and able administrator of Northern 
India to the higher post of Governor of Madras. The 
reward came too late: on that very day, the 27th 
September 1853, James Thomason died in the country 
in which he had passed the best part of his life in 
the service of its people. 

Two years after, Bentinck’s wise policy of reducing 

* Selection of Papers relating to Bevenue Snivey and Assessment 
in the North-Western Provinces, 1853, pp. 4,5. 
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the Government demand was more than vindicate<l. 
He had reduced that demand to two-thirds of the 
rental, but in practice, even this was found to be 
harsh and unworkable. Under the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie it was decided by the famous Saharan- 
pur Rules of that the Government demand 

should oe limited to one-half the rental. 

‘‘ The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely 
ascertained, but more certain information as to the 
average nett assets can be obtained now than was 
formerly the case. This may lead to over-assessment, 
for there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per 
cent., is a larger proportion of the real average assets 
than can ordinarily be paid by proprietors or com¬ 
munities in a long course of years. For this reason 
the Government have determined so far to modify 
the rules laid down in paragraph 52 of the Directions 
to Settlement OflScers as to limit the demand of the 
State to 50 per cent, of the average nett assets. By 
this it is not meant that the Jumma [Government 
revenue] of each estate is to be fixed at one-half of 
the nett average assets, but in taking these assets, 
with other data, into consideration, the Collector will 
bear in mind that about one-half, and not two-thirds 
as heretofore, of the ascertained nett assets should 
be the Government demand. The Collectors shSuld 
observe the cautions given in paragraphs 47 to 51 of 
tho treatise quoted, and not waste time in minute and 
probably fruitless attempts to ascertain exactly the 
average nett assets of the estates under settlement.”^ 

* Rule XXXVI. of the Sabaranpur Rules of 1855* It the 

readei^g memory to note^that the great land reforms in Northern India 
were effected, curiously^ once in every eleven years. The first great 
liand Act was Regulation VII. of 1822. Regulation IX. of 1833 
reduced the Government demand to two-thirds the rental, and saw 
the commencement of the New Settlement hy R. M. Bird. In 1844 
Thomason’fi Directions to Settlement Officers were promulgated. In 
1855 the Sabaranpur Rules were passed, reducing the Government 
.demand to half the rental. 
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Thus after the persistent blunders of half a century, 
the Government at last decided to limit its demand to 
one-half the rent. This is now the recognised prin¬ 
ciple all over India, where the revenue has not been 
permanently fixed. In Madras and Bombay the Land- 
Tax is fixed at one-half the economic rent by Sir 
Charles Woods despatch of 1864; in Northern India 
it has boon fixed at one-half the rental by the Saharan- 
piir Rules of 1855. It would be a distinct gain to the 
cause of good government in India if this principle 
were strictly and honestly adhered to. 

But it is the unavoidable result of a system of 
administration in which Revenue Collectors dictate the 
revenue policy, and the people have no voice whatever, 
that the clearest and most unmistakable rules are 
strained, misinterpreted, and evaded. How this was 
done in Madras and Bombay has been described else¬ 
where. How this was done in Northern India, it is 
painful to note. Lord Cannings recommendation for 
a Permanent Settlement of the land revenue all over 
India, made in 1862, and supported by Lord Lawrence, 
Sir Charles Wood, and Sir Stafford Northcote, was 
rejected in 1883, Eeven the Saharanpur Rules, which 
were still binding on revenue collectors, were virtually 
evaded in practice. The purport of the Saharanpur 
Rules is unmistakable. The rule quoted above limits 
the Government demand to one-half of “ the average 
nett assets,” ** the real average assets.” But in 
later settlements the Government interpreted this to 
mean one-half of “ the prospective and potential ” 
rental of estates. If an estate had a rental of 12 00 
a year, the claim of the Government was to a revenue 
of £6S0y or might be £700, on the ground that the 
rental mvjht rise hereafter to ;£^I300 or £1400. More 
than this, while the Land-Tax is still theoretically one- 
half the rental, a number of new taxes for education, 
post-ofl&ce, &c., have been introduced and assessed on 
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the rent, adding to the share of the Government on 
the produce of the soil. Is this not paltering with 
the people of India in a double sense, keeping the 
word of promise to their ear, and breaking it to their 
hope? 



CHAPTER XXIII 


FINANCE AND THE ECONOMIC DRAIN {1793-1837) 

The East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1833 for twenty years, dating from April 1834. The 
financial arrangements which were effected by this Act 
deserve our attention in the present chapter. 

It was provided that the East India Company 
should henceforth “discontinue and abstain from all 
commercial business,” and stand forth only as Adminis¬ 
trators and Rulers of India, It was enacted that all 
the territorial and other debts of the Company “ shall 
be charged and chargeable upon the revenues of the 
said territories” of India. It was declared that out 
of the revenues of India there should be paid to the 
Company “ a yearly dividend after the rate of £10, i os. 
per annum on their capital stock." It was further 
provided that the Company’s dividend should be subjeci 
to be redeemed by Parliament after 1874 on payment 
to the Company of ;^200 sterling for every i^ioo of 
the capital stock.” And lastly, it was enacted that if the 
Company ceased to exist after 1854, or was deprived 
of the possession and government of India by the 
authority of Parliament, they would be entitled to 
demand the redemption of the said dividend within 
one year, “ and provision shall be made for redeeming 
the said dividend, after the rate aforesaid, within three 
years after such demand " 

Comments on these arrangements are superfluous. 
The British nation had spent millions of their own 
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( money in acquiring dominions in other parts of tho 
world; but in India an empire had been acquired, wars 
thad been waged, and the administration had been carried 
: on, at the cost of the Indian people; the British nation 
I had not contributed a shilling. The trading Company 
which had acquired this empire had also drawn their 
dividends and made their profits out of the revenues 
of the empire for two generations. When they ceased 
to be traders in 1834, it was provided that the divi¬ 
dends on their stock should continue to bo paid out of 
tho taxes imposed on the Indian people. And when, 
finally, the Company ceased to exist in 1858, their 
stock was paid off by loans which were made into an 
Indian Debt. Tho empire was thus transferred from 
I the Company to the Crown, but the Indian people 
Jpaid the purchase-money. And tho Indian people 
^are thus virtually paying dividends to this day, on 
the stock of an extinct Company, in the shape of 
interest on Debt! 

It is necessary here to place before the reader 
the Indian revenue and expenditure of the Com- 
pany year by year from 1792 to the year of the 
Queen’s accession.^ 




Land Uevenue. 

OrOBS lloveuue. 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

1792-93. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

• 

3,091,616 

S.SIZ.761 

,3.873.859 

Madras . 

• 

742,760 

2,476,312 

2,222,878 

Bombay . 

n 

79,025 

236,555 

844,096 

Total . 

• 


8,225,628 

6,940.833 

1793 - 94 - 


3,177,028 

5,871,94s 

3,714,160 

Bengal 

• 

Madrajs . 

* 

789,050 

2,110,089 

1,972,224 

Bombay . . . 

s 

82,050 

294.736 

906,745 

Total . 

« 

4,048,128 

8,276,770 

6 , 593,139 


^ Betnms of the OrosB Eevenue, &c., in India ftince 1792. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 22nd June 1855. 
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Laud Revenue, 

rrosB Revenue. 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

1794-95. 

c 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

3.235.259 

5,937,931 

3,863,566 

Madras . 

891,640 

1,775,782 

1,88^332 

Bombay , 

70,238 

312,480 

823,910 

Total 

4.197.137 

8,026,193 

6,567,808 

1795-96. 

Bengal 

3.130,697 

5,694,194 

3,986,744 

Madras 

929,200 

1,894,304 

2,119,196 

Bombay 

64,085 

277,596 

783,057 

Total 

4,123*982 

7,866,094 

6,888,997 

1796-97. 

Bengal 

3. n 8,556 

5,703,906 

4,126,644 

Madras 

900,534 

1,996,328 

2,449,000 

Bombay 

39,724 

315,937 

932,394 

Total 

4,058,814 

8,016,171 

7,508,038 

1797-98. 

Bengal 

3,097,443 

5,782,741 

4351,926 

Madras 

732,983 

1,938.950 

2,665,232 

Bombay . 

38,872 

338,189 

998,169 

Total 

3,869,298 

8,059,880 

8,015,327 

1798-99. ■ 

Bengal 

3,072,743 

6,153,615 

4416,954 

Madras 

856,666 

2,123,831 

3,442,094 

Bombay 

37,007 

374587 

1,280,315 

Total . 

3,966,416 

8,652,033 

9,139,363 

1799-1800. 

Bengal 

3,213,230 

6,498,473 

5,058,661 

Madras 

883,539 

2,822,536 

3,319,547 

Bombay . 

31,364 

415,663 

1,577,182 

Total 

4,128,133 

9,736,672 

9,955.390 

1800-1. 

Bengal 

3,218,766 

6,658,334 

5,420,966 

Madras 

957.799 

3,540,268 

4614387 

Bombay . 

45,130 

286,457 

1,432,832 

Total 

4,221,695 

10,485,059 

11,468,185 

1801-2. 

Bengal 

3,296,303 

7,127,988 

5,647,415 

Madras 

1*095,972 

4,729,609 

5,347.805 

Bombay 

54,571 

305,992 

1,414,825 

Total 

4,446,846 

12,163,589 

12,410^045 
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Land Revenue. 

Gross Revenue. 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

1802-3. 

£ 

£> 


Bengal .... 

3,295,761 

8,380,087 

5.798,858 

Madras .... 

933.108 

4,724,904 

5,117,769 

Bombay .... 

68,015 

359»546 

1,410,253 

Total .... 

4,296,884 

13,464,537 

12,326.880 

1803-4. 




Bengal .... 

3,252,621 

8,060,993 

6,193,638 

Madras .... 

921,646 

4,651,744 

6,306,284 

Bombay .... 

305,861 

558,648 

1,895,483 

Total .... 

4,480,128 

13,271,385 

14,395,405 

1804-5. 




Bengal .... 

3,225,436 

9.336,707 

7,464,291 

Madras .... 

993.849 

4,897,140 

6,312,613 

Bombay .... 

384.740 

715,548 

2,338,279 

Total .... 

4,604,025 

14,949,39s 

16,115,183 

1805-6. 




Bengal .... 

3.311.673 

9,542,430 

8 , 93 ',958 

Madras .... 

1,097,416 

5,014,493 

5,728,164 

Bombay .... 

471.344 

84^486 

2,761,296 

Total .... 

4,880,433 

15,403,409 

17,421,418 

1806-7. 




Bengal .... 

3,296,684 

9,160,149 

9,291,826 

Madras .... 

963,440 

4,602,721 

5,742,829 

Bombay .... 

388,536 

772,869 

2,474,209 

Total .... 
1807-8. 

4,648,660 

14,535,739 

17,508,864 

Bengal .... 

3,729,098 

9,971,69s 

7,760,920 

Madras .... 

1,039,671 

4.927.519 

5,717,228 

Bombay . • • . 

417,186 

770,691 

2,372,142 

Total .... 

5,185.955 

15,669,905 

15,850,290 

1808-9. 




Bengal .... 

3,851,128 

9,816,458 

7,898,924 

Madras , • . . 

1,057,628 

4,968,321 

5*431.151 

Bombay .... 

427,033 

740,276 

2,062,814 

Total .... 

5.335,789 

15.525*055 

15,392,889 

1809-ia 




Bengal .... 

3,706,200 

9,590,880 

7,815,675 

Madras * • • * 

1,184,253 

5*373*191 

5,637,365 

Bombay • • * « 

396,482 

691,914 

2,081,671 

1 Total • • • . 

5,286,935 

15,655,985 

15*534.711 
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Land Eevenae. Gross Eetenua 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

i8io-it. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

3,295,382 

10,682,249 

7,241,839 

Madras 

1,071,666 

5,238,576 

5 . 110,977 

Bombaj 

437,108 

758,372 

1,557.165 

Total 

4,804,156 

16,679,197 

13,909,981 


Bengal 

3,296,905 

10,706,172 

7,058,87! 

Madras 

1,048,844 

5.156,717 

4,619,610 

Bombay 

433.785 

742,726 

1,542,485 

Total 

4 , 779.534 

16,605,615 

13,220,966 

1812-13. 

Bengal 

3,310,874 

10,390,257 

7,222,936 

Madras 

1.159.778 

5,258,244 

4.799,630 

Bombay 

420,3*3 

687,789 

1,493,262 

Total 

4,890,975 

16,336,290 

13,515,828 

1813-14. 

Bengal 

3.310,617 

11,172,471 

7,135,172 

Madras 

892,793 

5,297,088 

4893,224 

Bombay 

400,802 

759.152 

1,589,329 

Total 

4,604,212 

17,228,711 1 

13.617,725 

1814-15. 

Bengal 

7 370,741 

11,155,912 

9,145.560 

Madras 

3,889,555 

5,322,164 

5,134246 

Bombay 

488,998 

819,204 

1,675,200 

Total 

11,749,294 

17,297,280 1 

15,955,006 

1815-16. 

Bengal 

7.566,439 

11,312,896 

9,833,062 

Madras 

3,609,668 

5,106,107 

5,289,476 

Bombay 

467,777 

818,816 

1,937,430 

Total 

11,643,884 

17,237,819 

17.059,968 

1816-17. 




Bengal 

7,875,647 

11,856,953 ! 

10,200,303 

Madras 

3,826,107 

5,360,220 1 

5,201,399 

Bombay 

498,102 

860,405 

1,902,460 

Total 

12,199,856 

18,077,578 

1 17,304162 

1817-1S. 

Bengal 

7,639.154 

11,692,068 

10,685,154 

Madras 

3.856,433 

5,381,307 

5.475.254 

Bombay 

868,047 

1,302,445 

1,885,786 

Total 

12,363,634 

1 18,375,820 

i 18,046,194 
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Land Bevenne. 

Gross Eevenue. 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

1818-19, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

8,548,138 

12,437,385 

11.925,349 

Madras 

3,799,410 

5,361,432 

5,979,04s 

Bombay 

1,143,041 

1,660,200 

2,492,193 

Total 

13,490,589 

19,459,017 

20,396,587 

1819-20, 




Bengal 

8,163,919 

12,245,526 

11,598,419 

Madras 

3.791.931 

5,407,004 

5,694.844 

Bombay 

1,078,164 

1.577,933 

2,395,844 

Total 

13,034,014 

19,230,462 

19,689,107 

1820-21. 




Bengal 

8,139.415 

13,547.423 

11,287,397 

Madras 

3,738,460 

5,403,506 

5.572,489 

Bombay 

1,818,314 

2,401,312 

3,197,366 

Total 

13,696,189 

21,352,241 

20,057,252 

1821-22. 




Bengal 

8,258,903 

13.390,339 

10,841,003 

Madras 

3,708,404 

5.557.029 

5,405,592 

Bombay 

1,761,910 

2,855,740 

3,609,894 

Total 

13,729,217 

21,803,108 

19,856,489 

1822-23. 




Bengal 

8,261,843 

14,312,044 

10,746.301 

Madras 

3,769,369 

5,585,210 

5,072,992 

Bombay 

1,551.592 

3,274,447 

4,264,448 

Total . 

13,582,804 

23,171,701 

20,083,741 

1823-24. 




Bengal 

8,211,251 

12,992,069 

11,397,024 

Madras 

3,741,100 

1,607,088 

5,498,765 

6,228,823 

Bombay . 

2,789,550 

3,228,150 

Total 

13,559.439 

21,280,384 

20,853,997 

1824-25. 




Bengal 

8,081,462 

13,524,223 

13.509,910 

Madras 

3,765,212 

5,440,743 

5,714,848 

Bombay 

1,208,73s 

1,785,217 

3,279,398 

Total . 

13,055,409 

20,750,183 

22,504,156 

1825-26. 




Bengal . 

8,133,625 

13,151,080 

14,456,164 

Madras « 

3,978,682 

5,714,915 

5,704,829 

Bombay . 

1,627,237 

2,262,393 

4^007,020 

Total « 

13 , 739.544 

21,128,388 

24,168,013 
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Land Eeyenne. 

Gross Bevenue. 

Gross 

Expenditure. 

1826-27. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

8,355.800 

14,812,833 

13.904,322 

Madras . • 

3,669,312 

5,981,681 

5,432,562 

Bombaj . • 

1.873.427 

2,588,983 

3 , 975,411 

Total . 

3.898.539 

22,383,497 

23,312,295 

1827-28. 




Bengal 

8,331,604 

14,973,110 

14,012,763 

Madras 

3,605,226 

5.347.828 

6,007,597 

Bombay . 

1.817.873 

2,542,325 

4,033.477 

Total 

3.754.703 

22,863,263 

24.053,837 

1828-29. 




Bengal 

8 , 200,779 

14,833,840 

12,563.550 

Madras . 

3,649,012 

5 , 575,049 

5,502,224 

Bombay . 

1.722.335 

2,331,802 

3,652,786 

Total . 

13,572,126 

22,740,691 

21,718,560 

1829-30. 




Bengal 

8,197.563 

13,858,178 

11,710,870 

Madras . 

3,522,100 

5.415.587 

5,256,647 

Bombay . 

1,585,432 

2,421,443 

3,600,841 

Total 

13,305,095 

21,695,208 

20,568,358 

1830-31. 

8,228,161 


11,532,398 

Bengal 

14,119,914 

Madras . 

3,460,329 

5,358,260 

5,107,020 

Bombay . 

1,650,061 

2,541,136 

3.594,472 

Total 

13,338,551 

22,019,310 

20,233,890 

1831-32. 


11.748,757 

13,464,520 

Bengal 

6,942.324 

Madras 

3,252,117 

4.472.137 

2,167,574 

Bombay . 

1,395,891 

2,096,343 

1,416,079 

Total 

11.590,332 

18,317.237 

17,048,173 

1832-33* 




Bengal 

7,099,249 

12,244,523 

i<^ 539 .S 27 

Madras 

2,940,703 

4,108,061 

4.312,452 

Bombay 

1,441,986 

2,125,340 

2,662,741 

Total . 

11,481,938 

18,477,924 

17,514,720 

1833-34- 

6,637,961 

11,616,954 


Bengal 

9,881,927 

Madras 

3,176,708 

4,358,207 

4,382,368 

Bombay . 

1,629,580 

2,292,207 

2,660,037 

Total • 

11,444,249 

18,267,368 

16,924,332 
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Land Eevonue. jotOiB BsTenne. 


1834-35- 

Bengal 

N.W. Provinces 
Madras 

Bombay . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

« # 

£ 

3.234.336 

4,018,344 

3.256,855 

1,544,183 

15,290,414 

4,899,274 

4,480,025 

2,186,934 

£ 

8,470,472 

1,494,027 

4 . 128,753 

2,591,244 

Total . f 

• * 

12,053,718 

26,856,647 

16,684,496 

1835-36- 

Bengal 

N.W, Provinces 
Madras . 
Bombay . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» • 

3,304,294 

4,217,981 

3,297,602 

1,719.89s 

8,286,287 

4,838,133 

4,599,261 

2,424,444 

7,942,501 

1,640,478 

3.839.758 

2,572,067 

Total . 

$ • 

12 , 539,772 

20,148,125 

15,994,804 

1836-37, ^ 1 

Bengal (includes Excise). 
N.W. Provinces 

Madras .... 
Bombay .... 

3.575,059 

4,478,417 

3,161,490 

1,842,759 

8,618,470 

5,056,489 

4,618,309 

2,705,862 

8,455,287 

1,735,419 

4,172,784 

2,999,878 

Total . 

m • 

13,057.725 

20,999,130 

17.363.368 

1837-38. 

Bengal (includes Excise), 
N.W. Provinces 

Madras .... 
Bombay .... 

3,615.97s 

3,765,973 

3,431,270 

1,858,525 

9,081,014 

4.369,351 

4,819,890 

2,588,565 

8,536,423 

1,807,209 

4,295,036 

2,914,857 

Total . 

# * 

12,671,743 j 

20,858,820 

i 7 » 553.525 


These long columns of dry figures have a meaning 
and a significance, if we read in them the political and 
administrative history of half a century. Every change 
in the policy of the British Government, every leaning 
to a policy of war or to a policy of peace and retrench¬ 
ment, has left its impress on the finances of India, 
And the figures given above are silent witnesses to the 
administrative reforms effected in India from the time 
of Cornwallis and Barlow to the time of Bentinck and 
Metcalfe. 

LfOrd Cornwallis, when he left India in 1793, had 
so adjusted the finances as to limit the total expendi¬ 
ture to under seven millions, showing a surplus revenue 
of a inillion and a half. Within twelve years from 
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this date, the restless and warlike policy of the Marquis 
of Wellesley had increased the expenditure to fifteen 
millions, showing a deficit of over two millions. It 
was this which gave offence to the Court of Directors. 
That venerable head of a mercantile body looked with 
indifference on peace or war in India so long as their 
surplus was safe; the pecuniary returns from their 
territories was the main standard by which they judged 
administration; and when the surplus was changed 
into a deficit they never forgave. They disapproved 
of the wars of Wellesley because the wars were expen¬ 
sive ; and they recalled the great Proconsul from India 
in disgrace. 

All through the fifteen years, from 1795 to 1810, 
Bengal had showed a surplus, Madras and Bombay 
had showed deficits. It is not an exaggeration to 
state that Bengal, with its Permanent Settlement, 
yielding a steady and unvarying income from the soil, 
enabled the British nation to build up their Indian 
Empire. Bengal paid the expenses of ambitious wars 
and annexations in Northern and Southern India. 
Madras and Bombay never paid the total cost of their 
own admistration during these years; Great Britain 
never contributed anything towards the acquisition of 
India. 

On the departure of Lord Wellesley a balance in 
the finances was restored once more; and between 
1810 and 1814 the peaceful administrators of India 
reduced the annutd expenditure to a little above thir¬ 
teen millions, showing an annual surplus of two to 
four millions, which delighted the souls of the Direc¬ 
tors. But the surplus disappeared under the warlike 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings; and there 
was a deficit again in 1818, when the last Mahratta war 
was concluded. Lord Hastings avoided the wrath of 
the Directors by showing a surplus of two millions in 
1822. Bombay did not yet pay its expenses. It showed 
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a deficit of a million, five years after the dominions of 
the Peshwa had been annexed; and Bengal showed a 
surplus of three millions. It may therefore be said 
with strict truth, that the conquests of Lord Hastings, 
like the conquests of Lord Wellesley, were made out 
of resources furnished by Permanently Settled Bengal. 

The Burmese war of Lord Amherst once more 
upset the finances of India, and there was a continuous 
deficit from 1824 to 1827. The revenues of India 
had now increased to twenty-twp millions, owing to 
the extension of the Empire and the severity of the 
Land-Tax; but the expenditure during these years 
rose to twenty-three or twenty-four millions. 

Then were witnessed the striking results of the 
policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform introduced 
by Lord William Bentinck. Even as a financial re¬ 
former, Lord William Bentinck stands alone among 
all British administrators ever sent out to India. For 
financial reforms in India consist, not in bunting after 
new sources of taxation which do not exist, but in 
retrenchment. The excessive Land-Tax was reduced 
everywhere, and fell within six years (1825 to 1831) 
from thirteen millions to eleven and a half millions; 
but the reduction in expenditure more than compen¬ 
sated this loss. When Lord William Bentinck arrived 
in India in 1828, the total expenditure was twenty- 
four millions, showing a deficit of over a million. 
When he left India in 1835, the total expenditure was 
sixteen millions, showing a surplus of four millions. 

Happy it were for India if administrators of his 
type had always succeeded him. But every reduction 
in expenditure in India affects the privileged classes 
of that country, and leads to an outcry ; and Lord 
William Bentinck was denounced as no Governor- 
General under the Company's rule was ever denounced. 
It is not in human nature that British administrators 
should brave the wrath of their countrymen to serve 
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the interests of the people of India; and under the 
present system of government a continuous pressure is 
exerted for mcrease in expenditure, while there is none 
in favour of retrenchment. Expenditure and the 
public debt have increased by leaps and bounds since 
the time of Lord William Bentinck; nor is there any 
possible remedy for this growing evil except to give 
the people themselves, who are necessarily in favour 
of retrenchment, some control in the administration of 
their own concerns. If those who spend have the sole 
control of the finances, the expenditure necessarily in¬ 
creases ; if those who pay the taxes are allowed some 
control, the expenditure is necessarily restricted. This 
is the rule all over the world, and India is no ex¬ 
ception. 

It has been stated above that the whole cost of 
wars in India and of civil adm in istration was paid out 
of the resources of India. It is important to note that 
after paying all these expenses India showed a sub¬ 
stantial surplus during the forty-six years ending with 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 

It will be seen from the figures given above, that 
if there were fourteen years of deficit, there were thirty- 
two years of surplus; and if the deficit amounted 
altogether to nearly seventeen millions, the surplus 
amounted to nearly forty-nine millions. The nett 
financial results of Indian administration was therefore 
a surplus of thirty-two millions during forty-six ypars. 
But this money was not saved in India, nor devoted to 
irrigation or other works of improvement. It went as 
a continuous tribute to England to pay dividends to the 
Company’s shareholders; and as the flow of the money 
from India was not sufficient to pay the dividends, there 
was an increasing debt—called the Public Debt of India 
—adding to the burdens of the taxpayers who had to 
pay the interest. This is the saddest episode in the sad 
financial history of India. 
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In .1792, the Indian Debt, bearing interest, little 
exceeded seven millions. In 1799, it had risen to ten 
millions. In consequence of Lord Wellesley's wars, it 
had risen in 1805 to nearly twenty-one millions, and by 
1807 to twenty-seven millions. It remained almost 
stationary at this figure for many years, but in 1829 it 
had risen to thirty millions. Lord William Bentinck's 
beneficent administration had the effect of gradually 
reducing the debt, and on the 30th April 1836 it 
amounted to twenty-seven millions.^ 

Under an equable arrangement between the two 
nations, India should have paid for her own adminis¬ 
tration, and England should have remunerated the 
Company for building up an empire so beneficial 
to her trade and her power, and so advantageous to 
her sons seeking a career in the East. If both 
nations benefited by the founding of the British Empire 
in India, both nations should have contributed to 
the cost,—India paying for the administration of 
India, and Great Britain paying the home charges. 
But a different policy was pursued from the commence¬ 
ment of the British rule in India, and the result was a 
continuous Economic Drain from India, which has in¬ 
creased in volume with the lapse of years, and has 
^impoverished an industrious, peaceful, and once pros¬ 
perous nation. These results were foreseen by thought¬ 
ful Englishmen in those early years of which we are 
speaking in the present chapter. 

“ This annual drain of ;£^3,000,000 on British India," 
wrote Montgomery Martin in 1838,*' amounted in thirty 
years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound 
interest to the enormous sum of ;^72 3,997,917 sterling; 
or, at a low rate, as ^^2,000,000 for fifty years, to 
;£*8,400,ooo,ooo sterling! So constant and accumu- 

^ The ezact figure is ;^26,947,000. Annual Account of the Terri¬ 
torial Revenues and Disbursements of the East India Gompanr, 
Printed by Order of the House pf Commons, 12th August 1842. 
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lating a drain even on England would soon impoverish 
her; how severe then must be its effects on India, where 
the wages of a labourer is from twopence to threepence 
a day ? 

“For half a century we have gone on draining 
from two to three and sometimes four million pounds 
sterling a year from India, which has been remitted to 
Great Britain to meet the deficiencies of commercial 
speculations, to pay the interest of debts, to support 
the home establishment, and to invest on England’s 
soil the accumulated wealth of those whose lives have 
been spent in Hindustan. I do not think it possible 
for human ingenuity to avert entirely the evil effects 
of a continued drain of three or four million pounds a 
year from a distant country like India, and which is 
never returned to it in any shape.” ^ 

It would fill a volume to quote all that has been 
written and said on the subject of this annual Economic 
Drain, which was increased by the exclusion of the 
people of India from all the higher services. We shall 
content ourselves therefore with the views of four 
distinguished administrators who served in the four 
great provinces of India—Bengal and Madras, Northern 
India and Bombay. 

The Honourable John Shore, bearing a historic 
name, was one of the best of the Bengal administrators 
in the thirties; and he recorded the result of his own 
observations, fully and clearly, in his thoughtful work 
on India. 

“ More than seventeen years have elapsed since I 
first landed in this country; but on my arrival, and 
during my residence of about a year in Calcutta, I well 
recollect the quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction, 
which in those days existed in the minds of the Eng* 
lish population, of the blessings conferred on the 

^ Montgomerv Martin’s London, 1838. Introdnctiona 

to voU* i. and lit. . 
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natives of India by the establishment of the English 
rule. Our superiority to the Native Governments 
■which we have supplanted; the excellent system for 
the administration of justice which we had introduced; 
our moderation; our anxiety to benefit the people—in 
short, our virtues of every description, were descanted 
on as so many established truths which it was heresy 
to controvert. Occasionally I remember to have heard 
some hints and assertions of a contrary nature from 
some one who had spent many years in the interior of 
the country; but the storm which was immediately 
raised and thundered on the head of the unfortunate 
indi'ndual who should presume to question the estab¬ 
lished creed was almost sufficient to appal the boldest.” 

“ I Avas thus gradually led to an inquiry into the 
principles and practice of British-Indian administration. 
Proceeding in this, I soon found myself at no loss to 
understand the feelings of the people both towards the 
Government and to ourselves. It would have been 
astonishing indeed had it been otherwise. The funda¬ 
mental principle of the English had been to make the 
whole Indian nation subservient, in every possible way, 
to the interests and benefits of themselves. They have 
been taxed to the utmost limit; every successive 
Province, as it has fallen into our possession, has been 
made a field for higher exaction; and it has always 
been our boast how greatly we have raised the revenue 
above that which the native rulers were able to extort. 
The Indians have been excluded from every honour, 
dignity, or oflice which the lowest Englishman could 
be prevailed upon to accept.”' 

Elsewhere, in referring to, the drain of wealth from 
India, Shore •wrote: “ The halcyon days of India are 
over; she has been drained of a large proportion of 
the wealth she once possessed; and her energies have 

^ Honourable V, J. Shore’s Note* on Indian Jffairt, London 1837, 
toL ii. p. 516. 
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been cramped by a sordid system of misrule to which 
the interests of millions have been sacrificed for the 
benefit of the few/’ ^ 

John Sullivan went out to India as early as 1804, 
and retired from that country in 1841, after holding 
responsible posts as Resident at Mysore, as Collector of 
Coimbatur, as Member of the Madras Board, and as 
Member of the Madras Council. Ho was examined on 
the occasion of the renewal of the Company’s charter 
in 1833, and he spoke feelingly on the exclusion of the 
people of India from all high appointments in the 
country. 

“ 503. What are the disadvantages under which 
the natives at present feel themselves to labour with 
respect to the British Government ? 

‘‘ Their exclusion from all offices of trust and 
emolument, and from that position in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, civil and military, which they 
occupied under their own princes.” 

509. . . . Does not the system which the natives 
have always enjoyed under the British Government 
compensate to them in a very large degree, if not 
entirely, for their loss of the exclusive possession of 
offices, to which, under the Native Government, they 
considered themselves to be entitled ? 

“ I should say that nothing can compensate thencj 
under such exclusion.” ^ 

The same witness was examined again, twentjij 
years after, when the charter of the Company came up 
for renewal in 1853; occasion he gave his’ 

evidence still more emphatically. \ 

‘'4866. Do you suppose that they [the people of 
India] have traditions among them which tell them 
that the economic condition of the population was 

^ Shore’s Notes on Indian Affairs^ vol, ii. p, 28. 

^ Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee, 18329 
Tol. i. pp« 65 and 66. 
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better in former times under their native rulers than 
it is now ? 

“ I think, generally speaking, history tells us that 
it was; they have been in a state of the greatest 
prosperity from the earliest time, as far as history 
tells us/' 

‘‘4869. How do you account for the superior 
economic state of the people, and for their ability to 
lay out the money which they did in canals and 
irrigation and tanks, if they were wasting more wealth, 
and sacrificing more lives in wars, than we do now* 
specially seeing that the wars were carried on very 
much upon their own territories, instead of being 
beyond their limits? 

‘‘We have an expensive element which they were 
free from, which is the European element, civil and 
military, which swallows up so much of the revenue, 
from that cause our administration is so much more 
expensive; that, I think, is the great reason.” 

John Sullivan did not shrink from the logical con¬ 
clusion of his opinions, when he was asked if he would 
restore British territory to native rule, keeping the 
military control of the Empire in British hands. 

“ 4890. You would restore a great deal of terri¬ 
tory to native rulers upon principles of justice ? 

“ Yes. 

“Because we have become possessed of them by 
violence or by other means without any just right or 
title ? 

“ I would do so upon principles of justice and upon 
principles of financial economy/’ ^ 

Few of John Sullivan’s contemporaries went so far 
as he did, but most of them knew and felt the in¬ 
justice of the entire exclusion of the people of India 
from the control of their own affairs. 

Holt Mackenzie, whose distinguished work in the 

1 Third Keport of the Select CoDoinittee, 1853, pp. 19 and 20. 
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land revenue settlement of Northern India has been 
referred to in Chapter XI. of this work, recorded the 
following remarks in his Minute on the Revenue and 
the Judicial Administration of India in 1830; and 
this Minute was embodied in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1833. 

“Nothing can be more striking than the scorn 
with which the people have been practically treated at 
the hands of even those who were actuated by the 
most benevolent motives; for, since the world began, 
there is probably no example of a Government carry¬ 
ing the principle of absolutism so completely through 
the civil administration of the country, if that can be 
called civil which is in its spirit so military; nay, 
which sets the people aside in the management of 
their own concerns much more than the Sepoy in 
the government of the army. The principle pervades 
every act. from the highest exercise of legislative power 
to the appointment of the meanest public oflScer. . . . 
It seems to be vain to think that we can by any legis¬ 
lative provision secure the community from extortion 
and vexation, if we once allow or require the Govern¬ 
ment officers to interfere perpetually in the minute 
details of the people’s business. We have, unfor¬ 
tunately, acted on an opposite principle, interfering 
in almost everything, neglecting popular institutions 
where they exist, and never attempting to create them; 
when wanting.”^ 

But the man who spoke with the greatest authority 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1832 was Sir John Malcolm, whose name is con¬ 
nected with those of Munro and Elphinstone as 
builders of the British Indian Empire, and the most 
able and sympathetic rulers of the people in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He had distinguished 
himself in two Mahratta wars by his success and 

^ Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated let October 1830, para, 67. 
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valour; he had won the confidence of the Indian 
soldiery as well as of the civil population by his 
courtesy and kindness; and after the meritorious 
service of over a quarter of a century he had suc¬ 
ceeded Elphinstone in the high post of Governor of 
Bombay in 1827. When, therefore, he was examined 
as a witness before the House of Commons in 1832, 
he spoke, on the condition of the people of India 
under British rule, with a knowledge and authority 
which few Englishmen of his or any later time 
equalled, and which none ever surpassed. 

‘*278. In your opinion, was the substitution of 
our government for the misrule of the native princes 
the cause of greater prosperity to the agricultural and 
commercial part of the population ? 

“ I cannot answer this in every Province of India, 
but I shall as far as my experience enables me. I do 
not think the change has benefited, or could benefit, 
either the commercial, the monied, or the agricultural 
classes of many of the native States, though it may 
be of others. It has not happened to me ever to see 
countries better cultivated, and so abounding in all 
produce of the soil, as well as commercial wealth, than 
the Southern Mahratta Districts, when I accompanied 
the present Duke of Wellington to that country in 
the year 1803;! particularly here allude to those large 
tracts near the borders of the Krishna. Poona, the 
capital of the Peshwa, was a very .wealthy and thriving 
commercial town, an^ there was as much cultivation 
in the Daccan as it was possible so arid and un¬ 
fruitful a country could admit. , . , 

With respect to Malwa ... I had ample means 
afforded me, as the person appointed to occupy that 
territory and to conduct its civil, military, and political 
administration, to learn all that the records of the 
Government could teach, and to obtain from other 
sources full information of this country; and I certainly 
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entered upon mj duties with the complete conviction 
that commerce would be unknown, and that credit 
could not exist. ... I found, to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the first commercial and monied 
men of Rajputana, Bundelkhand, and Hindustan 
[Northern India], as well as with those of Gujrat, 
dealings in money to a large amount had continuously 
taken place at Ujjain and other cities, where Soucars 
or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing 
state, and that goods to a great amount had not only 
continuously passed through the Province, but that the 
insurance offices which exist throughout all that part 
of India, and include the principal monied men, had 
never stopped their operations, though premiums rose 
at a period of danger to a high amount. . . . And I 
do not believe that in that country the introduction of 
our direct rule could have contributed more, nor indeed 
BO much, to the prosperity of the commercial and 
agricultural interests as the establishment of the 
efficient rule of its former princes and chiefs. . . . 

“ With respect to the Southern Mahratta Districts, 
of whose prosperity I have before spoken ... I must 
unhesitatingly state that the provinces belonging to the 
family of Putwarden and some other chiefs on the 
banks of the Krishna present a greater agricultural 
and commercial prosperity than almost any I know in 
India. 1 refer this to the system of administration, 
which, though there may be at periods exactions, is on 
the whole mild and paternal; to few changes; to the 
complete knowledge and almost devotion of Hindus to 
all agricultural pursuits; to their better understanding, 
or at least better practice than us in many parts of the 
administration, particularly in raising towns and villages 
to prosperity; from the encouragement given to monied 
men and to the introduction of capital; and above all 
to the Jaegirdars residing on their estates, and those 
Provinces beisig administered by men of rank who Hve 
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and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded in office 
by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact 
money at times in an arbitrary manner, aU their 
expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to 
their own provinces; but above all causes which pro¬ 
mote prosperity is the invariable support given to the 
village and other native institutions, and to the em¬ 
ployment, far beyond what our system admits, of all 
classes of the population.” ' 

The evils which were thus pointed out to the Select 
Committee by Sir John Malcolm and other eminent 
witnesses were, principally, the exclusion of the people 
of India from all the higher services in their own 
country, and the remittance of a large portion of the 
Indian revenues out of India year after year. The 
natural remedies were those which had been suggested 
by Bishop Heber a few years before, viz., a larger em¬ 
ployment of the people in the administration of their 
own concerns, and the spending of Indian revenues in 
India. On the first point, Munro, Elphinstone, and 
Bentinck had already given some relief; and the 
British Parliament, in renewing the Company’s charter 
in 1833, enacted a famous clause which will be referred 
to in the next chapter, declaring the people of India to 
be eligible to all posts without distinction of race or 
creed. On the second point, Parliament gave no relief 
to the people of India. On the contrary, although they 
stopped the Company’s trade from April 1834, they 
provided for the payment of interest on the Company’s 
stock out of the revenues of India at i oJ per cent., as 
hiOkS been stated before. It was an act of injustice to 
India, against which a strong protest was made once 
more by another distinguished Englishman, when the 
Empire passed from the Company to the Crown in 
18584 

, ^ M&atefi of Xividenoe takoa before the Select Comtpittee, Ao., xS^a, 
voh Vi. pp. 30 $axd 31. 
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Sir Geoqge Wii^ate had distinguished himself kt 
the land revenue settlements of Bombay, as we have 
seen in Chapter XXi. He had worked under a bad 
system, but had worked it with his natural kindness 
and consideration, and had made it a snccess. He 
had laboured fefr some thirty years among the j>eo|de 
of India, and had retired to his native comstry ripe 
with the knowledge and experience of Indian adahrSf 
honoured by Uie Government, and recognised popularly 
as the Father of the Bombay Bevenue System. But 
the financial relations between India and England 
caused him solicitude and pain; and when the adminis¬ 
tration of the Empre passed to the Crown, he appealed 
to his countrymen for a more just and equitable treat¬ 
ment of India under the new arrangements which w^e 
then made. 

“ If, then, we have governed India not merely for 
the natives of India but for ourselves, we are clearly 
blamable in the sight of God and man for having 
Contributed nothing towards defraying the cost of that 
government. Our fair share, represented by the degree 
in which British interests have decided our Indian 
policy, be it great or small, should have been duly 
paid; but this has never been done, and now there is 
a heavy debt which has been running up against us 
for many years to be settled. England was powerful 
and India at her feet, and little chance had the weak 
of enforcing payment from the strong.” 

“ With reference to its economical effects upon t^ 
condition of India, the tribute pmd to Great Britain is 
by far the most objectionable feature in our existir^ 
policy. Taxes spent in the country from which they 
are raised are totally different in their effects from 
taxes raised in one country and spent in another. In 
the former ease the taxes collected from the population 
at large are paid away to the portion of the populatk^;. 
engaged in me service of Government, throu^ whetf^ 
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expendittSTe they tixe again returned to the indu.-)trious 
clasBOB. They oecasion a different distribution, but no 
loss of national income; and hence it is that in coun¬ 
tries advanced in (nvilisation, in which the productiTe 
powers of men are augmented by mechanical contriv¬ 
ances and a jucheious use of the powers of nature, an 
enormous taxation may be realised with singular^ 
little pressure upon the community. But the case is 
wholly different when the taxes are not spent in the 
coimtry from which they are raised. In this case they 
constitute no mere transfer (rf a portion of the national 
income from one set of citizens to another, but an 
absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount with¬ 
drawn from the taxed country. As regards its effects 
on national production, the whole amount might as 
well be thrown into the sea as transferred to another 
country, for no portion of it will return from the latter 
to the taxed country in any shape whatsoever. Such 
is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 
from India.” 

" The Indian tribute, whether weighed in tho 
scales of justice or viewed in the light of our true 
interest, will be found to be at variance with humanity, 
with common sense, and with the received maxims of 
economical science. It would be true wisdom, then, 
to provide for the future payment of such of the home 
charges of the Indian Government as really form the 
tribute out of the Imperial Exchequer. These charges 
’^uld probably be found to he the dividends on East 
India Stock, interest on Home Debt, the salaries of 
officers ard establishments and cost of buildings con¬ 
nected with the Home Department of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, furlough and retired pay to members of the Indian 
Military and Civil Services when at home, charges of 
all descriptions paid in this country connected with 
•^ritish troops serving in India, and a portion of the 
transporting British troops to and from India,” 
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“ Were India to be relieved of tbis cruel burden of 
tribute and the whole of the taxes raised in India to 
be spent in India, the revenue of that country would 
soon acquire a degree of elasticity of which we have at 
present no expectation.” ^ 

The appeal was made in vain. The home charges, 
I which amounted to three millions when Queen Victoria 
ascended tho throne, had risen to sixteen millions when 
the Great Empress passed away. So great an Economic 
Drain out of the resources of a land would impoverish 
the most prosperous countries on earth; it has reduced 
India to a land of famines more frequent, more wide¬ 
spread, and more fatal, than any known before in the 
[ history of India, or of the world. 

^ Ow Finantial Rdaiiont with India, bj Major Wingate, London, 
1850, pp. 56-64. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTOEIA-FAMINE OF 1837 

The financial arrangements made at the time of the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter in 1833 
have been described in the last chapter; but other 
important provisions were made by the same Act 
which also deserve our attention. 

The Province of Bengal had increased in territory 
by the conquests and annexations of Lord Wellesley in 
Northern India in 1802 and 1803. These northern 
tracts were now taken out of Bengal and made into a 
separate Province. From this time, therefore, India 
had four Provinces instead of three; and in the table 
of revenue and expenditure given in the last chapter, 
Northern India has been shown as a separate Province 
from this date. 

The Governor-Generals, from the time of Warren 
Hasting s, were technically Governor-Oenerds of Ben^d 
with power of control over the other Provinces. The 
person holding the same appointment in 1834 was, by 
this Act, created Governor-Geneml of iTidia; and Lord 
William Bentinck was thus the first Governo'i’-General 
of India. Each Province had hitherto made separate 
Begulations for itself; the Governor-General in Council 
Was now empowered to pass Acts applicable to all India. 
The Council, which had hitherto consisted of four 
members, beside the Governor-General, was now 
strengthened by the appointment of a fifth member, 
known as the Legal Member; and Macaulay was sent 
out to India as the first Legal Member. The Governor- 
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General was empowered also to appoint Law Com* 
missioners to draft laws for India; and Macaulay, as 
President of the Law Commissioners, drafted the 
famous Penal Code of India, which was passed into 
law twenty-five years later. 

All restrictions on the settlement of Europeans in 
India were removed. Bishoprics of Madras and Bom* 
bay were created in addition to the old bishopric of 
Calcutta; and arrangements were made for the 
education of candidates for the Indian Civil Service, 
nominated by the Directors of the Company, at Hailey- 
bury College, before their departure for India. The 
control of the Company’s administration of India by 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown, which had 
been provided by Pitt’s India Act of 1784, was main* 
tained. 

The impossibility of admimstering India properly 
without the co-operation of the people themselves had 
been felt by the ablest soi-vants of the Company; and 
Muni’o, Elphinstono, and Bontinck had admitted 
educated Indians to responsible judicial posts, as has 
been stated in a previous chapter, 'fhis liberal policy 
was now emphatically proclaimed in a famous clause of 
the Act which runs thus: 

“ And be it enacted, that no native of the said 
territories, nor any natural bom subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of litem, be 
disabled Irom holding any place, office, or employment 
'^der the Company.” 

Macaulay was in the House of Commons when.t^is 
Act was passed, and h is famous speedt j on this dause' 
has often been quoted, and will bear repetition. 

There is, however, one part of the Bill on winch, 
after what has recently passed elsewhere, I fed ‘m3rsdf 
irresistibly impelled to say a few words. I allude to 
that wise, that benevolent, that ndble olsxute, whidr 
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enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by 
reason of his ^colour, his descent, or his religion, bo incap¬ 
able of holding offica At the risk of being called by 
that nickname frhich is regarded as the most oppro¬ 
brious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and 
contracted minds — at the risk of being called a 
philosopher—I must say that to the last day of my 
life I shall be proud of being one of those who 
assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
clause. . . , 

“ It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the 
miserable tyrants whom we found in India, that when 
they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some dis¬ 
tinguished subject, and yet could not venture to 
murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of the 
vmida, a preparation of opium, the effect of which was 
in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental 
powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and 
to turn him into a helpless idiot. That destestable 
artifice, more horrible than assassination itself, was 
worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for 
the English nation. Wo shall never consent to ad- 
mimster the pousta to a whole community, to stupefy 
and paralyse a great people whom God has committed 
to our charge for tho wretched purpose of rendering 
them more amenable to our control. What is that 
power worth which is founded on vice, on ignorance, 
and on misery—which we can hold only by violating 
ihe most sacked duties which, as governors, we owe to 
i^e governed—which, as a people blessed with a far 
; than an ordinary measure of political liberty and 
'‘^ nM^elleetual H^hl^we owe to a race debased by three 
thousand years of despotism and priestcraft ? We are 
free, we are civilised, to little purpose, if we grudge to 
smy portion of the human race an equal measure of 
fiseedom and mvilisatioru Are we to keep the people 
of India IgnoxHct in -coder that we may keep them 
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submissive t Or do we think that we can give them 
knowledge‘without awakening ambition?. Or do we 
mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with no 
legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative ? Yet one of them must 
be answered in the affirmative by every person who 
maintains that we ought permanently to exclude the 
natives from high office. I have no fears. The path 
of duty is plain before us, and it is also the path of 
wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. 

■ ‘“The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered 
Avith thick darkness. It is difficult to form any con¬ 
jectures as to the fate reserved for a State which 
resembles no other in history, and which forms by 
itself a separate class of political phenomena; the laws 
which regulate its growth and its decay are still un¬ 
known to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system till it has out¬ 
grown the system; that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better govern¬ 
ment; that having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may in some future age demand 
European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come I know not. Bu t never will I attempt to avert 
or to retard it._ Wheneve r it comes ,^ it w ill be,, tb,e 
' p fbudest~^a y~ in English histor]^ To have found a 
great people sutsk. Ix) £he“ lowest d^ths of slavery and 
superstition, to have 'so ruled them as to have made 
*them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our own.. 
The sceptre may pass away from us. Unforeseen 
accidents may derange our most profound schemes of 
policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But 
there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of 
decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of 
reason over barbarism; that empire is the imperishable 
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empire of our arts and our morals, our literature aud 
our lam” ^ 

The lights and shades are laid on somewhat thick 
in the above speech, as in all Macaulay’s utterances 
and writings, and when he described Moghal emperors 
as “ miserable tyrants,” and spoke of “ three thousand 
years of depotism and priestcraft,” and of " the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition,” he only spoke with 
an Englishman’s usual want of appreciation of the 
customs, institutions, and achievements of nations 
living outside the narrow limits of England. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the new 
policy, which Macaulay so vigorously advocated, was 
the policy which England of 1833—which English¬ 
men who had just passed the Reform Act—wished to 
see introduced and pursued in India. Monopoly and 
exclusiveness were distasteful to Englishmen of that 
day; to shut out a nation from high office in their own 
country was obnoxious to those who had just extended 
their franchise; fair play even to a subject nation 
was the uppermost thought of all earnest reformers, 
and of the people at large in the British Isles. And 
the clause we have quoted above was the outcome of 
the spirit of the times—the embodiment of the policy 
which the British nation desired for India. 

Happy it were for India if that wise and liberal 
plan had been consistently followed during the seventy 
years which have since elapsed. ‘The rule of England 
would have been more popular and more successful 
to-day, if the people of India had been admitted to a 

^ Macaulay’s Speeches* The above speech was made ou the loth 
July 1833, “in a thin House ; a circumstance which may surprise those 
whoji.re not aware that on a Wednesday, and with an Indian question 
on the paper, Cicero replying to Hortensius would hardly draw a 
quorum* Small as it was, the audience contained Lord John Russell, 
Feel, O’Oonnel, and other masters of the Parliamentary craft. . . . The 
Government carried every point by large majorities, and with slight 
modifications in detail, and none in principle ; the measure became law 
with the almost universal approbation both of Parliament and the 
oonntlj*”—Trevelyan’s Zife of lord MacauUiy, 
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proper siiaro of dtie administration. And the economic 
condition 4 )f the people would have been better if a 
large portion of the Indian revenues had flowed back 
to the people to fructify their trades and industries. 
But monopoly dies hard in a oountry where the people 
have no voice; and during seventy years “that wise, 
that benevolent, that noble clause/' so eloquently 
praised by Macaulay, has been virtually evaded. 

“No sooner was the Act passed," wrote a Viceroy 
of India half a oentury later, “ than the Government 
began to devise means for practically evading the ful¬ 
filment of it. Under the terms of the Act, which are 
studied and laid to heart by that increasing class of 
educated natives whose development the Government 
encourages without being able to satisfy the aspirations 
of its existing members, every such native, if once ad¬ 
mitted to Government employment in posts previously 
reserved to the Covenanted Service, is entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in the fair course of 
promotion to the highest posts in that service. Wo 
all know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose be¬ 
tween prohibiting them and cheating them, and we 
have chosen the least straightforward course. The 
application to natives of the Competitive Examination 
system as conducted in England, and the recent re¬ 
duction in the age at which candidates can compete, 
are all so many deliberate and transparent subterfuges 
for stultifying the Act, and reducing it to a dead 
letter. Since I am writing confidentially, I do not'' 
hesitate to say that both the Government of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, 
unable to answer satisfactorily the eharge of haviug: 
taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they have uttered to the ear^^ 

^ Xiord OtsaMe&iial Mlnnte of 1878, quoted iai Dedeiblital 

Kaoroji’s Poverty and Buie in Loudofi^ 1901, pp. 
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Tbis evasion of a clause so eloquently praised in 
tbe House of Commons, airf so emphatically approved 
of by the British nation, was not foreseen when the 
Act was passed in 1833. On the contrary, as has been 
stated before, there was every desire then to promote 
education in India and to adimt educated Indians to 
an increasing share in the higher services of their 
own country, without distinction of descent, creed, 
or colour. Englishmen desired to be just, and the 
people of India looked forward with ^ thrill of high 
expectation to progress and self-government under the 
Imperial power of a just and righteous nation. 

Four years after this, Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne in 1837. It is not possible to point to 
any single date in the history of India when the rule 
of England was more sympathetic and benevolent, 
and evoked a higher respect and a deeper loyalty 
among the people. The wars of Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Amherst were over, and there 
was peace in the land. The blunders in civil adminis¬ 
tration had to a great extent been rectified. The 
people of India had been welcomed to take some 
share in the administration of their own concerns. 
Recollections of the rule of Munro in Madras, of 
Elpliinstone in Bombay, and of Bentinck in Bengal, 
were fresh in men s minds. The policy of spreading 
English education in India had been decided upon. 
Wasteful expenditure had been* reduced, and the 
budget showed a surplus. A cruel and 

317 and 318. - The **stnltifying the Act” has been so effectnal and 
ooinp^ta that Tthe higher services in the<!Hvil, Military, Public Works, 
FoliqeiK; Jtfedical, BducationaJ, Postal, Telegraph, Forests, and all 
departmentB in India, are almost as exclusively reserved for 
to-day as when the India Act of 1833 was passed. A 
Parliamentary Ectum, submitted in 189a, shows that, including all 
appointments carrying a pay of ;fi(X> a year or more (taking ten 
nrpf^ for a poatid'), the pay and pensions granted to Europeans 
axmoally amount to milliom, besides one million tu Eurasians, 

while and a half mMione only are given to natives of India, 
generally bolding lower poets. 
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oppressive land-revenue demand had been reduced, 
and more humane land-settlements for long terms were 
being made bj Bird in Northern India and Wii^ate 
in Bombay. The East India Company had ceased 
to be traders and stood forth as administrators. The 
British Parliament had given its pledge to the people 
of India to admit them to the highest posts in their 
country without distinction of creed or colour. A 
young Queen had ascended the throne of the British 
Empire, and awakened in the minds of the people 
of India all the high hopes and aspirations which 
a woman’s kindly providence inspires in the oriental 
mind. 

And if this was a bright period in administrative 
reforms, it was no less so in literary culture. Macaulay 
had introduced into India something of that broad¬ 
mindedness which belongs to literature. Horace 
Hayman Wilson was a distinguished orientalist, and 
later on became a distinguished historian. Elphin- 
stone was a man of letters, and was on the eve of 
publishing his famous History of India. Briggs had 
published his great work on the Indian Land-Tax, and 
was at work over his famous translation of Ferishta. 
Colonel Tod was almost a Rajput himself in his sym¬ 
pathies, and wrote that history of Rajasthan which 
is more thrilling and attractive than any romance. 
Grant Duff was at work over his great History of the 
Mahrattas, which vfill have its value for all time to 
come. Never did Englishmen of any generation show 
higher literary culture and talent in India, never did 
they feel a truer sympathy with the people. It is 
impossible to read the evidence of some of the great 
Indian administrators and publicists of the time, given 
before the Parliamentary Committees of 1831 and 
1832, without feeling that they entertained a respect 
for the people of India in those days, and appreciated 
their virtues and worth. 
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** I have always formed a good opinion of the native 
character generally/' said Chaplin, whose revenue 
work in Bombay we have reviewed in a preceding 
chapter; " I think they will hear an advantageous com¬ 
parison with the natives of any country in the world!* 

Would yon not be disposed to place as much 
confidence in the natives of India as you would in 
your own countrymen ? ” was the question that was 
put to John Sullivan of the Madras Civil Service. 

Yes/' he replied, “ if equally well trqiJLted!' 

And James Sutherland, who was for some years 
editor of one of the first English newspapers of Cal¬ 
cutta, the Bengal Harkara^ spoke of educated Indians 
that “ they are as trustworthy as any men in the worldf ^ 

This spirit of trust and confidence in the people 
evoked a warm response. The leaders of the Indian 
community, the social and religious reformers of India, 
and the distinguished Indian students who were edu¬ 
cated in the Hindu College of Calcutta, felt a warm 
appreciation for English literature and thought, a deep- 
seated faith in the British character and the British 
rule. The most illustrious among them, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, founded the Brahma Somaj or Theistic 
Church of India, and helped in all social and educa¬ 
tional reforms of the day; and his cordial support 
in abolishing the cruel rite of Sati was handsomely 
acknowledged by Lord William Bentinck. The Raja 
then came to England, and was present in the House 
of Commons when a memorial against Lord William's 
measure was discussed; and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the decision of the Indian Government con¬ 
firmed by the British Parliament. Thousands of 
younger Indians, fresh from English schools and 
colleges, imbibed the reforming spirit, the love of 
Western literature and thought, the faith in British 

^ Eridefioe of Chaplin, SttUivan, and Sutherland, given in 1831 and 
(S32. The italics are our own, 
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rale and Britisli cliaracter, whieli inspired Baja Ram 
Roy.” 

Thna, when Queen Victoria ascended tshe throne 
of the British Empire, there was a deep, widespread, 
and devoted loyalty among her Indian subjects, be¬ 
cause the policy of England had been generous and 
trustful. Happy it were, both for England and for 
India, if that generous and trustful policy had con¬ 
tinued to the end of her long reign. For the task 
of Indian administration is the most momentous and 
difficult that the British nation has ever undertaken, 
and that task cannot be performed without the co¬ 
operation of the people, and without confidence and 
trust in the people. 

The very year of the Queen’s accession revealed 
the vast difficulties of Indian administration. Famines 
had followed the wars of Lord Wellesley in Bombay 
and in Northern India in 1803 and 1S04; a fresh 


^ Sir Charles Trevelyan sai<1 in his evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the 2i6t June 1853: “I have 
never heard such pure English, either in construction or pronunciation, 
spoken as 1 have heard by the educated natives of Calcutta. They 
speak purer English than we speak ourselves, for they take it from 
the purest models; they speak the language of the Speciator^ such 
English as is never spoken in England. It is one of the encouraging 
circumstances of our position in India that the natives have aremark- 
able facility for acquiring foreign languages." 

In my younger days 1 was brought up among those who had been 
in school and college in 1837, when the Queen ascended the throne; 
and 1 do not exaggerate facts when I state that nothing could exceed 
the appreciation of English literature, thought, and character, nothing 
could exceed the loyalty t<f the British rule which these men felt and 
expressed in their everyday conversation. They had recollections of 
the times of Bentinck, Elphinstone, and Munro; they had seen 
Macaulay, Trevelyan, and Metcalfe; and a faith in English truth was a 
part of their beliefs. 1 have lived since with two succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Indians—my contemporaries who were In school and college 
in the Sixties and the younger men who were educated in the Klneties, 
—and 1 confess I have marked in them a decadence in this faitlu 


They point to unredeemed British pledges; they exclaim against the 
continued exclusiveness of British admiuistraUon; they demand; ae 
Macaulay had foreseen, some degree of self-government,, some share 
in the control Of the administration. Are they wrong 7 Or is the 
British Government unwise in evading the fulfilment of a generous 
^edge, and in keephig up an absolute form of government set up hjr 
warren Hastings over a hundred years ago T 
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famine had occttrred in Bombajin 1813; and Madras, 
vdth her -yrretohed and oppressive land settlements, 
had been afSioted by famines in 1807, 1823, and 
1833. of 1^0 Queen’s reign, 

Nca'them India, suffering equally from oppressive land 
settlements, was desolated by a famine more intense 
and more widespread than any of the preceding 
famines of the century. The new settlement of 
Robert Merttins Bird had not yet been completed; 
the people were resourceless and in chronic indebted¬ 
ness, and a failure of rains in 1837 brought on the 
disastrous famine. 

“ I have never in my life,” wrote John Lawrence, 
afterwards Lord Lawrence, “ seen such utter desola¬ 
tion as that which is now spread over the Perganas 
of Hodal and Palwal.” Deaths were numerous and 
were never reckoned. In Cawnpur a special establish¬ 
ment patrolled the streets and the river to remove 
the corpses. In Fatehpur and Agra similar measures 
were adopted. Hundreds of thousands died in obscure 
villages, unknown and unheeded. The dead lay on 
tho road-side, unburied and unbumt, till they were 
devoured by wild animals. 

Thus was a signal given at tho commencement of 
a new reign of the difficulties which beset the adminis¬ 
tration of India, and the gravity of the distress and 
poverty which prevailed in tho country. The reign 
of Queen Victoria has witnessed many changes in 
India. It has seen the extension of the Empire by 
the annexation of Sindh and the Punjab, of Oudh 
and the Central Provinces, of Burma and Boluchistan. 
It has seen the wide continent spanned by railways 
and connected by postal and telegraph lines. It has 
seen the establishment of High Courts of justice and 
of Universities in the different Provinces. It has 
witnessed the enlai^ment of cities, and the reclamation 
of great tracts of country for agriculture. It has 
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witnessed the creation of Legislative Councils, of 
District Boards and Municipalities. It has witnessed 
the progress of English education in towns, and of 
vernacular education in villages. 

Two essential reforms the reign of Queen Victoria 
has not witnessed. It has not admitted the people of 
India to any share in the control and direction of the 
administration of their own affairs. And it has not 
improved the material condition of the mass of the 
people, or protected the country from those frequent, 
fatal, and widespread famines which have now dis¬ 
appeared from all other lands under civilised adminis¬ 
trations. The history of British rule in India repeats 
the lesson which history has taught us that it is 
impossible to govern a country in the interests of the 
people without bestowing on that people some degree 
of self-government and representation. 
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Demy ovo. 12^. 

HaUeck’S International Law, Third Edition, thoroughly revised by Sit 
Shbrston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy Svo. jSr. 

BAKER, R. T., and SMITH, H. G., A Research on the Euealypts, especially in 
regard to their Essential Oils. With Plates. Imperial Svo. 155. net. 

BALDOCK. Major, (hmmwell as a Soldier. With Maps. DeDay Svo. 15^. 

(iVokSey Series,) 

BALL, IMr ROBERT, The Cause of an lee Age. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. zs, 6 d, 
{Msdem Science Series,) 

BAU^ lt.A«, The Diamonds, Goal and Gold of India, Their Mode of 
Otii^eQce and Dbtrtliufioh. Fcap^ Svo. $s. 
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Com{med for the Hast India College at Hailej^bury. Second Edition. Cr« 
Svo. 5J. 

Ftrat Lessons in Sanskrit Gramiiiap. Sixth Edition. 8 vo. 6d. 

Sankkya Aphorisms of Kapila. with illustrative Extracts from the Com* 
mentaries. Third Edition. PostSvo. {TrUbfur^s OriMtai 

BALT, J., Eor-Aryan Roots, with their Enfllsh Rmivatives. Vol. 1 . Roy.Sve. 

5 or. net 

BAKCROFT, H. H., The New Paelfle. Post 8vo. 14 ^. 

BANKS, Mrs. 0 . LlNNiEUS, God’s Providenee Hoase. Cr. Svo. $s. 

BARANOWSKI, J. J., An^rlO-PoUsh Lexicon. Two parts, EngUsh^PoUsb fmd 
Polish-English, in t vol. Royal iSmo. jzs, ; 

Vade-Meeum de la Langrue Fran^alse. Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 
BARBER, F. M., The Hechanleal Triumphs of the Ancient Egyptianii. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

BARING-GOULD, S., Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Editkm. 
Large cr. Svo. ys. 6 d. 

BARNBS, WILLIAM, Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect New EcUtion. 

Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

BARTH, A., Religions of India. Translated by the Rev. J. Wood. Thkd 
Edition. Post Svo. i6i. {Triilmef^s Oriental Series.) 

BARTLETT, J. IL, Dictionary of Americanisms : a Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. Fourth Edition. Svo. 2ii. 

BASU, K. P., Students’ Mathematical Companion. Containing Problems in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Mensuration, for Students of the Indian 
Universities. Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

BASTIAN, H. CHARLTON, The Brain as an Oi^ran of Mind, with 1S4 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5r, {I,S,S,) 

BATCHELOR, J. B., IJ.S.A., Infantry Fire: Its Uses in Battle. Handsomely 
bound in leather, and complete with Tables and Illustrations. lOr. net. 

BAUGHAIL ROSA, The Influence of the Stars: a Treatise on Astrology, 
Chiroman^, and Physiognomy. Fourth Edition. Svo. 51. 

BAUR, FERDINAND, Phllologieal Introduction to Greek and Latin for 
Students. Translated and adapted from the German by C. Kbgan Paul 
and £. D. Stone. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

BEACH, Major W. D., U.S.A., MlUCary Map Reading, Field, Outpost and 
Road Sketching. Fourth Edition. Royal iSmo. 41. net. 

Manual of Military Field Engineering, for the Use of OflBoers and Troops 
of the Line. Sixth Edition. Sm. cr. Svo. 9r. net 

BEACON BIOGRAPHIES, The: Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans. Edited by 
M. A. DB Wolfe Howe. Cloth, 2s. td, net per vol. 

Phillips Brooks. By The Editor. 

David G. Farragut. By Jambs Barnes. 

Robert E. Lee. By w. p. Trent. 

James Russell LowelL By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 

Daniel Webster. By Norman Hapoood. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Annie Fields. 

Frederick Dou^iags. By C. W. Chesnutt. 

Thomas Paine, By Ellery Sedgwick. 

John Brown. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 

Aaron Burr. By Henry ChildsMerwin. 
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WUkU Sm Catoaa of Buddliigt Seriptnres. From tbe Chin^. Svo. 15^, 

Bomantie Legoad of Sakya Buddha. From the Chm^de-Sanskrit. Cr* 
8vO. l2Sp 

Texts f^oi the Buddhist Caaoii, eommonly known as Bhanunapada. 

Translated from the Chinese. New and Dainty Edhi<‘n, Small pott 8vo. 
doth, iSf 6d, net; leather, 2s, net^ 

BBALB, ALFBBB. M.A., Exeelslon Spanish Diettonary ; Commercial and 
Technical. Fcp. roaii binding, lOr. 6df. 

MIBRS, HENBY A., A History of English Romantieiain in the Nineteenth 
Century* Cr. Svo. 9^. net. 

A History of English Romanticisin in the Eighteenth Century. Cr. 

8 to, net. 

BELL, A. V*, Eloeutionary Manual. Seventh Edition Revised, iamb. yj. €(li 
Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology. Sm. 410. 2s, 6d. 

Faults of Speeeh. x8mo. 3^. 

Visible Speeeh Reader, izmo. sewed, 2s. 

Visible Speech. 4to. 21^. 

English Visible Speeeh in Twelve Lessons. Sm. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of World English. 8vo. sewed, is. 

Sounds and their Relations. 4to. lo^. 

Speeeh Reading and Articulation Teaching. Sm. 4to. IS, 6d. 

BELL, Capt. E., U.S.A., Estimating Distance Tables. Royal i8mo. 3^. 6d, net. 

BELLOWS, JOHN, French and English Dietionary for the Pocket. Con¬ 
taining the Frencb-English and English-French Divisions on the same page; 
Conjugating all the Verbs; Distinguishing the Genders by Different Types; 
giving Numerous Aids to Pronundation, &c. Fifty-third Thousand of the Second 
Edition. 32mo. morocco tuck, 12s. 6d.; roan, lOf. 6ii, 

Tons les Verbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in Frendi and English. Second 
Edition. With Tables of Weights, Measures, &c. 32mo. 6d, 

Life and Memoirs. Edited by his Wife. Post Svo. 9^. net 

BENEDEN, P. J. van, Animal Parasites and Messmatea With 83 llinstraaons. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. Svo. 5 j. {/,S,S,) 


BSNST, SAINTt little Flowers of : Gathered from the I^ogues of Saint Gregory 
the Great With eight Drawings and other Designs by Paul Woodaoffb. 
Cr. Svo. 5.r. net. 


BENFET, 


THEODOR, Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. 

Early Students. Second Edition. Roy, Svo. lOr. 6<4 


For the Use of 


BENSON, A. C., WilUam Laud, somettme Arehbishop of Canterbury, With 

Portrait New and Cheaper Edition. Cr, Svo. 5f. 

BUTHAIL JEREMY, Theory of Legidation. Translated from the Fieseh of 
Etienne Dumont hy R. Hildrsth. New Edition. Cr, Svo. 3^^. 6d» (^irmsUr 
IMmmy,) 

BUrrOWSKL Uemotn and Travels of Count de. Writteo by Himntf. 

Cr. Svo. Duckram, 35. fd, net; leather, 4s, net {Dryden ilmm Mm^rs,) 


BEBKSliEY, G., The Frlnelples of Human Knowledge. {ReHgim qf Sckmt 

Ubrary,) Smaller, is. 6d. 

Ttem. siaiogim Between Bjtas and PhUonons. Sdena 

Cr. Svo. pA^r, Xi, m. 


the Bve Senses ot XeiL withpi lUustmiioiis. aetendi 

fiwttoik. Cr. Svo. 5^*., 
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BERSCH, Dr. J., Cellulose, Cellulose Produets and Arttfieial Rubber, 

comprising the preparation of Cellulose from wood and straw} manufacture of 
parchments, metnods of obtaining sugar and alcohol, and oxalic acid $ production 
of viscose and viscoid, nitra>cellulo$es and cellulose esters, artindal silk, 
celluloid, rubber substitutes, oibrubber, and factis. Medium 8vo. i6r, net. 

BERTILLON, ALPHONSE, Signaletic Instraetions, including the Theory and 
Pr^^tice of Anthropometrical Identification. Translated from the latest French 
Edition, with 132 figures, plates and tables fully illustrating the Berdllon 
methods of measurement, description and statement of peculiar marks, including 
a large chrcnnolithographic chart of the colours of the Wman eye. Demy 8vo. 
half-leather, 3or. 

BERTIN, GEORGE, Abridged Grammar of the Languages of the Cuneiform 
Inseriptions. Or. 8vo. sr. 

BHIKSHU, SUBHADRA, A Buddhist Catechism : an Outline of the Doctrine of 
the Buddha Gotama, in the form of Question and Answer. Compiled from the 
Sacred Writings of the Southern Buddhists for the Use of Europeans, with 
Explanatory Notes. Demy i2mo. 2f. 

BlbllOgraphiea—8 Volumes* Containing the twelve parts. Bound in half-morocco 
(Roxburgh style). Large imperial 8vo. £2, 2J. net, each. 

BICKNELL, C., Flowering Plants and Perns of the Riviera and Neigh¬ 
bouring Mountains. Super royal 8vo. £'^. p. 

BIGG, HEATHER, Nell: A Tale of the Thames. Large post 8vo. 5^. net. 

BILLING J. S., Ventilation and Heating. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 

INET, A«, and FERE, C., Animal Magnetism. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

BINET, DR. ALFRED, The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. Cr. Svo. 
cloth, 3J. 6<f. 

On Double Consciousness. Cr. Svo. gd, {Rdigion of Science Library.) 

The Psychology of Reasoning. Translated by Adam Gowans Whyte. 
Cr. Svo. 3^. 6rf.; paper, is. fid. {Religim of Science Library .) 

BIRKHIMER, MAJOR W. E,, U.S.A., Military Government and Martial 
Law. Second and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 2 qs'. net; cloth, I5^. net. 

BIRT, DOM HENRY NORBERT, O.S.B., Downside, The History of St. 
Gregory’s School from its Commencement at Donay to the 
Present Time. With 25 illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 6 s, net. 

BISHOP, M. C., The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and her Children, the 

Dauphin and the Duchesse D’Angoul^me. New and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Cr. Svo. fir. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM, Selections from the Writings of. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Laurence Housman. With Frontispiece. Elxevir Svo. Parchment or 
cloth, fix. ; vellum, 7 ^. 6 d, {Parchment Library.) 

BLASEHNA, Prof. P., Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. With 

numerous Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 5X. {LS.S,) 

BLEACKLEY, HORACE, M.A., Some Distinguished Victims of the Seatfold. 

With 19 Illustrations in colotype from old prints. An account of the most 
famous English criminals of gentle birth. Royal Svo, cloth gilt, loj. M. net, 

BLINN, LEROY J., A Practical Workshop Companion for Tin, Sheet- 
Iron, and Copper-Plate Workers. Containing rules for describing 
various kinds of patterns used by tin, sheet-iron and coppet-plUte workers. 
170 Illustrations. Sm. cr. Svo* lor. 6 d. net. 

BLOOKFOID, Th« Ladjr, BesdiilMeiiees otdConrt DUMsnMle Wt. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispi||||| Cr. $to< 
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BLOOMFIELD, SHAUSICE, Cepbenu, The Doe oT Hades. The History of an 
Idea. Fcap, 8vo. 2s. f>d. net. 

BLUET, WILUtlD SCAWEN. 

The Lo?e Sonnets of Protons. Seventh Edition. Elzevir 8vo. 5r. 

In VlnenliSe With Portrait. Elzevir 8vo. $s, 

A New PUgrimEgOy oxid other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, 51. 

The Future of €r. 8vo. 6s. 

BOLD, PHILIP, Catholic DoetPine and Discipline, Simply Explained, Revised 
and in part edited by Father Eyre, S.J. 8 vo. iOj. 6 d, 

BOLO, ABBB, The Morrow of Life. Translated from the French. Cr. 8vo. 2J. 6d. net. 
The Tragedy of Calvary. Translated from the French. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, net, 

Prayer, Translated from the French by Madame Cecilia. Cr. 8vo. 2j. 6d. net. 

BONIFACE, LIEUT. J. J., U.S.A., The Cavalry Horse and His Pack. Large 

cr. 8vo. cloth, \2s. 6d. net. 

Manual of Instruction for the Non-Commissioned Officers of a 
Troop of Cavalry in Security and Information. Royal i8mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6(/. net. 

BONNET, Prof. S. G., Ice Work Present and Past. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5r. {I.S,S,) 

BONNET, C. C., World’s Congress Addresses. Paper. Cr. 8vo. (Religion 

of Science Librasy.) 

Books about Books. Edited by A. W. Foliasd. The aim of this series is to ^ive, 
in a concise form, an account of the different kinds of manuscripts, their writing 
and illumination, a history of the printing and illustrating of txioks during the 
first century after the discovery of movable types, an account of the process of 
liookbinding and of the most famous binders, sketches of the great collectors by 
whose care old books have been handed down to us, and a description of the 
book-plates by which collectors lx»th great and small have tried to preserve their 
treasures horn the depredations of borrowers. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 6 s, net 
each; in sets, 36^. net. 

1. The Great Book Collectors. By Charles and Mary Elton. 

2. Book Plates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 

3. Books in Manuscript. By Falconer Madan. With plates from the 

Book of Kells, the Becuord Hours, a fifteenth Century MS. of the Miracles of 
the Virgin showing the best representation of a Scribe at work, a Thirteenth 
Century Apocalypse, Ac. 

4. Early Printed Books. By E. Gordon duff. With additional chapters on 

Eariy Stamped Bindings, and the Collecting and Describing of Early Printed 
Books. 

S* Early Illustrated Books. By A. w. pollard. With two preiiminMy 
chapters describing the gradual manner in which the printers learned to print 
not merely the text, but the whole of the book with its illustrations; and a 
chapter on English Illustrated Books by Mr. Gordon Dufk- 

6, The Binding of Books. By H. P. Horne. With a preliminary chapter 
giving a full description of the Craft of Binding. 

BO 0 TH« L» 0., Sporting Bhymes and Pictures. 3^- 6 cf. 

BOS^QUET, BSBNABDi Iixtroduetlon to HegePs Philosophy of Fine Art. 

Cr» 8vo. 

p.' KAra. A HUttoKof HiBdo ClvlUEation durlay Brttlrii Hale, 

3 V0I8. Cr« 8vo. net. 
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BOSWBUo (SAR 1 JE 5 STUART, Vita HnOTa and ifet jMlthar. Bang 

the Vita Knova of Dante Alighieri, literally translated. With Notes and an 
Introduction. Cr. 8 to. 3^. 6^. net. 

BOWENi H« C«, Studies in Englislh For the use of Modem Schools. Tenth tbonsaed. 
Sm. cr. Sm i.v. 6 d, 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcp. 8 to. u. 

Simple English Poems. English Literature for Junior Classes, p. Parts 1 . II. 
and ni. 6 d. each, Part IV. ir. 

BOYCE, S. S., Hemp: a Praotieal Treatise on the Culture of Hemp fer 
Seed and Fibre, with a sketch of the history and nature of the Hemp plant. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2 s, 6d. 

BBACKENBURY, Major-General, Field Works: their Technical Constnzcticm and 
Tactical Ap|uication. 2 vds. Sm.cr.8vo.i2j. {MtUtofy Sand6eaks.\ 

BRADSHAW'S Guide. Dietionary of Mineral Waters, CUmatte H^th 
Resorts, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic Establishments. With a Map. 
Cloth, 2J. td, 

BRAHWEUL, W. C., The Wool Carders’ Vade Mecum. lamo. cloth, ioj. i^. 
Brave Men’s Footsteps : a Book of Example and Anecdote for Voung People. By. the 
editor of * Men who have Risen.’ Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vO. zs, 6d, 


BRETTS, P. H., THOMAS, F., Freneh Examination Papers set at the Uni¬ 
versity of London. Part 1 . Matriculation, and the Genend Examination 
for Women. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6 d. Key, 5J. Part II. First B.A. Examinations 
for Honours and D. Litt. Examinations. Cr. Svo. 7 j. 

BRIDGETT, T. E., Blunders and Forgeries : Historical Essays. Cr. Svo. dr. 

BRINCKLEY, CAPT. F., The Art of Japan. Imperial 4to. Bound in Japanese 
Cr^pe. /5. Sf. net 

Vol. 1 . Pictorial Art. | Vol. 11 . Applied Art. 

ptfi tlah Chess Magazine. Monthly, gd. Annual Subscription, 8 j. post free. 
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British fimpire Series, The. Five Volumes. Large post Svo. With 12 Maps. 
6 j, per Volume. 

VoL 1 * India. With an Introduction by Sir Raymond West, LLr^D., K.C.I.E., 
and 2 Maps. 

i. Owe Great Dependency. By J. A, Baines, 

C.S.I. 

3. Madras. By the Right Hon. Lord Wen- 
lock, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

3. Bombay. By the Right Hon. Lord 

Harris, G.C.S.I., G.CJ.E. 

4. Sind. By Alex. F, Baillib, F.R.G.S. 

5. Bengal. By R. C Dutt, C.l.E. 

6. Assam. By H. LuTTMAN'JciStNSON. 

7. N.'W. Provinces. By John Kennedy. 

8. Punjab. By Sir James B. Lyall, 

K.CS.I., G.C.I.E. 

9. Central Provinces. By Sir Charles 

Oraat, K.C.S. 1 . 

xo. Burma, Past and Present. By Mrs. 

Ernest Hart. 

It. Native States. By Sir W. Lbb-Warner, 
lLC*S.l. 

xsu Anrient India. By T. J. Dbsai. 

Vrt. II. British AlHea. With an Introduction by J. Scott Keltis, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, and 4 Maps. Second Editioii, 
wi^ Spec^ Notes on the 'l^nsvaal and the Orange RlTer Oolony in the 
Appendix, and the Map of S> Africa brought up to date 


Administration of Justice. By R. C. Dutt, 
C.l.E. 

14. Industries. By Sir M. M. Bkownag- 

GRBB, K.C.I.E.. M.P. 

15. Famines. By jf. A. Baines, C.S.I. 

16. Women of India: 

( ft ) Hindu. By Krisknarao Bhola- 

MATH DIYATIA. 

(3) Mohammedan. By Mohammad 
Barakatullah Moulavie, 

(c) Parsee. By Z. S. Cavauer. 

17. Literature. By Miss C. S. Hughes. 

18. Ceylon By L. B. Clarence. 

19. Straits Settlements. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 

Andrew Clarke, G.C.M.G., C.B,, 
C.LE. 

90 , British North Borneo. By Sir Huch 
Low,G.C:M.G. 

ax. Hong Kong. By Dr. J. Cantue. 


1. Car 


Sir David Tennant, 


ipe. By 
K.C.M.G. ^ 

а. Rhodesia. ByCHARi|B W. BovD. 

3. Rhodesia. By H. marshall Hole. 

4. Rhodesia. By W. S. L. 

5. Bechnanaland. By Sir Sidney SiiiPPAim, 

K.C.M.G. 

б . Tnnsvaal By,W. V. CAMPnELL. 


7. Natal. By Reoimald SVatham. 

8. Hhdilmids of Natal. By Emils 

m'Marter. 

9. ZUlulfl^ By lliH CoLBitso* 

so. Briton, Boer, Mid Skck in South Aflrioa* 
By Pro&saor I. A. liiEEaCAKN, 

IS. Nattve Racas of South Amca. Ny Eev. 
Jekn Macxbmzul 


Trettchy & Co!s PtiiMiatiiom. i% 


Bittidi Sfl^pln SeitoS-'VflL VL—tmtimu4. 

IB. Natives undw British Rale in AlHca. By | 
R. H. Fox Bodrnb, 

13. G(dd Era ef South Africa. By W. Basil 1 

W 0 RS 70 U>, JMt. A. 

14. Central A^ca. By Miss A Wernsr. 

15. Zanzibar. ByRev.W.A. Fikmikgrr, M.A I 
z6. East AlMcan Protectorate. By H. S. 1 

Newmae. 

z;. Uganda. MajoT'Gen. Sir H. Col* i 
viLLS, K.C.M.G. I 


r8. What England has done for Egypt. By 
Arthur Nichols, of the Bank or Egypt. 
19. By Rev. A. P. Bemhbtt. 

ao. West ABh^ Ckilonies, By Sir W. H. 
QualB-Johbs. ■ 

ttt. Life in West Africa. By Mks Marv 
Kimgslbv. 

sa. Mauritius. By the Hon. Justice Cond£« 
Williams. 


VoL in, BHtlsh ADiePiea. (l) NorA America (Canada). With an Intro- 
dnction J. G. Colmbr, C.M.G., and Map. 


I. Genenl. By Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Roval, G.C.M.G. 

а. Ontario. By Peter Byrne. 

3. Quebec. By Harrison Watson. 

4. New Bmuswick. By C. A. Durr* 

Miller. 

5. Nova Scotia. By Jambs Macdonald. 

б. Prince Edward Island. By Professor 

J. P. Sheldon, J.P. 

7. Manitoba. By Sidney G. B, Corvn. 


B. British Columbia. By W. S. Skabright 
Green. 

9. N.-W. Territoiy. By S. 6. B. Corvn. 
zo. Aborigines By W. Williams and S. G. 
B. CORYN. 

iz. Literature. By Sir John G. Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., LitD. 

Newfoundland. By T. B.BrowninGiM. A. 
Bermuda. By Cdonel Moors. 
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West Indies, Central America, and South America (West Indies). With an 
Introduction by Sir Augustus Addbrlby, K.C.M.G., and Map. 


T. General. By Mrs. Ernrst Hart. 

2. Bahamas. By Sir William Robinson, 

K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 

3. Jamaica. By Frank Cundall, F.S.A. 

4. Windward and Leeward Idands, with 

Barbados. By J. L. Ohlson. 


5. Trinidad. By H. S. Williams. 


British Honduras. By Sydney Oi.ivibr, 
C.M.G. 

British Guiana. By Dr. Emil Reich. 
Falkland Islands. 


VoL IV. Australasia and Polynesia. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
John A. Cockburn, M.D., ana 2 Maps. 


z. General, By Matthew Macfie. 

2. New South Wales. By Jambs Bon- 

WICK, 

3. Victoria. By £. J. Dyer, F.R.G.S. 

4. Queensland. By Charles Skortt 

Dicker, C.M.G. 

5. South Australia. By Hon. J. A. Cock- 

burn, M.D. 

6. Western Australia. By Sir W. C. F. 

Robinson, G.C.M.G. 

7. Natives of Australia. By G. W. Hall. 

8. Australian Literature. By A. Patchett- 

Martin, ^ 


9 Australian Fisheries. By F. G. Aflalo. 
zo. Tasmania. By J. Collins Lrysy, 
C.M.G. 

zi. The Lost Tasmaman Race. By Jambs 
Bonwick. 

xa. New Zealand. By Hon. W. P. Reeves. 

13. The Maoris. By H. Bk Vogel. 

14. Women of Australasia. By Mrs. Hirst 

Alexander. 

15. British New Guinea. By T, Hatton 

Richards, F.R.G.S. 

16. Islands of the PaciBc, By Basil Home 

Thomson. 


VoL V. Gfeneral. with an introduction by the Right Honourgble Lord 
Avebury, and 2 Maps. 


1. Isle of Man. By J, R. Cowell, J.P. 

2. Channel Islands. By Percy B. Amy. 

3. Gibraltar. By Sir Cavendish Boyle, 

k:.c.m.g. 

4. Malta. By Claude Lyon. 

5. Cyprus. By Prof. Patrick Geodes. 

6. St. Helena. By Robert Armitagb 

Stbrnpalb. 


7. The Negro in Barbados. By Walter 
MbriVale. 

B. Britidi Emphe of To-day and To-morrow. 
By Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, Kt., 
CR., M.P. 

9. Kayy. By J. Cornelius 

Wheeler. 

tsk Coaling Statkms. By C. H. Crofts. 
it. The British Army. By Capt. Bbddoks. 
ts» Natives of the United Kin^om. By F. 
H. M. Corbet. 


13. Railwi^ Systems of Greater Britain : 

(a) General. By R, W. Murray. 

India. 1 ^ A. R. Connell. 

^c) Africa. By the Hop, Sir David 
Tenant. K.C.M.OM 


B. OoMW. 


Railway Systems of Greater Britain (amt): 

(t) Australasia. By Hon. D. W Gar- 

* NBGIB. 

X4. Mining in Gveater Britain. By J, W. 
Broomhbad. 

15. EngUmd's Share in Polar Discovery. By 
M114ER Christy. 

lA Colonial Postal Service. By L. T. Kornb. 

17. The Electric Telegr^ Service: 

(a) Cables and Colonial TdlMorudis. 

By Ferdinand E. Kaffey. 

(i) Indian Telegraphs. By C. H. 
Reynolds. 

18. The Colonial Merchant Service. , By R. 

J. Coenrwall Jones. 

19. Inter-Colomal Conunerce, By B 

Browning. 

20. Spott and Athletics and the British Em¬ 

pire. By Eustace H. Miles, B.A. 

31 . Mohanuhedanism and British Emiwe. 
By R. G. Corbet. 

23. C3ir&tiaa Mission^ ^<8% the Rev. George 
Smith, C.S.L, LL.fl, 

93. Duties of the Eihpiiw. By John M. 
Rgeentson. ^ 

04. Iii|g^Federatbiu By Meeman W. 
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BROOKEi Rev. STOPFORD A.< The light of Faith: Semom preached on 

various oceanons. Sixth Edition, cr. 8vo. y. 

The Spirit of the Christian Ufe. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 

Theology in the English Poets : Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Bams. 
Ninth Edition. Post 8vo. 5^. 

Christ in Modem LlfOa Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5x, 

Sermons. Two Series. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5^* each. 

Life and Letters Of F. W. Robertson. With Portrait, avols. Cr. Svo. 71. 
Library Edition, Svo. with portrait, 12;. Popular Edition, post Svo. 61;. 

BROOKS, Phillips, Life of. By M. A. db Wolfs Howe. Imp. 32mo. 2s, 6 d. net. 

{Beacon Biographies,) 

BROWNE, EDGAR A., How to Use the Ophthalmoseope, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3J. 6^ 

BROWNING, OSCAR, Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 

Sixth Edition. 35*. {Education Library,) 

BROWNING, Robert. By Arthur Waugh. Imp. 32mo. doth, is, net; leather, 
2s, 6rf, net- {Westminster Biographies,) 

BRUCE, KNIGHT, Life in South AMca—Khama : being the History of a Chief. 
With an Introduction by Edna Lyall. Fcp, Svo. paper, is, 

BRUGHAN, KARL, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. 

4 vols. and index. Vol. i.—Introduction and Phronology, i8r. Vol, 2.— 
Morphology (Stem Formation and Inflexion), Parti, i6j. Vol. 3. —Morphology, 
Part ii., I2r. 6 d. Vol. 4. —Morphology, Part iii., 20J. Index, gs. 

BRUN, L LE, Materials for Translating English into Freneh, Ninth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. By 0. Baumann. Post Svo. ^r. 6 d. 

BRYANT, SOPHIE, Celtic Ireland. With 3 maps. Cr. Svo. 5^, 

BRYANT, W. CULLEN, Poems. Cheap Edition. Sm. Svo. ^s. 6 d, 

BRYCE, J.» Handbook of Home Rule: being Articles on the Irish Question. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo, ir. W. ; paper covers, lx. 

Two Centuries of Irish History. Svo. i6x. 

BUDGE, E. A., Egyptian Religion : Egyptian ideas of the Future Life. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 3x, 6 d, net. {Boohs on Egypt and Chaldcea,) 

Egyptian Magic. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3x. bd, net. {Books on Egypt and 

Chaldcea,) 

' « 

Egyptian Language: Fnsy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 3x. bd, net. {Books on Egypt and Chaldata,) 

The Book of the Dead. A New and Complete Edition. In 3 vqls. Demy Svo. 
Vol. I.—The Complete Egyptian Texts of the Theban Recension of The Book 
oj the Deadt printed in hieroglyphic type. 

Vol, II.—A Complete Vocabulary to The Book of the Dead^ containing over 
35,000 References. 

Vol, III.—An English Translation of the Theban Recension of The Book 0/the 
Dead, with an Introduction containing Chapters on the History, Object and 
Contents of the book; the Resurrection; the Judgment} the Elysiun 
Fiel^} the Magic of The Book of the Dead, Ac. This volume islUustrated 
by three large facsimiles of sections of papyri, printed in full colours, aud iS 
Plates illustrating the paleography of the various recenrioiiS of The & 9 ok of 
the Dead from b,c. 3,500 to a.d. 200. 

Price of the Complete Work (3 vols.), £2, 10#. 

Price of Vols. L & XL—Text and Vocabulary (not sold sepaxatelyy, £ui 0 t. 
Price of Vol. XIL^Tranriatiou (may he s^ tq^mratelyh fit* p, net. 
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BUOQS, E. A.. The Book of the Dead: an English Translation of the Cha|^rs, 
Hymns, &c., of the Thelwn Recension* With Introduction, Notes, and Numerous 
Iflusttations. Cr. Svo. Vol. 1 . 31. 6df. net j Vol. IL 31. 6dl net; VoL III, 
p. 6 d. net. { 30 &ks <m Egypt and ChtUdaa,) 

History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), Kiim of Assyria, b.c. 681-668. 
Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions in the witish Museum. Post 8to. 
lOJ. dir. ( Trubntn^s CH iental Sgries ,) 

Arebalo Claades : Assyrian Texts, being Extracts from the Annals of Shal¬ 
maneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal, with Philological Notes. Sm. 
4to. p, 6 d» 

The dook of Governors : The Historica Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga. 
z vols. Svo. 40J. net. 

First Steps in Egyptian. Demy Svo. 9 ^. net 
An Egyptian Beading Book for Beginners. Demy Svo. 15^. net 
The Earliest Known Coptic Psalter. The Text in the Dialect of Upper 
Egypt. From the Unique Papyrus Codex Oriental 5,000 in the British 
Museum. With two collotype facsimiles. Strictly limited to 350 copies. 
Imperial Svo. 15J'. net. 

A History of Egypt, fpom the end of the Neolithic Period to the 
Death of Cleopatra VII., B.G. 80 . 8 vols. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, 3^. 6 ii. 
net each, {Books on Egypt at^ Chaldea, ) 

The Bosetta Stone and the Decree of Canopus. In 3 vols. Cr. Svo. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each volume. These volumes form Vols. XVII., XVIII., 
and XIX. of the Books on Egypt and Chaldea. 

The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. Voi. i, The Book of Am Tuat. Voi. 2, 
The Book of Gates. Vol. 3. The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 3r. 6 d. net each. {Books on Egypt and Chaldaa. ) 

BUELL, AUGUSTUS, PaulJones, Founder of the American Navy: a History. 
2 vols, Cr. Svo. I2J. 

BUNGE, Prof. 0., Text-Book of Physlologrleal and Pathologleai Chemis^, 

for Fhysicuns and Students, Translated from the German by L. C. 
Wooldridge, Second Edition, i6r. 


BUONARROTI, HICHELANOELO, The Sonnets of. Translated into English Verse 
by S. Elizabeth Hall, to which is prefixed a Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
translated by the same from the Italian of Ascanio Condivi. Fcp. Svo. 5^. net. 

BUBNELL, A. C-, The Ordinances of Mann. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
Introduction by the late A. C. Burnell. Completed and Edited by E. W. 
Hopkins. Post Svo. iZs, ( Trubntt^s Oriental Series ,) 


BURNEY. Capt. HN., The Young Seaman’s Manual and Rigger’s Guide. 

Thirteenth Edition, revised and corrected. With 200 Illustrations and i6 Sheets 
of Signals, Cr, Svo. yr, 6^. 

BURNS, ROBERT, Selected Poems of. With an introduction by Andrew Lang. 

Elsevir 8vo. vellum, yj. 6 d, ; parchment or cloth, 6r. {Parchment Library,') 
New and Cheaper Edition p, 6 d .; cloth, if. 6a?* net ; leather, zs, net. 
[Dryden Librcery,) 

Burr, Aaron, Life of. By H* Childs MerwIN. Imp. 32mo. zs, 6 d, net. {Beaepn 
Biographies,) 

BUTUSBi P., Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase Book. iSmo, half roan, 
zs, ^ 


tUKTON, Maiop, Oements of MUltaw Administration. First ^: Permanent 
System of Administmtioa. Small cr. Svo, p, 6 d, {Mthtaty Sdndhohs.) 


BYLANOT, Count HENRY de. DOgS of all Nations. Their Varieties, Character- 
^ i^icsi Foiats, Ac. With 2,300 Illustrations of over 3,000 dogs. In z vols. royal 
, 4t0. Hajf^ther, gilt top. jC33f.net. 
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BYflNI) 0„ Banibeok ftar Artisaii, liaAaiiie, and Si«bie«Fr Com^Mib 

Grin^iiDg and Sharpenii^ of Cutting Toote) Abrasive prieossseK, Lapidary 
Work, Gem and Glass Engraving, Vorniah^ and Lankerii^ Apparatus, 
Materials) and Accesses for Giindii^ and Polishing, &c., Ac. Cloth, medium 
8vo, 151. 

CJJB^On, BL| L'Eeo ItaUailO : a Guide to Italian Conversation, iddi Vocabulary 
lamo. 4r. 6</. 

CAMEBOM. nss, SoiQis and Stews and Choiee BagofttS. Ct. 8vo. dotl^ u, &£, 

paper cereis, i>. 

CAMTOBU,. Pnf. LEWIS. JBsehylos. The Seven Plays tn English Verse. Cr. 
8vo. yr. 

CAMPBELL, Rev. W., Formosa under the Dutch. Sm. 4to. 12s, net. 

Candid Examination of TJheism. By Physicus. Second Edition, post 8vo« 7r. 6 d, 
{^Philosophical Library.) \ 

CANDOLLE, ALPHONSE D£, Origin of Cultivated Plants. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 5 j. {LS,S.) 

CantemUS Domino : a little Book of Canticles, chiefly as arranged in the Moearabic 
Breviary. With an Introduction and brief Notes. Pott 8vo. tr, (sd, net in cloth; 
2 s, net in leather. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, Sartor Rerartus. Elzevir 8vo. vellum, p, 6(f.; parchment or 
cloth* 6 s, {Parchtnmt library,) 

CARPENTER, R. L., Personal and Social Christianity: Sermons and Addresses 
^ the late Russell Lant Carpenter. With a Short Memoir by Frances 
E. Cooke, ^ited by }. Estlin Carpenter. Cr. 8vo. 6 s, 

CARPENTER, W. B., Prineiples of Mental Physiology. ivith their Apjplications to 
the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo. I2r. 

Nature Man, With a Memorial Sketch by J. Estlin Carpenter. Portrait, 
Large cr. 8vo. is, 6 d. 

CARRESo, Metodo para aprender a Leer, eserihlr y hablar el Inglds 

segun el sistema de Ollendorff. 8vo. 4?. 6 d, Key, 3^. 

CARDS, DR. PAUL, The Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze's Tao-Teh-King). 
Cr. 8vo. paper, ir. 6 d, {Religion of Science Lihraay,) 

Primer of Philosophy, a popular Exposition of the Fundamental Notions of 
Philosophy. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, $s, ; paper, ir, 6 d, (Ro/igion 
of Science Library,) 

Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrange¬ 
ment of Knowledge. Third Edition enlarged and revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
p, 6 d ,; paper, %s, 6 d, {Religion of Science Library.) 

The Philosophy of the Tool. Cr. 8vo. paper, 6 d, net. 

Scienoe, n Religious Revelation. Cr. 8vo. paper, %i, net. 

The Smnl of Metaphysics : an Inquiry into the Question—Are There Things- 
in-Themselves ? Cr. 8 vo. cloth, 5^* 

Kant and Speneer. a study of the Fallacies of Agnosticism* Cr. 8vo. 
paper, if. {Religion of Science library.) 

The Soul of Man : An investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Esperi- 
mental Psydiology. 182 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. net $ paper, gr. 6 d, 
{Retigim of Sdme Library Pi 

The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil, flrotn the Eaitot 

Times to the Present Day. Printed In two colouni flrom typehii Ane 
paper. Bornul in doth, illuminated with cover stamp Aom wmi. 311 
IllustTatimia in black and tint. Snttdl folio. 30f, 

MldhNnn end tteChristiaii Crlflee. Cr. Svo. doth, \ nm, 2s. h 
{ fleligim of Sciesm Lih 0 *f.) 
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GiiBDS, OR. PAUL, Lao-Tse’s Tso-Teh>Ktaig. Cr- Svo. etoOi, tii. 

The 6ost>el of Buddh^ Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. doth, 5 j. ; paper, 2s. 
{ktUgum of Science Library ^) 


Chinese Philosophy. Med. Svo. paper, U. Sd* of Science Iddroey.) 



The Idea of God* Cr. Svo. Fourth Edition. Paper, 


The Ethical Problem. Three Lectures on Ethics as a Science. Second 
Edition. Cr, Svo, doth, 6 s, 6 d,; paper, 2s, 6 d, {Migion of Science Library,) 

Whence and Whither? an inquiry into the Nature of the Soul, its Origin and 
Destiny. Cr. Svo. cloth, 3^. 6 d. net; paper, ir. 6 d. {Religion of Science 
Lihrory .) 

Nirvana: A Story of Buddhist Psychology. Illustrated by a Japanese Artist. 
O. Svo. cloth, 3f. net. 

Karma : A Story of Buddhist Ethics. Illustrated by KWASON SuzoKl. Cr. Svo. 
paper, ir. Also a Third Japanese Art Edition. CrSpe paper, tied in silk; 
quaintly illustrated, 3^. 6 d, 

The Dawn of a New Religious Era, Cr. Svo. paper, {Religion of 

Science Library,\ 

Homilies of Science. Cloth, 7^. 6 d, 

Eros and Psyche. Retold after Apuleitts. Half-tone reproductions, with 
ornamental borders, of the Famous Illustrations of Paul Thumann. Printed 
from pica type on Strathmore deckle-edged paper, elegantly bound, and with 
classic cover design by E. Biedermann. Large Cr. Svo. cloth 6r. net 

The Chiefs Daughter: a Legend of Niagara. Illustrations by Edward 
Biedermann. a story in neat, small octavo. Seven Photogravures. Thir¬ 
teen pen and ink and half-tone illustrations. Special initials and title page 
ornaments. Cloth, 4^. 6 d, net. 

The Crown of Thorns. A Story of the Time of Christ. Illustrated, Small Cr. 
Svo. 3J. 6 d, net. 

The Age of Christ : a Birief Review of the conditions under which Christianity 
originated. Fcap- Svo. paper, loo?. net. 

Friedrich Schiller. A Sketch of his Life and an Appreciation of his Poetry. 
Illustrated. Svo. 3^. 6 d, net. 

CARTER, Brig.-General W. H., U.S.A. Horses, Saddles and Bridles. 

I3jf. 6 d, net. 

CASSALi CHARLES, Glossary of Idioms, iGaIlielsm& and other Dlfllenlties 
contained in the Senior Course of the * Modem Frendh Reader/ 

Cr. Svo, 2s, 6 d, 

CA8SAL, €H., and KARCHER, THEODORE. Modem French Reader. Junior 

Course. Nineteenth Edition, Cr. Svo. 2s, 6 d, Senior Course. Seventh Edition. 
Cr, Svo. 4r. Senior Course and Glossary in i vol. Cr. Svo. 6 r. 

yttle l^endh Reader : extracted from the * Modem French Reader/ Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 2x. 

CatbO^ Scriptum Manuals. Edited by Madame Cecilia, rely ous of St. Andrew^s ' 
Convent, Streatham. With Imprimatur of the Archbisnop of Westminster, 
Over 500 pp. sm, Svo. 

I. The Gospel according to St. Hufk. 3^. net. 

a. The Gospel according to St. Luke. xVol Af^net parts t and 
ax, 6 d. net.; Parti 3 and 4, ax. net. 

, prepared with rdEerence to the Manuals far ON with all four 

. Gospels* td Map«t> ^oth, is; net. > 
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CATUN, OEOROSi The lifted and Subsided Rooks of Ameplea, widi then 
Iniluence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and ^e Distribu¬ 
tion of Races. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6j. fd. 

Shut your Haath and Save youp life. With 29 illustrations. Ninth Kdition. 
Cr. 8vo. 2 s, 6 d. 

Cavalry Studies from Two Great Wars: comprising the French Cavalry in 
1870 by Lieut.-Col. Bonie; the German Cavalry in the Battle of Vionville 
Mais-la-Tour, by Major Kaehler ; the operations of the Cavalry in the Gettys¬ 
burg Campaign by Lieut. -Col, Geo. B. Davis. Large post 8vo. yr. 6rf. net. 

CECIL, K. R. D., Historleal Tragedy of Nero. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. net. 

CECILIA, Madame, the Gospel according to St. Mark. With imprimatur of 

the Archbishop of Westminster. Over 500 pp. Sm. 8vo. 3f. net. , 

The Gospel aeeording to St. Luke. Sm. 8vo. I vol. 4^. net; Parts 1 and 2, 
2J, 6 d net: Parts 3 and 4, 2s. net. 

Atlas Specially Prepared with Reference to the Manuals for Use wi^ 
all Four Gospels. 16 maps. Sm. 8vo. cloth, is. net. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Prof. B. H., Romanised Japanese Reader. Consisting of 
Japanese Anecdotes and Maxims, with English Translations and Notes. 
i2mo. 6 s, 

CHANDLER, lieut. G. D. F., Military Lance Line Construction for Semi> 
permanent Field Telegraph and Telephone Lines. Sm, cr. 8vo. 

If. 6 d. net. 

CHATTERJl, M. M., Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. cloth, lOJ. 6 d. 

tCHAUCER, G., Canterbury Tales. Edited by a. W. Pollard. 2 vols. Elzevir 8vo. 

vellum, 15J.; parchment or cloth, 12s. {Parchment Library.) Cheap edition. 
2 vols. Cloth IS, 6 d. net, each : leather 2 s. net each. {Dryden Libraryi) 

CHAUCER SOCIETY, Publications of the. List sent free on application. 

Chemulpo, Sketches of the Battle of. Obiong 4to. 3^. 6 d, net. 

CHETNE, Canon T. K., l^e Prophecies of Isaiah. With Notes and Dissertations. 
2 vols. Fifth Edition, RevisecL 8vo. 25J. 

Job and Solomon ; or. The Wisdom of the Old Testament Svo. ms. 6 d. 
The Book of Psaims ; or, the Praises of Israel. With Commentary. 

New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 2 vols. i6x, each. 

The Book of Psalms. Sm. pott. 8vo. doth, u. 6 d. net; leather 2s, net. {The 
Dryden Library ,) 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. The Bampton 
Lectures, 1889. 8vo. i6j. 

CHILDERS, R. C., Pali-Euglish Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents. Imp. 8vo. 
£1^ V* 

CHITTY, WALTER, Bee Keeping for Beginners. Cr. 8vo. \s. 6 d, 

CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER, Madame la Comtesse de. Historical Memoirs of the 
Emperor Alexander I. and Court or Russia. Translated from the 
Ori^nal French by Mary B. Patterson. With Introduction and Notes. 
Post 8vo. 5^. net. 

CLAPPERTQN; JANE HUME, Selentifle Meliorism and the Evolutton of 
Happiness. Large cr. 8vo. 8j. 6 d, 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN, Ten Great Religions: an Essay in COmpamtive 
Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. lox. 6 d, each. 

CLARKE, MARY COWDON, Letters to an Enthusiai^ Bdng a Sariea of. 
Letters addressed to Robert Balmanno, Esq., of New Votk, x850^i86i« 
Edited by A»Ne Upton Nsttleton. With 10 Fhotogiavwe Plates., 
D^y 8 vo. lOf. Adt net. 
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CLEKBIIT, C. S., kbA HDTTOM L.,. Artists of the Nineteenth Century and 

theiP works. Revised Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15^. 

CLEMENT, ERNEST W., Handbook of Japan : A New Work. Two Maps and 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 6r. net. 

Japanese Floral Calendar. Medium 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 

CLERY, Gen. C. FRANCIS, Minor Taeties. With 26 Maps and Plans. Eleventh 
Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. gs net. 

CLIFFORD, W. EINGDON, Common Sense of the Exact Seiences. Fourth 
Edition. With too Figures. Cr. 8vo. 5^, {I.S.S.) 

CLODD, EDWARD, Childhood of the World : a Simple Account of Man in early 
times. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3r. Special Edition for Schools, ir. 

Childhood of Rellgrions. including a simple account of the birth and growth 
of Myths and Legends. Tenth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 5^, Special Edition for 
Schools, ir. 6 d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief Sketch of Jewish History to the time of His birth. 
Second Edition. Revised throughout and partly re-written. Sm. cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Special Edition for Schools, in 2 parts, is, 64 . each. 

CLOUD, M. M., M.D., A Guide to the Chemical Analysis pf Water. Royal 

l8mo. cloth, 25 . 6d. net. This book contains the essentials of the chemical 
analysis of water, as taught by the foremost scientific men. It contains all that 
is required for making a chemical analysis of water and is so arranged as to be 
readily accessible. It is invaluable to the medical officer, commanding officer in 
isolated locations, or physician who wishes to do work in this line. 

COBURN, P. D., Swine Husbandry. Cr. 8vo. yr. 6 d, 

Alfalfa, Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

COLBERT, E., Humanity in its Origrln and Early Growth. Post Svo. cloth, 

7r. 6df, 

Common Prayer, American Book of. iSmo. cloth, 2s. 

COMSTOCK, JOHN HENRY and ANNA B., A Manual for the Study of Inseets. 

Royal Svo. 25^. net. 

COMTE, AUGUSTE, Eight Circulars of Auguste Comte. Fcp. 8vo. is, 6 d . 
Appeal to Conservatives. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6 d . 

Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. New and Cheaper Edition. Large post Svo. 15J. 

Subjective Synthesis; or, Universal System of the Conceptions adapted to 
the Normal State of Humanity. Vol, •!., containing the System of Positive 
Logic. Svo. paper covers, 2.f. 6 d , 

The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from the French by 
Richard Congreve. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Cr. Svo. 25, 6 d , 


CONTB» JOSEPH LE, Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Bi* 
nocular Vision. Third Edition. With 132 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 5f. {I,S,S.) 

CONTOPOULQS, N.* Lexicon of Modem Greek-English and English-Modern 
Greek. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 27s, 

CONWAY, M. D., Emerson at Home and Abroad, vvith Portrait,. Post Svo. 

lOr. 6 d, {Fhihscj^kicai Lihuty.) 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature. Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

Saered Anthology. Post Svo. doth, ss. 


CONWAY, R. s., Verae^S Law in Italy: an Essay in the History of the Indo- 
Buropetm Sibilants. With Map. Post Svo. S^- 

CONYBEABB, C* F* P«, YahnfMedL Fcp. Svo. 3^. 
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COOK, A. 3., Ths Beekmpfip’s Guide; or. Manual of the Apiaiy. Ekhtsenth 

Edition, rerited, enlarged, re-written, and beautifully iUnttrated- Cr. 6 s. 

COOKS, H. C., British Edible Fungi : how to distinguish and how to cook them. 
With Coloured Figures of upwards of Forty Species. Cr. Svo* yr. 

Fungi: their Nature^ Influences, Uses, &c. Edited by Reir. M. |. Berkeley. 
With numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Cr. 8vo. {LS»S,) 

IntFOduetlon to Fresll-WateF Algsa. with an Enumeration of all the British 
Species. With 13 Plates. Cr. 8vo. S^. {I,S.S,) 

COOKS, Prof, Je P., Mew Chemistry. With 31 illustrations. Eleventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5 j. {/,S,S,) 

Laboratory Practiee. a Series of Experiments on the Fundamental Principles 
of Chemistry. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 

COPE, Prof. fi. D., The Primary Factors of Organic Evolutioii. With| lat 

cuts. Cr. 8vo. lor. \ 

GORNILL, Prof. CARL, History of the People of Israel from the Beglnningr 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Cr. 8vo. ys , 6<f. 

The Prophets of Israel. Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 51. ; 
paper, without frontispiece, is. 6 d, {Religion of Science Library,) 

The Rise of the People of Israel. Cr. 8vo. doth, 2$. 6d. 

CORT, W,, Guide to Modem English History. Part I. 1815-1830. 8vo. 9,r. 
Part II. 1830-1835, 8vo. iSj, 

COTTA, BERNHARD Von, Geology and History, a Popular Exposition of all 
that is known of the Earth and its Inhabitants in Prehistoric Times, ismo. 2s , 

COTTON, LOUISE, Palmistry and its Practical Uses. With 12 Plates. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2S 6 d . 


COTTON, Sir H. J. S., New India, or India in Transition. New and' Revised 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3^, 6 d . net. 

CODES, ELLIOT, Key to North American Birds, containing a concise account of 
every species of living and fossil bird at present known from the continent north 
of the Mexican and United States Boundary, inclusive of Greenland and Lower 
California, with which is incorporated General Ornithology, an outline of the 
Structure and Classification of Birds and Field Ornithology, a Manual of Col¬ 
lecting, Preparing, and Preserving Birds. Profusely Illustrated. Two Vols. 
Price 50^. net. 

COWELL, E. B., and GOUGH, A. E., The Sarva-DErsanu-SAmgraha ; or, 

Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. lOf, 6 d, {Trubner^s Oriental Series.) 


COK, SAMUEL, D.D., Commentary on the Booh of Job. With a Translation, 
Fourm Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? Eighteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. ax. 6 d, 

The Largmf Hope : a Sequel to * Salvator Mundi.’ Second Edition. x6mo* ix. 
The GeneslB of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Balaam: an Exposition and a Study. Cr. 8vo. $s. 

MlraeleS : an Argument and a Challenge. Cr. 8vo. ax. 6 d, 

COX, Sir G. W., Bart, Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Hew Edition: 

8vo. iox. 6J.net. 

Tales of Aneient Greece* New Edition. Sm. cr. Sva 6 s, < 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes* Sm* cr. 8vo. 3 x. 6 d, 

Manual of If^hology in the Form of Question Answer, Sixth 

Edition, P^p. Svo. p, 

Introduetton to the Seienee of Compi 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7;. SJ 
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CRATIN, T.. l(«&A«HliidiistiiidaBd Hladiistanl-EiiglUli IMettomufy. New 

Edition, 4r. 6^ 

CROKERi THOHAS CBOFTON* A Walk from London to Fulham. EnUi^ed 

and Rewritten l>y Beatrice £. Horne. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
71, 6(4 net. 

GROMPtOR, A.^ 100 Sonnets of Petrarch, together with bis Hymn to the Virgin. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5r. net. 

GROSS, T., the Autobiography of a Stage Coachman. Two Vol$. Super 
royal Svo., with 4a Coloured Plates nom old prints by Pollard, Cooper. 
Henderson, Nbwhouse, Alken, Havbll, Rowlandson, and others. 
Limited to $00 copies. ^4 4s. net. Large Paper Edition, limited to fifty 
copies, with two extra Coloured Plates and all the Illustrations duplicated in 
Monochrome. Printed on band^made paper. 8r. net. 

CRUISE, F. R., Notes of a Visit to the Scenes In which the Life of Thomas k 
KempiS was spent. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. I 2 s, 

CUMONT, F., The Mysteries of Mithra. Translated from the Second Revised 
French Edition, by T. J. McCormack. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

GURTEIS, Canon, Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield : a Sketch 

of his Life and Work, with further gleanings from his Letters, Sermons, and 
Speeches. Large cr, 8vo. p. 6d. 

CURTIS, L 0 ., Left-overs made Palatable. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

CURTIS, S. D., Wheat Culture. How to Double the Yield and Increase Profits. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Cynic’s Meditations, vtde sub PULITZER, W. 

DADD, G. H., American Cattle Doctor* Cr. 8vo. p. U. Large edition, 8 illus¬ 
trations, I2s. 6d. 

Modem Horse Doctor. Cr. 8vo. yj. 6d. 

DAGGETT, Brlg.-Gen., A.$., U.S.A.. America in the China Relief Expedition. 

Illustrated. Large post Svo. toj. 

DALE, ALICE M., Marcus Warwick, Atheist Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

DANA, £• S., Text-Book of Mineralogy, With Treatise on Crystallography and 
Physical Mineralogy, Fourth Edition, with 800 Woodcuts and Plate. 8vo. l^ 5 . 

DANA, J. D., Text-Book of Geology, for Schools, Illustrated. Cr. Svo. lor. 
Manual of Geology, illustrated by a Cbart of the World, and 1,000 Figures. 
Svo. aSr. Fourth Edition. 

The Geological Story Briefly Told, Illustrated. i2mo. 7^. 6d. 

Minerals and How to Study them. A book for beginners in Mineralogy. 
Small cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

DANA, J. D., and BRUSH, G. J., System of Mineralogy. Sixth Edition, entirdy 
rewritten and enlarged. Roy. Svo, £2, i2(r. 6d» 

Manual of Mlneralognr and Petrography. Fourth Edition. Numerous 

Woodcuts. Cr. Svo. 6$. net. 

DANTE AOGBIERI, The New Ufe (La Vita Nuova). Italian Text, wkh English 
Translation. Edited by Luigi Ricci. Fcp. Svo. cloth, p. 6d* net; leather, 
gs. 6d. net; also an Edition on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, lin^ited to 
Bo copies. 

DAVENPORT, CYRIL. The English Regalia. With 12 Colour Pkt«i ^ W. Griggs, 
and numerous lUustcatlons in tl^ Text. 500 copies printed. Rc^. 4to. 
14; net 

Rtt gli^ RlodlllgS* With 6 Hates in Colours and 40 in Black 

and Wh^ Fcap. 4tc». losTld, neb Also $0 copies printed on Japanese 
Vefinm,(gXs JSM£itsk BmAmuh's Liimfy.) 
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DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., Cason of tbe Bible: its Formatiofi* Histoiyi and 
Fluctuations, Third Edition. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 5 j, 

IntFOdUGtion to the New Testament. Third Edition, Revistid and En¬ 
larged. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30J, 

DAVIES, 6. CHRISTOPHER, Rambles and Adventures of Our Sehool 
Field Club, With 4 Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

DAVIES, J., SAnkhya Kdriha of Iswara Krishna: an Exposition of the System 
ofKapila. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6 j, {Trubner^s Oriental Series,) 

The Bha^avad GitA ; or, the Sacred Lay, Translated, with Notes, from the 
Sanscrit. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6r. {TrUbmr'5 OruntaiSeries,) 

DAWSON, GEORGE, Prayers. First Series, Edited by his Wipe. People’s Edition. 
Sm. 8vo. ij. 6 d, net. 

e \ 

Prayers. Second Series. Edited by George $t. Clair. People’s Edition. 
Sm. 8vo. ir. bd. net. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Oecasions. Edited by his 
Wife. Peopled Edition. Sm. 8vo. ir. 6<^. net. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. People’s Editipn. 
Sm. 8vo ir, 6<^. net. 

The Authentic GospeL Sermons,. Edited by (iEORGE St. Clair. People’s 
Edition. Sm. 8vo. i.f. 6 d. net. 

Every-Day Counsels. Edited by George St. Clair. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 

Biouraphical Lectures. Edited by George St. Clair. Third Edition, 
^rge cr. 8vo. p. 6d. 

DAWSON. Sir J. W., Geolosrical History of Plants. With 80 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 5 ^* (/.‘S.i'.) 

DEDEKIND, R„ Essays on the Theory of Numbers. Authorised Translation 
by W. W. Beman. Cr. 8vo. 3/. 6 d. net. 

Defoe, Daniel. By Wilfred Whitten. Imp, 32mo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6 d. 
net. ( Westminster Biographies. ) 

DEMOOR, JEAN, MASSART, JEAN, and VAN DER VELDE, EMILE, Evolution 
by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology. Translated by Mrs. Chalmers 
Mitchell. Cr. 8vo. 5^. (/.. 9 ..S'.) 

DENING, WALTER: Japan in Days of Yore. 

Vol. 1. Wounded Pride and How it was Healed. 

Voi. II. Human Nature in a Variety of Aspects. 

Vol. in. The Life of Miyamoto MusashL Part i. 

Vol. IV. „ „ „ Part 2, 

Illustrated in colour by Japanese artists. Small 8vo. 3^. net each. 

A New Life of Toyotomi Hldeyoshi. By the same Author. Small 8vo. cloth, 
with 7 Maps. *js, bd. net. 

De VILLE, GABRIEL, The People’s Marx. A popular epitome of Karl Marx’s 
Capital. Done into English by Robert Rives La Monte. Small a. 8vo, 
cloth, bs. net. 

De VREIS, HUGO, Species and Varieties, their Origin by Mutation. Svo. 
cloth, 2If. net 

DEWEY, J., Leibniz’s New Essays eoneerning Human Understanding. Demy 

i2mo. bs, {Philosophical Classics.) 

DEWEY, JOHN, Psychology. Large Cr. Svo. dr. bd. net 

DEWEY, J, H., The Way, the Truth, mid the life : a Handbook of Christian 
Theosophy, Healing and Psychic Culture. lor. bd . 

The Pathway of the Spirit : a Guide to Insfdration, ikltainadoa and Divine 
Realization on, Earth. Fcap. 8vo. 6r. d/, , 
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DIDON» Father, Jesus Christ. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. izs. 

Belief In the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Cr. 8vo. s^. 

SplrltUSi Letters. Translated by G. A. Nash, M.A. Cr. Svo. ys. 6 d. 

DIGBY, SIR EVRRARD : The Life of a Conspirator. By the Frig. With 
Portrait Svo. 95, 

DOBSON AUSTIN, Collected Poems. With Portrait. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 s, 
Old World Idylls, and other Verses, With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Edition. 
Elzevirovo. dy. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. With Frontispiece. Eleventh Edition. Elzevir Svo, 6j. 

The Ballad of Beau Brocade ; and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Fifty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Cr. 8vo. 5J. Cheap Edition. 
Cloth 2j. 6 d, net.; leather, 3^. Q. net. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. With 25 illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
Cloth, 2 s, 6 d. net; leather, 3^. 6 d, net. 

The Story of Rosina ; and other Poems. With 49 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Cr. 8vo. 5 j. 

Selected Poems. With Frontispiece by George H. Boughton, R.A. Cloth, 
ij. 6 d, net; Leather, 2^. net. (D?yden Library. 

DORUAN, MARCUS R., From Matter to Mind. Cr. 8vo. yr. 6 d, 

Ignorance : A study of the Causes and Effects of Popular Thought. 8vo. pr. net, 
The Mind of the Nation : a study of National Characteristics during the last 
Hundred Years. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

A Histoi7 of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. Vols. i. 
and if. Demy 8vo. lar. net each. 

A Journal of a Tour in the Congo Free State, iiustrated. Large post 8vo. 
6r. net. 

D’ORSET, A. J. D., Grammar of Portuguese and English. Adapted to 

Ollendorff’s System. Sixth Edition. i2mo. 7^. 

CoUOQUial Portuguese ; or, the Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

DOUGLAS, ROBERT K., The Fortunate Union. Roy. 8vo. paper, 5^. net. 

Douglass, Frederick, Life of. By C. w. Chksnutt. imp, 32mo. 2J. 6 d, net. 
{Beacon Biographies.) 

DOWDEN, EDWARD, The French Revolution and English Literature. 

Large Post 8vo. 7^. 6 d, 

Shakspere : » Critical study of His Mind and Art. Tenth Edition. Large post 
8vo. X2J. ♦ 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. With introduction and Notes, Large post 8vo. yj. 6 d. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited, with Frontispiece after the Death Mask. 
Elzevir 8vo. vellum, yj. 6 d, ; parchment or cloth, 6x. {Parchment Library,) 
New and Cheaper Edition, p, 6 d. Cloth, is. 6 d, net; leather 2 s, net. 
{Drydm Library.) 

Shakespere’s Sonnets, with introduction. Ornamental Initials and Tail¬ 
pieces specially designed. Printed in rid and black, in special antique-feced 
type. Handsomely bound in vellum, with a portrait in coloured photogravure 
of Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton. Edition limited to 400 copies. 
Narrow demi 8vo. 15J. net. 

Studies in Literature, 17894877 . Eighth Edition, Large post 8vo. 6 s, 
Transcripts and Studies. Second Edition. Large post 8vo. 6 s* 
life ef Percy Bysshe Shelley, with portraits. New and Cheaper Edition. 
% 2 s, net. 

New Studies in Literate Large post 8to. 

Angl^ Large post 8vo»^.6<f. 
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DOWLIN&. A. E. P. RATHOND, The Flont of the SMNd Nativity. T)>is 

is an attempt to collect the legends and ancient dedication of plants con- 
necied in praular tradition with the life of our Lord from His Nativity to the 
Flight into Egypt, Fcp. 4to. p. net. 

BOWNINOi C., PFOitS and Fruit Trees of Amerlea; or, the Culture and Manage¬ 
ment of Fruit Trees generally. Illustrated. 8vo. 25^. 

DOWSOH, JOHN* Granunar of the Urdfl or Hlnddstan! LanffUage. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. lor. Sd, 

Hinddstani Exereise Book* Passages and Extracts for Translation into 
Hindust^i. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6</. 

Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Geogra|>hy 

and Literature* Fourth Edition. PostSvo, i6.f. [Trubner's Oriental Sirm,) 

DRAPER, J. W., The Conflict betv^een Religion and Science* Twenty-fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Ss, (/.S^S.) i 

DRATSOK, Major-Gen. A. W., Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and 
Geology* With numerous figures. 8vo. 14^. 

DRYDEK HOUSE MEMOIRS, THE. A Series of Reprints of Historical Memoirs, 
Letters, and Diaries in a handy form. Each volume small crown 8vo., with 
Photogravure Portraits and Maps, &c. 3s. 6d* net in buckram; 4^. 6d, net in 
limp roan. 

1. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Written by his widow, 

Lucy (1615-1664). 

2. Memoirs and Travels of Sir John Reresby, Bart. (1634-1689). 

3. Historical Memoirs of My Own Time (1772-1784)- By Sir Nathanikl 

William Wraxall, Bart. 

4. Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count De Benyowski. 

Written by himself (1741-1786). 

DRTDEN LIBRARY, THE. Each vol. 6 in. by 3| in. Cloth, i^. 6d, net ; leather, 2s. net. 

Austin Dobson. Selected Poems. With Frontispiece by George H. Boughton, 

R.A. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Prof. Edward Dowden. With Frontispiece. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 2 vois. Edited by A. w. Pollard, 

Bums* Poema Selected and edited by Andrew Lang, With Frontispiece. 

DUFF, E. GORDON, Early Printed 3<>0ks. With Frontispiece and Ten Plates. 
Post Svo. 6s, net. (BooJks about Books,) 

Early English Printing : A Portfolio of Facsimiles illustrating the History of 
Printing in England in the Fifteenth Century. Edited by £. Gordon Duff. 
Royal Folio 42^. net. 

DO HOMCEL, The TelWhone, the Hlerophone, and the nionoRmph. 

Fourth edition. Demy i2mo. 51. 

Dmican. Adam* By H. W. Wilson. Imp. 32mo. cloth, 2 j. net; leather, 2J. 6d. 
net. {Westminster Biographies,) 

DDTT. ROMESH CHUNDER, History of Civilisation in Ancient India, bwed 
on Sanskrit literature. Revised Edition. In 2 vok 8vo. 2ts. 

Lays of Analfuit. India: Selections firom Indian Poetry roideied tote Engiiib 
Verse. Post Svo, ^s, 6i. 

Gl^n Letters to Lord Curzon on Famines and Land 4miiMiQ6nt8 
in India. Cr. 8vo. p*6d. 

{Mia in the VietoriaB Age^ 8vo. 6 d 
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OOTT, TOBU, Andent Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With u intto- 
ducCoty Memoir by Edmund Gosse. iSmo. cloth extra, gilt top, 

Early English Text Soelety, Publieations of the. List sent post free on 
applicatioiu 


EDQREK, H» Compendious Sanskrit Grammar. 

Prakrit. Cr. Svo. lo^. 6c/. 


With a Brief Sketch of Scenic 


EDKms, ,DJ>., Religion in China. Containing a Brief Accotint of the Three 
Religions of the Chinese. 4th Edition. Post Svo. *is. 6cA (Philosophical 
Ubrafy and Tr^mr's Oriental Series.) 

Chinese Buddhism : Sketches Historical and Critical. 2nd Edition. Post Svo. 
i8j. (T^iibner's Oriental Series.) 

EDMUNDS, ALBERT J., Hymns of the Faith (or Dhammapada): an 

Ancient Anthology of the Sacred Buddhist Scriptures. Post Svo. cloth, 4J. 6<f.'net, 

EDWARDS, E. T., Side-Lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon. Sm. cr. Svo. 


EDWARDS, J. L, Shelby and his Men ; or, the War in the West. Crown Svo. 
cloth, ^s. (>d, net. 


EGER, GUSTAV, Technological Dictionary In the EngUsh and German 
Languages. 2 vols, roy. Svo. 7J. 

Egypt and Ghaldma, Books on : a Series of Handbooks relating to the Archaeology, 
History, Religion, &c., of the Egyptians, A.ssyrians, and Babylonians. Dr. 
E. A. WAU.TS Budge, M.A., and L. W. King, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. 3^. 6af. net per vol. 

Vol. I,— Egyptian Religion ; Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life. By E. A. 
Wallis Budge, LittD. 

Vol. II.— Egyptian Magic. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 

Vol. III.—Egyptian Language: Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
By E, A. Wallis Budge, LittD. 

Vol. iv.-Babylonian Religion. By L. w. King. 

Vol. V_ Assyrian Language ; Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Texts. By 

L. W. King, M.A. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIIL— The Book of the Dead : an English Translation of 
the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of the Theban Recension. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Numerous Illustrations. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 3 vols. 

Vols. IX.-^XVL— A History of Egypt, from the end of the Neolithic Period to 
the Death of Cleopatra VII., b.c. 30. By E. A. Wallis Budge, LittD. 

S vols. Illustrated. 

Vol. L— Egypt In the PredynsAtic and Archaic This 

volume contains an account of the discovery of the predynastic graves in 
Egypt, and disaisses the results obtained from a study of the antiquities 
found in them. It also desaibes the history of Egypt from Menes to the 
end of the Illrd Dynasty, B.C. 3800. 

Vol. II.—Egypt under the great Pyramid Builders, in this volume 
the history of Egypt is continued from the end of the Illrd Dynas^ to the 
reign of Seankhka-Ra, the last king of the Xlth Dynasty, about t.C. 2500. 

Vol. IIL—Egypt under the Amenemhats and Hyksoe. The period 
of Egyptian history treated of in this volume begins with the end of the 
Xlth Dynasty, and ends with the reign of Thothmes II„ from about 
B.C. 250a to B.C. 1S50. The founding of the PJgyptian Colony in Nubia is 
discus^, and the expulsion of the Hyksos is desenbed. 

Vol. IV.—EgSPt and her Asiatic Empire. This voiinne d^is with the 
period oT Egyptian history which begins with the reign of tlm great qu^n 
, Shshepset, and eni with the reign of the last of tire XVlIIth 
from about b.c. 1550 to b.c. 1400. The gifowtb of 
Aiiitic Empire il descidhed, and a tolerably complete summary of the, 
of the teU el-^Amuna letters B given^ 
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Egypt aad ChaliitM, Books on— 

Voi. V.— Egypt under Rameses the Great Tiw volume deals with 
the history of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties of kings who ruled from 
B.c. 1400 to B.c. 1130. The period includes the important reigns of Scti I., 
llameses 11 ., and Menephthah, and marks the attainment by E^pt of a 
very high state of material prosperity. In connexion with the reign of 
Menephthah a chapter on the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt in the 
light of modern discoveries has been added in this volume, 

Voi, VI.— EgOTt under the Mest-Klngs and Tanites and Nubians. 

The period of Egyptian History treated in this volume begins with the 
reign of Nes-ba-Tettet, the first king of the XXIst Dynasty at Tanis, and 
ends with the reign of Psammetichus II., from about B.c. 1100 to B.c. 
6o«. The rise to power of the Tanites and Saites is discussed, as well as 
the invasion of Egypt by the Assyrians under Esarhaddon and Ashur-bani* 
pal, and the relations which existed between the kings of Israel andt the 
Egyptians. 

Voi. VII.— Egrypt under the Suites, Persians, and Ptolemies. 

This volume deals with the period of Egyptian history which begins with 
the reign of Pharaoh Hophra, and ends with the reign of Ptolemy IV., i.«., 
from about B.c. 600 to about B.c. 200. The invasion and conquest of 
Egypt by the Persians, and the occupation of the country by Alexander the 
Great, and the establidiing of the Ptolemaic dynasty in the country are 
fully treated. 

Voi. VIII. -Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cleopatra VIL The 

period of Egyptian History treated in this volume begins with the reign of 
Ptolemy V., and ends with the death of Cleopatra VIL, from about 
B.c. 200 to B.c. 30, when Egypt became a province of the Roman Empire. 
A chapter is added on the Nubian kingdom, and a full Index. 

Vois. XVII., xviil. and XIX.— The Rosetta stone and the Decree 
of Canopus. By Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. In Three Vols. 
The Rosetta Stone is one of the most interesting and important objects in 
the National Collection of Egyptian antiquities preserved in the British 
Museum, for from it the correct values of several of the letters of the 
Egyptian alphabet were deduced, and it supplies many of the fundamental 
facts upon which the great superstructure of Egyptian decipherment has 
been based. Up to the present there has existed no comprehensive work 
on the Rosetta Stone, and this monograph has been prepared for the 
Series * Books on Egypt and Chaldaea ’ in answer to many inquiries. 

Vols. XX., XXL and XXIL— The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. By Dr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. In 3 vols. Illustrated. 

Voi. L The Book ilm That. 

Voi. IL The Book of Gates. 

Voi. II. The Egyptian Heaven and Hell 

Egypt Exploration Fund, Publications of the. List sent free on application. 

EOYR, A., Saint Terese : a Poem. Small cr. 8vo. 3;. bd. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Edited by Austin Dobson. With Frontispiece. 

Ekevir 8vo, vellum, yr. td. j parchment or cloth, 6 s, {Parchmtnt Library, \ 
New and Cheaper Edition, 35. 6 d, 

BIKER, Prof. Th., On Orthogenesis(DeOnite Evolution); or the tmpmee of 
Darwinian Selection in the Formation of Species. Trapslatri by Thomas J. 
McCormack, 19 cuts, med. 8vo. paper, is. 6 d, ^Smnc$ I^asy.) 

EITSL, E. J., Hand)N)ok for the Student of Chinese Buddhimiu Second 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. i8x. 

EOOT, 0 E 0 E 6 E. By Clara Thomson., Imperial pmo, clo% ts, net: 
2 s, 6 d,n&t. Bie^rt^ks,) 
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SSIZabOthan Soniiet Cycles. Edited by Mis. M. Crov^. 4 vols. Fcap. Svo, $j. net 
per val. 

ELLIOTT, F. R., Handbook for Fruit Growers. Illustrated. Sq. i6mo. er. 64/. 
Handbook of Praetieal Landscape Gardening. Illustrated, svo. 71. 6d, 

ELLIOT, Sir H. M., History of India, as told by its own Historians: the Mu¬ 
hammadan Period. From the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M, 
Elljot. Revised and continued by Professor John Dowson. 8 vols. 8vo, 
^8. 8j. 

ELLIOT, Sir W., Coins of Southern India, with Map and Plates. Roy. 4to. 

Z$s» {NumismcUa Oruntaiia,) 

ELLIS, W. ASHTON, Wagner Sketches: 1849 . A Vindication. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
2x. 6 d,; paper, 2x. 

ELTON, CHARLES and MARY, The Great Book Collectors. With lo Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. 6x. net {Bocks about Books ,) 

ENGUSH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL UBRARY, cloth, post 8vo. 

Alexander, S., Moral Order and Progress: An Analysis of Ethical 
Conceptions. 14X. 

Allen, Grant, The Colour Sense: Its Origin and Development. lox. (id, 
Appleton, J. H., Dr. Appleton: His Life and Literary Relics. lox. (id, 
Conway, Moncure D„ Emerson at Home and Abroad, los, 6 d. 

Edkins, Joseph, Religion in China. 7^- 
Fichte, J. G., The Science of Knowledge* lox. 6 d, 

The Science of Rights, tzs. 6 d. 

Popular Works. 2 vols. 21X. 

Frith, I., Life of Giordano Bruno, The Nolan. 14^. 

Greg, W. R., The Creed of Christendom. 15^- 
Enigmas of Life. lox. 6 d. 

Hartmann, Edward Von; The Philosophy of the Unconscious. 

3 vols, £t. IIS. 6 d. 

Hegel, G. W. F., Lectures on the History of Philosophy. 3 vols. £1, i 6 s. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. 3 ^ois. £u i 6 s, 

Heine, H., Religion and Philosophy in Germany. 6 s. 

Lange, F. A., A History of Materialism. 3 vols. £1. iix. 6 d. 

Lioy> D., Philosophy of Right 2 vols. 21s. 

Mill, John Stuart Auguste Comte and Positivism. 3^* 

Physieus, A Candid Examination of Theism. 7^- 6 d, 

Pole, H., The Philosophy of Music. 7f- 6 d. 

RiehL Dr. A., The Principles of the cktieal Philosophy. 9^. 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, The World as Will and Idea. 3 vols. £1, i6x. 
Simei James, Lessing: His Life and Writings. 2 vols. i2x. 

Tlele, C. P., Outlines of the History of Religion. 7s* 6 d, 

ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY, edited by A. W. PoixaRd. Illustrated. 
Fcap. 4to. tOs, 6 d, net per vol 

BUElisb Eihbroldered Bookhindlngs. By Cyril Davbnport, F.S.A. 

A Brief History of English Printing. By h. r, plombs. 

EngUsli Bobk^CoHeetors. By w. Y. Flbtcher. 

On plA Draaiatist^ Mtedl^ Oswald Crawfuro. Bkevir Svo. velltua, 
yi, $ paimhmeat Q|rcW,: i^^ 
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L^OS* Elievir Svo. vellumi p, 6ti .; purchment or dothi {Patrkmifft 
Library^) 

English OdOS* Edited by E, Gossb. With Frontispiece. Elzevir 8 to. vdhm» p, 6d.; 
parchment or cloth, dr. {Far(Ame$$t Idbrmy,) 

English SaeFOd Lyrics. Elzevir Svo. vellum, 7r. 6(/,} parchment or cloth, 6x. 
{Panhmmt Library,) 

English Poets (Living). With Frontispiece by Hbrbbilt Railton. 1S94 Edition. 

Large cr. Svo. printed on hand*made paper, vellum, 15^.; cloth or parchment, 
izr. 

EPAUCHIN, Colonel, Operations of General Gurko’s Advance Guard in 

lo 77 . Translated by H. Havelock. Deray Svo. ioj. 6«/. {WolseleyS^rusi^ 

EVANS, H. R., The Napoleon Myth. Illustrated. Medium Svo. 35. 6d. net. t 

EVERETT, C. C,, Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A critical Exposition. Demyi 

l2mo. 6s. {^Philosophical Classics.) ’ 

EYTONy ROBERT, The True Life, and Other Sermons. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. dr. 
The Lord’s Prayer : Sermons. Cr. Svo. 3 S. 6d. 

The Search for God, and other Sermons. Cr, Svo. 3.*. 6d. 

The Temptation of Jesus, and other Sermons. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
FAIRBANKS, ARTHUR, Introduction to Sociology. Large Post Svo. p, 6d, 

{Philosophical Library,') 

The First Philosophers of Greece. Post Svo. 7^. 6d. [Philasopkical 
Library.) 

FANNING, J. T., C.E., Hydraulic and Water Supply Engineering. A practical 

Treatise on Hyarology, Hydrodynamics, and practical construction of water 
works in North America. 15th Edition revised and enlarged, Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 2Ss. 

Farm Conveniences, illustrated. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

FARMER, F. R., A Scheme of Brain Storage, Small cr. Svo. zs. net. 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Aj^ioulture ; a Compendium of Agricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, the Feeding and Diseases of 
Farm Animals, Dairy Farming, and Poultw in the United States and Canada. 
By E. V. Wilcox, and C. B. Smith. Royal Svo. Illustrated. Bound in 
cloth, 15^. net; bound in half morocco, 191. net. 

Farragut, David G., life of. By J., Barnes. imp. 32mo. 2s, ed. net. (Seacoft 

Biographies.) 

FAUSBOLL, V., The Jataka, together with its Commentary \ being Tales of 
the Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. 6 vols. Svo. uSj, each. Vol. VII. 
Index, Svo. sSs. 

FEBRI, ENRICO, Socialism and Modem Science (Darwin—Spencer—Marx). 
Translated by Robert Rives la Monte. Svo. 4;. Cd net 

FICHTE* J. G., Tie Science of Ethics. Translated by A. E. Kroeger. Edited 
by Dr. W. T. Harris. Post Svo. gj, [Philosophical Library,) 

Science of Knowledge. From the German, by A. K. KrobgbR. With JtP 
Introduction by Prof. W. T, Harris. Post Svo. km. 6 d , ( PMimphical £ 4 bt ^.) 

Science of Righ ts, .From the German by A, E, Kroeger* Wltjii, an Introduc* 
tion by PrST W. T. Harris, Post Svo. lar. 6 d . { PhihfSb^im LSmy ,) 

Popular Works t The Nature of the Scholar; The Vocation <^ the .Schott $ The 
Vocation of Man; The Doctrine of Religion; CharactCriCties ol the Present 
. Age; Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge. W&i i Umm by Smus. 
Post Svo. a vola. air. iPhilasephieaf f»i(kmfy-^ ^ 
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FUTH, AUEXAITOER, Fenian for TraveDns. Obiong 321110.5>. 

FISKE, GEOROB B., Poultry Appliances and Handicraft Copiously iiius- 
trfttedj crs 8vo. is, 6 d. 

Poultry Arehitecture. Cr* Svo. ts, 6 d. 

Feediugr and Fattening. Cr. zs. 6 d, 

Prize Oardening. Cr. 8vo. s,r. 

FISKE, J., Myths and Myth Makers. Cr. 8vo. los. 

FITZPATRICK, W. J., Life of the Very Rev. T. N. Burke. With Portrait. 

2 vols, 8vo. 3Cxr. New and Revised Edition. Cr. 8vo. Js. 6 d. 

FLETCHER* W. J., American Library Association’s Index to General 
Literature* Roy. 8vo. 50J. net. 

Biographical, Historical, and Literary Essays and Sketches, reports and mblica- 
tions of Boards and Societies dealing with Education, Health, Labour, Chanties 
and Corrections, &c. Second Edition. 

FLETCHER, W. Y., Foreign Bookbindings in the British Museum. With 

60 Plates printed in fa^imile by W. GkiggS. Folio, 63^. net. 

English Book Bindings in the British Museum, with 66 Plates printed 
in facsimile by W. Griggs. Folio, 63J. net. 

English Book Collectors. Fcp. 4to. lor. 6 (i. net; also 50 copies printed on 
Japanese vellum. ( The English Bookman's Library, ) 

FLINT, C. Lm American Farming and Stock Raising; with Useful Facts. 

3 vols. 8vo, £z, izs. 6 d. 

FLOWER, W. H., The Horse: a study in Natural History. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6 d, 

{Mo^m Science Series,) 

FOREL, Dr. A., Ants and some other Insects. An inquiry into the Psychic Powers 
of these Animals. With an Appendix on the Peculiarities of their Olfactory 
Sense. Translated from the German by Professor William Morton Wheelkr, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. Med. 8vo. paper, 2 s, 6 d. 

FORNEY, MATTHIAS N., Catechism of the Locomotive. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcp. 4to. iSr. 

FOSTER, ROGER, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 

Historical and Juridical. Vol, I. Royal 8vo, 24J. net. 

Francis of Assisi, The Little Flowers of Saint. With 8 illustrations by Paul 
W ooDROFFE. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr, 8vo, Cloth, gilt, Ss, net. 

FRASER, SAMUEL, The Potato ; a Practical Treatise on the Potato, its Characteristics, 
Planting, Cultivation, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, Insects and Diseases, 
their remedies, &c,, &c. Cr. 8yo. 35. 6 d. net. 

FRASER, Sir WILLIAM, Bart., Disraeli and His Day. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. gs, 

VRAZAB9 DOUGLAS, Practical Boat Sailing: a Treatise on Management of Small 
Boats and Yachts. Sm. cr. 4;. 6d, 

FREEBOROUGH. E., and RANKEN, C.E., Chess Openings, Aneient and Modem* 

Revised and Corrected up to tne Present Time from the best Authorities. 
Large post 8vo, 8 s, 

FREKBOROUGfi, E., Chess Endinga A Companion to * Chess Openings, Ancient and 
Modem.’ Edited and Arranged. Large post 8vo. p, 6 d, 

Seloet Chess End UAmes* Edited and arranged. Cr. $vo. ir. Sa^net. 

PBSEilAir» S# A., Leetums to American Audiences, t The Englisb People in 
i tts Three Homes. XL Pnmtical Bearings of General Ettropcan History, 
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FEBETH, 7.1 B.A., Condensed Russian Grammar. For tbe we of Stiiff Officers 

aivl others. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6dr. 

FraiCh JailS 61 llSt 8 e By the Author of ^ Spanish Mystics’ and 'Many Voiees.’ Cr. 
8vo. dr, 

FREYTAG, GUSTAV, Martin Luther. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^, 
Paper, without Illustrations, u. 6d?. {Rtligim of Science Library.) 

The Lost Mannscriptr Cr. 8vo, 5^. ? paper, 3^. (>d. {Religion of Science Library.) 

FRIBDLANDER, Me, Text-Book of Jewish Religion. Sixth Edition, revised. 
Cr. 8vo. IJ. td. 

FRITH, I., Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan. Revised by Prof. Mokiz 
Carriers. Post 8vo. 14^. 

FR(EHBL 1 NG, F. OTTO, Graduated German Reader : a Selection from the mo^ 
popular vrriters. With a Vocabulary. Fifteenth Edition. l2mo. 3J. 6</. 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into German : Extracts from th< 
best English Authors, with Idiomatic Notes. Cr. 8vo. 4^. (id .; without Notes, 4.r.t 

FULLER, ANDREW S., The Grape Guitarist: A Treatise on the Cultivation 
of 1^6 Native Grape. Cr. 8vo. 7^. (uL 

Small Fruit Culturist. Small crown 8vo. ss. 

Strawberry Culturist. u. Sd. 

Practical Forestry : a Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, 
with a description; and the Botanical and Popular Names of all the Indigenous 
Trees of the United States. Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. js. 6 d. 

GALL, Cant H. R., Tactical Questions and Answers on the Infantry Drill 
Rook 1892 . Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. is, 6 d, 

Solutions of the Tactical Problems : Examination or Promotion Captains, 
May 1896. With Diagrams and Map, 2s. 6 d. Supplement to May ’97 Paper, is. 

Supplement to Solutions of the Tactical ^oblems : Examination for 
Promotion. Cr. 8vo. ix, 

GARBE, Prof. RICHARD, The Philosophy of Ancient India. Cr. Bvo. cloth, 
2s. 6 d. ; paper, ix. 6 d, {Religion of Science Library.) 

The Redemption of the Brahman : a Novel. Cloth gilt, 3x. (sd .; paper, 
II. 6af. {Religion of Science Library.) 

GARDINER, SAMUEL R., and MULLINGER, J. BASS, Introduetion to the 
Study of En glish History. Fourth and enlarged edition. Post 8vo, 7x. (»d, 
net. 

GARLANDA, FEDERICO, The Philosophy of Words : a Popular Introduction 
to the Science of Language. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

GARRICK, DAVID. By Joseph Knight. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. lox. (id, net 

GAT, JOHN, Fables. Edited by Austin Dobson. With Portrait Elzevir 8vo, 
vellum, 7x. (sd. ; parchment or cloth, 6x. {Parchment Library.) 

GEIGER, LAZARUS, Contributions to the History of the Development of 
the Human Raee. From the German by D. Asher. Post 8vo. 6x. 
{Philosophical Library.) 

GELDART, B. M., Guide to Modem Greek, Post 8vo. yx. (sd. Key, ex. (sd, 

GEORGE, HENRY, Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the Causes of Industrial 
Demessions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth; the Roifiedy. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. yx. (sd. Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. zs, 6 i 4 Cheap 
Edition, limp doth, ix. 6 d. ; paper covers, is. 

Protection or Free Trade : RU Examination of the Tariff Question, with 
especial regard to the interests of labour. Second Edition., Cr, 8vb. 5x. Cheap 
Edition, limp cloth, is, 6 d, i paper povtss, is. 
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OEOSOBi HEKRYi Sooidl Pfoblems. Fourth Thousand. Cr. Svo. $s. Cheap Edition, 
limp cloth, Ipaper covers, ij. 

A Perplexed Philpsopher ; being an Examination ol Mr. Hs&BEaT Sfencee’S 
various utterances on the Land Question, &c. Cr. 8vo. 5^. Cheap Edition. 
Limp cloth, Kj. 6 d» ; paper covers, is. 

The Soienee of Politieal Economy. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIBSON, L TOUNGm The Cid Ballads and Other Poems. Edited by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 12s, 

GIDDINGS, Capt. HOWARD A., Exploits of the Signal Coras In the War 
^th Spain* Illustrated from Photographs taken in the Field. Cloth gilt, 
js. 6d. 

for Cyclists : a Compendium of valuable information for Soldiers using 
the bicycle. Illustrated. Cloth, 4^ net. 

A Field Message Book* For the use of Signalists and Army Officers in the 
Field. A valuable and convenient book for the officer’s pocket. Equally 
useful for messages, orders, or reports. Fac-simile copies will not blur if wet, 
made with either a pencil or fountain pen. Invaluable for signallists. Cipher 
disc, pencil, blanks, transfer sheets, and filing pockets, all in compact water¬ 
proof cover. Complete, 75 blanks in a pad, compressed-lead pencil. Price 5x, 
net; extra pads, u. 6r/. net. 

GILBERT. Autobiography, and other Memorials of Mrs. Edited by josun 
Gilbert. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6/^. 

GLANVILL, J*, Scepsis Scientiflca ; or, Confest Ignorance the Way to Science ; in 
an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatising and Confident Opinion. Edited, with 
Introductory Essay, by John Owen. Elzevir 8vo. 6s. 

GLAZEBROOE, R. T*, Laws and Properties of Matter. Cr. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

{Modim Sciestce,) 

GOLDSMITH, Oliver, Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin Dobson. Elzevir 
8vo. vellum, 7s. 6d, ; parchment or clorh, 6s. {Parchmmi Lihaty.) 

GOLTZ, Baron von der. The Conduct of War. Translated by Major G. F. 
Leverson. Demy Svo. ioj. 6i/. {Wohley Series.) 

GOMME, G. L*, Ethnology In Folklore. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. {Modem Seieftee.) 

GOOCH, Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart. With an Introductory Notice by Sit 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and an Illustration, Cr. Svo, 
6s. 

GOODEKOUGH. Memoir of Commodorjstl. G. Goodenough. Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 55. 

GORDON, Major-General C« G., Journals at Khartoum. Printed from the 
original MS. With Introduction and Notes by A, Egmont Hake. Portrait, 
2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. ^Svo. 21 l Cheap Edition, 3;. 6 d. 

Last Journal • a Facsimile of the last Journal received in England from General 
Gordon, reproduced by Photo-lithography. Imp. 4to. £$. y. 

Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke (The). Elzevir Svo. vellum, 

7 s* 6d. ; parchment or cloth, 6 s, {Parchmtnt Library.) 

GODGH, A.E4, PhHosophy of the Upanishads. Third Edition. Post Svo. gs, 
OrimiafSeries*) 

QODGH, EDWARD, The Bible True from the Beginning, 8 Yola. roy, Svo, 

t6r, eaoh. 

eOOeiB. Suir. a, Wiili SUlirlntf Hm. Cnmn im. 5*. 
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CK)WER, LdM RONALD, Notes of a Tow fhHn Brt&diid to TtdnduuBt, 

188 S- 1884 > Fcp. ^vo. 2x. 

Rupert of l^e Rhine : a Biographical Sketch of the I 4 k of Prmce Rupert. 
With 3 Porbtiits. Cr. 8vo, buckram, df. 

Stafford House Letters, with 2 Portrait$. 8vo. los. 6 d. 

My RemiUiseeuees. New edition. Post 8vo, p, 6 d, 

Seleetloiis from the Letters of De Brosse. With Portrait. Fcp. 4 to. lor. 6 d. 

GRACEY, H* K., The Zuff Ballads. Demy ismo. 3^. 6 d. net. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM, The Creed of Scieuee: Religious, Moral, and Social* 
Second Edition, revised, Cr. $vo. dr. 

The Social Problem, In its Economic, Moral and Political Aspects. 

8 vo. l^r. 

Socialism New and Old. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5J. il.XS,) 

Free Trade and the Empire : a Study in Economics and Politics. Demy i2itlo. 
cloth, iSn 6d. net; boards, ir. net. ; 

GRAY, ARA, Structural Botany. 8 vo. doth, 55.6 ei. 

How Plants Grow. F. 410. boards, 4J. ed. 

How Plants Behave, f. 4to. boards, 4^. 

Lessons in Botany. Cr. 8vo. p. 

GRAY, MAXWELL, Silence of Dean Maitland. New and Cheaper Edition, cr. 8vo. 

p. 6 d. 

The Reproach of Annesley. Fifth Edition. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

In the Heart of the Storm, with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Cr. 
8 vo. 6 s, 

Westminster Chimes, and other Poems. Sm. 8vo. $s. 

An Innocent Impostor* With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, 6 s, 

A Costly Freak. With Frontispiece. Cr, 8vo, 6 s, 

GREEK, F. W. EDRIDGE, Memory and its Cultivation. Cr. 8vo. p, (/.s.s,) 

Colour Blindness and Colour Perception. With 3 Coloured Plates. Cr. 8vo. 
SS . (/.s.s,) , 

GREG, W* R., Literary and Social Judgments. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Cr, 

8 VO. 151. 

The Creed of Christendom* Ninth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15^. 

sapkkal Lihtary). 

Enigmas of Life* Seventeenth Edition. Post 8vo. los, 6 d, {PhUos^phical 
Library), 

Enigmas of life* With a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his Wife. Nine¬ 
teenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

GREY, ROWLAND, Lindenblumen, and other Stories. Sm. 8vo. 5 j. 

By virtue of His Office. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. p. 

GRIFFIN, L. H., The RaJas of Punjab t being the History of the Principal Staites i»; 
the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. Med. 8vo. 
21s. 

GRIFFIS, W* £*, The Mikado’s Empire. Book i. History of japan horn b.c 860 
to A.D. 187a, Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in 
Japan, 1870-1874. Tenth Edition, illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo* SOr. 

GRIFFITHS, Major A., The Quean’^ Shilling: a Soldier’s Story. Second Iro- 
presrion. Cr. 8^ p* 6 d, 
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QSIKBLE, AUOUSTSS, Deerstalldng and the Deer Forests of Seofland. 

Illustrated by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 4to. 2if. net. 

Shooting and Salmon Fishing and Highland Sport Illustrated by 
Archibald Thorburn. Demy 4to, 21s, net 

The Salmon Bivers of Scotland. With illustrations by Archibald Thor- 
BURK and Others. Demy 410. 2i.r. net. 

Tho Salmon Rivers of Ireland. With illustrations. 2 vois. demy 410. 
Limited to 250 copies, 4^. net 

The Salmon Rivers of England and Wales. With illustrations. 2 vois. 
Imp. 8vo. Limited to 350 sets, ^£'3 3^. net, 

ORIMLEY, H. K., The Prayer of Humanity: Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Cr. Svo. 3^, 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6 s, 

GRIMSHAW, R., Engine Runner’s Cateehism. A Sequel to the Authors * Steam 
Engine Catechism.’ Illustrated. i8mo. 8r. 6</. 

OBOTENFELT, OOSTA, The Pidnelples of Modem Dairy Praetiee. Translated 
by F. W. Won. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d, 

GRUGGEN, Rev. GEORGE, and Rev. JOSEPH KEATING, S.J., Stonyhurst: 

Its Past History and Life in the Present With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

Js. 6d. 

GUENON, J., On the Milch Cows. Translated by T. J. Hand. Illustrated. i2mo. 
cloth, 5J. 

GUIBERT, J., In the Beginning (Les Orlgines). Translated by G. s. Whitmarsh. 
8vo. qr. 

GUNKEL, Dr. HERMANN, The Legends of Genesis. Translated by W. H. 
Carruth. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 

GURNET, ALFRED, The Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 
A Christmas Faggot Sm. Svo. sr. 

Voices flfom the Holy Sepulchre, and other Poems. Cr. Svo. $s, 
Wagner’s Parsifal : a Study. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. is, 6 <i. 

The Story of a Friendship. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

HAtON, H., The Incarnation, and other Poems. Small crown. Second Edition. 
2r. net 

Sonnets of the Sea and land, Cr. 8vo. 2s . net. 

Poems. Cr. 8 VO. 3r. 6 d , net. 

HADDON, CAROLINE, The Larger Life : Studies in Hinton’s Ethics. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

HAECKEL. Prof, ERNST, The History of Creation. Translation revised by 
Professor £. Ray Lankester, with 20 plates and numerous figures. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vois. Large post 8vo. 18^. net 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. 7;. 6d, 

Freedom in Science and Teaching, with a Prefatory Note by Prof. t. h. 
Huxley. Cr. Svo, sr, 

HAGGARD, H. RIDER, Cetyw^ and His White Neighbours; or, Remarks 
on Recent Events m Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. New and 
cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo. p, 6d, {PaisrMsfer Librofy,) 

HA 60 AB% W. H., and LE STKAirOS, 6., The Vulr of Lutktinui: a Penian 

Play. With a Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Cr. 8v6. tm,6d, 

HABNf T,, Tsuni- ll Gdam, the Supreme Eeing of the Kboi-Kbol Post Svo. % 64 , 
{Trubmi^s OrUuM Serits^ 
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BALL, 8 riB.- 0 eit. W, K, BJ 5 .A., Bow to Sluot a Bevolyw. Cloth ». 6£ net; 

paper, ir. 64 net 

HALLBcrs bdMmitki^ Uw;^ OTi Kttlcft the lutfitcomise of States in 

Peace and War. Third Edition, thoroughly revis^ by Sir Sas&SToif Baker, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 38^. 

HAMMER^ Wo Jo, Radium and othep Radio-AetlTe Substan^ 8vo. illus¬ 

trated. Sf. net. 

HANTOS, ELEllllR, The Magna Carto of the Engrlleh and of the Hungarian 
Constitution. A Comparative View of the Itaw and Institutions of the 
Middle Ages. Demy 8vo. yr. 6^. net. 

HARDY, W. J., Book Plates. With Frontispiece and 36 Illustrations of Book Plates. 
Cr. Svo. 6^*. net. ^ \Books about Books ,) Cheap j^ition 6 d , net. ; 

HARUNGENi ARTHUR VAN, M.D., Handbook of the Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of Skin Diseases. Revised and Enlarged Edition. With 60 Illus¬ 
trations, several of which are in colours. Large cr. Svo. I2s. net. 

HARRIS, JOSEPH, On the Pig. Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
Revised Edition, Illustrated. Cr. Svo, 5^. 

Talks on Manures. New and Enlarged Edition. Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 

HARRIS, W. T. Hegel’s Logie. Cr. Svo, ys . 6 d , {Bhihsophical Classics ^) 

The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divine Commedla. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

HARRISON, CLIFFORD, In Hours of Leisure. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 5,r. 

HARRISON, L. M., Social Geography, for Teachers of In&nts. Small cr. Svo. II. 6 a. 

HART, J. W« Tm The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. A Character Study. 
Cr. Svo. 31. 6 d. 

HARTMANN, EDUARD von, Philosophy of the Uneonseioua Translated by 
W. C. Coupland. 3 vols. Pose Svo. 311. 6 d , {^Philosophical IMratf .) 

HARTMANN, FRA^, Ma^C, White and Black ; or, The Science of Finite and 
Infinite Life. Fifth Edition, revised. Cr. Sva 61. 

The life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teachings. Second 

Edition. Post Svo. 71, 6 d , 

HARTMANN, B.. Anthropoid Apes. With 63 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 51. 

HARTSHORNE, ANNA, Japan and her People. Illustrated with 50 magnificent 
Photc^vures. Two vols. Cr. Svo. cloth, gilt top, in cloth box, ;^i. is. net. 

HARWELL, C. H., Mechanic’s and^Englneer's Pocket Book. Leather tuck, 20s. 

HAUG, M., Essays on the Saered Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
ParslS. Third Edition. Edited and Enlarged by £. W. West. Post Svo. 
161. {Tr^nePs OrisHialSeries.) 

HAWEIS, H. B., Current Coin. Materialism—The Devil—Crime—Drunkenness- 
Pauperism—Emotion—Rwreation—The Sabbath. Sixth Edition. Cr* Svo. 51, 

Arrows in the Air. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 51. 

Speech in Season, sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 51. 

Thoughts for the Times. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 51. 

Unsectarlan Family Prayers. Founh Edition. Fcp. Svo. n. 64 * 

GEAWTHORNE, RATHAMlEL, Works. Complete in 13 voh. Lsxge poife Ivo. 
71. 64 . each. 

VoL I. Twiee Told Tales. 

V(A, 2. Mosses from an Old ftaiise. 

Voi. 3. The House of the Seien Gajbles, The Shw Ishagdi 
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HAWTHOBire, KAraUtlEL. V^ifeS- 

VoL 4. A Wonto Book, tsBgtovood Tales, &e. 

VoL s. The Sestet l«tter. The BBtheAato B^nanee. 
VoL A The Harble Fann. 

Voi ^ ^aei EngUAh Note Books, s 'rois. 

Vol 9. kmertean Note Books. 

Vol 10. FFenek an<i Italian Note Books. 

Vol ti. the BolliveF Romanee^ Septimliis Felton^ &c. 
Vol 13 . Tales, Sketches, &c. Life. 

Vol 15. Dp, QFimshawe’s Seeret. Indet. 


Hawthorne, MemOFles of. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Oath gilt, cr. Svo. 

7s, 6d, 


HAZARD, W. P., How to Select Cows. 8vo. 4^. 

HAWTREY, H., The Co-Edueatton of the Sexes. Cr. 8vo. sr. 6 d, net. 

HEARD, Prof. J. N., How to Tell the Age of a Horse, is, 6^ 

HEARN, LAFCADIO, In Ghostly Japan. Cr. 8vo. cloth gUt, 51. net. 

Exotics and Retrospectives. Cr. Svo. doth gilt, 5^. net. 

Shadowings, Cr. 8vo. clcth gUt, Sr. net, 

A Japanese Miscellany. Cr. 8vo, doth gilt, 5^. net. 

The above 4 volumes in doth case, 2ir. net. 

Kwaidan : Stories and Studies of Strange Things. With two Japanese Illustra¬ 
tions, teict rubricated throughout, and bound in a striking cover. Cr. Svo. 51. net. 

Glimpses of Gnfamiliar Japan. 2 vois. Cloth gilt, cr. Svo. 15s, net 

Out of the East : Reveries and Studies in New Japan. Cr. Svo. doth ght, 5r. net. 

Stray Leaves from Strange Literature : Stories reconstructed ftom the 
Anvartsoheili, Mahabharata, Gulistan, &c, Cr. Svo. cloth gilt, Ss, net. 

Gleanings in Buddha-Fields. Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. 
Cr. Svo. cloth gilt, 5r. net. 

HECK, ROBERT C. H., M.E., The Steam Engine and other Steam Motors. 

A Text-book for Engineering Colleges and a Treatise for Beginners. In 2 vois. 

Vol 1. The Thermodynamics and the Mechanics of the Engine. Bemy 

SvQ. I4r. net. 

Vol 2. Form, Construction, and Working of the Engine: the Steam^ 
turhine, 

HEGEL, The Wisdom and Religion of^a German Philosopher. CoEectedan^ 
edited by £. S. Haldane. With PdEtmit of Heoel. Ci« Svo. 5;. 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy. Translated by E. S. Haldane. 
3 vois. Post Svo. each iet. 

Leetores on the Phlloimphy of Religion. Translated by the Rev. £. B, 
Spiers and J. B. Sanderson. 3 vois. Post Svo. each lar. 

The Introdpetioii to Hegel’s philosophy of Hue Art, translated by 
Bernaru Bosan^cxt. Cr. Svo. ss, 

HEIDENHAIN, RUDOLPH, Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetlskiu With Prefoce 
by G. J. Romanes. Fourth Edition. Sm. Svo. 2 s. 

HSILPRIN, Prof. A., Bermuda Bvo, i$s, 

Geomj^ealandGedOlWliitol^ Second Editioa. 

Witn Fntttispiece. Cr. 
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HEINE, H., Reli^on aad Philosophy in aomany. Translated by t. SvaocxAss. 
Second Edition, Post Svo. V ^ 

HEISTAND, Col H. 0., U*S.Am Alaska : Its History, Climate, Resources, 
and WonderfOl Gold Fields. 5^. net. 

HENDERSON, P., Gardening for Profit; a Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. New and Revised Edition. Or. 8vo. p, ^ 

Gardening for Pleasure ; A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable, 
and Flower Garden, with full Directions for the Greenhouse, Observatory, and 
Window Garden. New and Enlarged Edition. Cr. Svo. p, 6cL 

HENDRIKS, DOM LAWRENCE, The London Charterhouse: its Honks and 
its Martyrs* Illustrated. 8vo. 151. 

HENRY, Prof. L. E.y Thoughts on Human Life and Passion. net 

HENRY, PHILIP, M.A., Diaries and Letters of, Vide sud Lee. ^ 
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HENSLOW, Prof. G., Origin of Floral Struetures through Inseetand other 
Agencies. Second Edition. With 88 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. $s, {I.S.S.) 

The Origin of Plant Structures. Cr.8vo.5j. (/. 5 '. 5 .) 

HEPBURN, J. C., Japanese and English Dictionary. Second Edition, imp. 8vo. 
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Japanese>-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. Third Edition, 
Royal 8vo, nalf*morocco, cloth sides, 30f. Pocket Edition, square i6mo. 91. 

HERRINGTON, A., The Chrysanthemum : Its Culture for Professional 
Grower and Amateurs. A practical treatise on its propagation, cultiva< 
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Cr. 8vo. 2J. 6 cl. net. 

HEXAMER, F. M., Asparagus: Its Culture for Home Use and for Market. 

Sm. cr. 2j, 6 d, 

HICKSON, S. J., The Fauna of the Deep Sea. Cr. 8vo. 2X. 6 ^. {Modem Science 
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HINTON. Life and Letters of James Hinton. With an introduction by sir w. w. 
Gull, and Portrait engraven on steel by C. H. Jeens. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Sf. 6d, 

Philosophy and Reli^on. Selections from the Manuscripts of the late James 
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The Law-Breaker and The Coming of the Law. Edited by Margaret 
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The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. u. 

HIRSCHFELD, HARTWIG. Arable Chrestomathy In Hebrew Chmracten. 
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HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir, Cr. gvo. 6r. 

life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With Portrait English Copyright Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. oj. 
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Plates and 85 Illustrations. Svo. tos. 6d, 

HORNE, H. P., The Binding of Books. With 12 Plates. Post 8vo. 6s, net. 
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HOSPITAUBB, E., The Modem Applications of Electricity. Translated and 
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HOUSMAK. LAURENCE, AH FeHows; Seven Legends of Lower Redemption. 

With insets in Verse, and 7 Illustrations, Title-page and Cover specially de^ 
signed by the Author. Cr, 8vo. 6s, 

The House of Joy. With 9 illustrations, and Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

A Farm Is PailylaiMi* with ts illustrations by the Author. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
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The Theory of Inferenee. 8vo. lo^. 6d. 
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HULHE, ?» BDWAROt Mathematleal Drawl]^ InstTumentSe and Howj to 
Use Them* With lUustrations. Sixth Edition, iibperial lomo, 3^. 6df. 

HOME, DAVID, An Enquiry eonewnlng Human DnderstandlnE. ReprinU 
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An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. Cr. Svo. i;. (d. 
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HUXLETf Prof. T. H., The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zool(^* 
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HUTSMAN. J. K.f Bn Boute. Translated by C. Kbgan PAUL. Cr. Svo. Third 
Edition, 
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Bagehot. Tenth Edition, 
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Tenth Edition. 
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With 4 Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 
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Edition. 
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Sixth Edition. 
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Seventh Edition. 
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Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 

25^ Edueatioii as a Seienee. By Alexanobr Bain, LL.D. Ninth Edition. 
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29. The Brain as an Orffan of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, M.iD. 
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30. The Atomic Theory. By Professor A. WURTZ. Translated by E. ClE^- 
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31. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal Life. 
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32. General Physiologry of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. j. Rosenthal. 
Fourth Edition. With 75 Illustrations. 

33. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision. 
By Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. Third Edition. With 132 Illustrations. 

34. Illusions: a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Fourth Edition. 

35< Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. By John w. Judd, 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. With 96 Illustrations. 

36. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. H. 
Morselli. Third Edition. 

37 * The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de 
la Salp^tri^re. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 

38. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Fourth Edition. 

39. The Sun. By C. a. young, Ph.D., LL.D. Fifth Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

40. AntSg Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hjmnenoptera. By Lord Avebury. Fourteenth Edition. With s 
Chromo’hthographic Plates. 

41- Animal Intelligence. By George j. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition. 

42. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By j. B. Stallo. 
Third Edition. 

43. Diseases of Memory. An Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Th. Kibot 
Fourth Edition. 

44. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, Correspondent de Vlnstitut de France. 
Fifth Edition. With 148 Illustrations. 

45. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third Edition. 

46. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. With II Plates and 
40 Figures in Text. Seventh Edition. 

47. The Orjgrans of Bpeech, By Georg Hermann von Meyer. With 47 
Illustrations. 

48. Fallacies: a View of Logic from the Practical Side. By Alfred SiDGWlcx. 
Second Edition. 

49. The Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse oeCandollIb. Second 

Edition. ' 

5u JeUy Fish, Starfish, and Sea Urchins. Bei(% a Ri^earch on Primitive 
Systems. By G. J. Romane% LL.D,, F.K.S. Second Editioft. 
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SS- Physleel Enresslon: its Modes and Principles. By Francis Warnbs, 
M.D.) F.R.CP. Second Editions With so lllusttations. 

S 3 * Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

54- The Hammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. By Oscar 
Schmidt. Second Edition, With 51 Woodcuts. 

55 - Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, ll.d. 

56. Ea^oui^es and other Earth Movements. By Prof. John Milne. 
With 38 Figures. Fourth Edition, revised. 

57 - Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By e. l. Ttouessart. With 107 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 

58. Geomphical and Geologrieal Distribution of Animals. By Prof. 

A. HsiLPRiN. Second Edition. 

59. Weather : a Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather Changes from Day 
to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. With 96 Figures. Fourth Edition. 

60. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Fere. Fourth 
Edition. 

61. Manual of British Diseomycetes, with descriptions of all the species of 
Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, and Illustrations of 
the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. Second Edition. 

62. International Law. With Materials for a Code of International Law. By 
Professor Leone Levi. 

63. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
With 80 Illustrations. 

64. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect and other 
Agencies, By Prof. G. Henslow. Second Edition. 

65. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with 
special reference to Insects. By Lord Avebury. With 118 Illustra¬ 
tions. Third Edition. 

66. The Primitive Family In its Origin and Development. By 

C. N. Starcke. Second Edition. 

67. Physiology of Bodily Exercise, By Fernand Lagrange, m.d. 
Second ^tion. 

68 . The Colours of Animals: their Meaning and Use, especially coxiMdered 
in the case of Insects. By £. B. Poulton, F.R.S. With Chromolithographic 
Frontispece and upwards of 60 Figures in Text. Second Edition. 

69. Introduction to Fresh-Water Algm. With an Enumeration of all the 
British Spedes, By M. C. Cooke, LL.D. With 13 Plates Illustrating all the 
Genera. 

70. Socialism, New and Old. By William Graham, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition. 

71* Colour-Blindness and Colour-Perception. By f. w. Edridge- 
Green, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates. 

Man ipid the Glacial Period. By g. f. Wrighi*, d.d. With 
1x1 lllusucations and ^ps. Second Edition. 

73. fiandhook of Greek and Latin Palssography. By sir e. Maundb 
K.CB. With Tables of Alphabets and Facsimiles. Second 

Edition* 
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75 > Th 6 IHspmAl of Sholto ; an inquiry into the means of Dispenilkl possessed 
by Fresh Water and Land Mollusca. By H* WAtLls KttW, F.Z.9. With 
Fre&ce by A. B, Wallack, F.R.S,, and lUustradons, 

76. Race and La&sraage. By Andr^ LBFftvaSy professor in the Anthropo¬ 
logical ScKooly Paris. 

77- The Origin of Plant Struetiires by Self-Ad^totton to the 
Environment. By Rev. G. Hensj^ow^ M.A., F.L.S,, FiG.S., &c.y Author 
of ‘ The Origin of Floral Structures * &c. 

7S. lee-Work Present and Past. By Rev. t. g. BofjNEv, d.Sc., ll.d., 
F.R.S., &c., Professor of Geology at University College, London ; Fellow of 
St. John^s College, Cambridge. 

79 - A Contribution to our Knowledge of Seedlings. By Lord AvsburV. 

80. The Art of Musle. By Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Mus. Doc. \ 

Si. The Polar Aurora. By Alfred Angot. Illustrated. 

82 . What is Eleetriclty ? By J. T. Trowbridge, illustrated. 

83. Memory. By r. W, Edridge-Grben, M.D. with Frontispiece. 

84. The Elements of Hypnotism. By R. Harry Vincent. With 
Diagrams. Second Edition. 

85. Seismologsr. By John Milne, F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., Author of ‘Earth¬ 
quakes.* With 53 Fij^rcs. 

66. On Buds and Stipules. By Lord Avebury., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 340 Figures in the Text. 

87. Evolution by Atrophy, in Biology and Sociology. By Jean 
Demoor, Jean Massart, and Emile Vandervelde. Translated by Mrs. 
Chalmers Mitchell. With 84 Figures. 

88. Variatilon in Animals and Plants. By H. m. Vernon, M.A., M.D. 

IVANOFFS Russian Grammar. Sixteenth Edition. Translated, Enlarged, and 
Arranged for use of Students by Major W. £. Gowan. 8vo. 6j. 

JACKSON, JOHN, F.IKLS., Ambidexteritjr ; or, Two-faandedness and Two- 
brainedness ; being an Argument for Rational Education. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Major-General R. S. S. Baden-Powell, C.B. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6j. net, 

JACOB, G. A.» Manual of Hindu Pantheism : the Ved&ntasSra. Fourth Edition 
post 8vo. 6 j. {Triibtur's QrUntalSeries*) 

JANSSiaf, JOHANNES, History of»the German People at ihe Close of the 
Middle Ages. Translated by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie. 
8 vols. 8vo. 25J. per two vols. 

Je|MUI Sodety of London, Transactions and Proceedings o£ Large post 8vo. cloth, 
lyr, Paqier, ly. 

JASCHKE* H. A., Tibetan Grammar, Prepared by Dr. H. Wsnzbll. Second 
Edirion. Cr, 8vo. Sr. 


JMKOtS, JABBZ. VestoPoeket Lesleon, ^ An E^lish Dictionary of all except 
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64mo. roan, ir. ; doth, ir. 


JENKINS, Canon R. C.* Heraldry. Sng^ and Fcn^dgn, With a IHctlonaiy 
of Heraldic Termi and 156 XUuitrat^ Sm.8vo.3r. 6d'., , 

JUmmGK HARGRA^ The Indian Religions; or, Resdta oi 
' "'lism. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

i, TmIH ProverbA P<at 8v«. 8r. Series*) 
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JEVOIfS. W. STAHUCT, Hoiwy aod tba Keduolam of Szehaiwa. Fow- 

teenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 5 j. ILS,S,) 

JOHHSOK. J. Tb6(^ Praettee of SoFreying. Designed for ti9e of 
Students in Engineering. Illustrated. Second Edition. 8vo. i 9 j. 

JOHNSON, J. B*, and BRTAN, C. W., The Theory and Praetlee of Modem 
Framed Stmeturea Designed for the Use of Schools. With lUostrations. 

^to. ji^2. 3 s» 

JOHNSON, J. Bm The Materials of Construction: a Treatise for Engineers on 
the Strength of Engineering Materials. Large Svo. z$s, 

JOHNSON, S* Wo, How Crops Feed : a Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil as 
related to Nutrition of Plants. Illustrated, Cr. Svo. ys* 6 d. 

How Crops Grow : a Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life 
of the Plant. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. ys» 6 d, 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, Oriental Religions and iheir Relation to Universal 
Religion—Persia. Svo. 25^. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation tc Universal Religion—China. 

Svo. 2SJ. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion—India. 

Svo. 25<f. 

JOHNSON, W. G., Fumigation Methods : a Practical Treatise for Farmers Fruit 
Growers, Nurserymen, Gardeners, Florists, Millers, Grain Dealers, Transporta* 
tion Companies, dee. Cr. Svo, 5^. 

JOHNSON’S lives of the Poets. A New Edition. With Notes and Introduction 
by Arthur Waugh. 6 vols. With Portraits. Cr. Svo, 6 j. each. 

JOHNSTON, H. H., History of a Slave. With 47 Illustrations. Square Svo. 6 s, 

JOLLY, JULIUS, Naradiya Dharma-Sastra : or, The institutes of Narada. 

Translated from the Sanskrit. Cr. Svo. loj. 6 d, f 

Manava”l)harma*Castra ; the Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit Text. With 
Critical Notes. Post Svo, lOi. 6c;f. {Tnidngr^s OrZnial Series,) 

JOLT, Nm Man before Metals. With 148 illustrations. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 
SS. ilS,S.) 

JOMINFS Life of Napoleon : bl Military Classic. Two Volumes and Atlas, £$ net. 

In two octavo volumes of more than 600 pages each, with a superb Atlas of 
60 maps illustrating the various battles and theatres of operations. JominPs 
great Classic is well known as the best military history of Napoleon and his 
campaigns ever written, and is a w^rk without which no military li)»ary is 
complete, 

JONC0URT, Madame MARIE DE, Wholesome Cookery, sixth Edition. Cr. dvo. 
cloth, IJ, 6 d ,; paper covers, is. 

JONES, G. HARTWELL, The Dawn of European Civilisation. Demy Svo. 

I 2 r. net. 

JmM, Panl, fboader of the Ameriean Navy: a Histoty. B, ATranvros 
Bubll. 2 vote. cr. Svo* X2 j. 

JOBDAK, F.| Xoral Kerre and the Enor of Utsnry Terdleti. Sm. cr. 

Svo. p. 64 , net. 

Chameter as Seen in Body and Parentage. Cr. Svo. boi^s, zs, 64 net. 

JOY, Be |L, SusjdrlosoB Oogltatlones. Cr. Svo. n. 6 cl. net. 

JUIM)^ tl Am Ihe Shrine of St Cathbert and other PoentSe Cr. Sve. p» n«^. ’ 

JIROD, ?mt fe Vn YolflKniM : whnt d»ey me 2nd vhat Wltlji 

lUuatiatioBS on Ww. »siih EdiUon. Cr. Sva 
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Juliana: Sixteen Beveiations of Divine Love showed to Hothev* With a 
Prefece by Georgs Tyrrell { S ,/.) Fqj. 8vo. p . 

KAIN, MAURICB G., Ginseng: Its Cultivation, Hanvesttiig, Karketiagi 
and Market Value; with a short account of its History and Botany. 
Cr. 8vo. 2 s. 

KANT, Prolegomenat Edited by Dr. Paul Carus. Cr. Svo. cloth, 3/. 6 d, net; 
paper, {Religion of Science Library*') 

Kant on Edueation. Translated by Aivnbtte Churton. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Rhy Davids. Ct. Svo. 2r, 6</. net. 

KABCHER, THEODOR Questionnaire Fpanfais: Questions on French Grammar, 
Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expressions, Fourth Edition, Cr. $vo, 
4;. fd* \ interleaved with writing paper, 5r. 6^. 

KABMARSCH, KARL, Teehnologieal Dictionary. Fourth Edition, tsviaed. Iihp, 

8vo. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.—German-English-French, 15J. 

Vol. 2.—English-Gexman-French, ISj. 

Vol. 3.—French-German*English, 15^, 

KAUFHANN, M., Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Cr. Svo. 

ChFlstian Soeialism. Cr. 8 vo. 4 ^. u* 

Social Development under Christian Influence: i)eing the Donneiian 
Lectures delivered before the University of Dublin, 1899-1901. Cr. 8vo. 5 j. 

KAT, Do, The Science of Memory. Cr. 8vo. 35, 6<^. 

Memory, What It Is, and How to Improve It. Cr. 8vo. 6 s . 

KAY, JOSEPH, Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With Preface by 
Right Hon. John Bright. Seventh Edition. Cheap Edition. Cloth, is. 6 d .; 
paper covers, is, 

» _ 

KEATINGE, Rev. Canon, The Priest, His Character and Work. Second 
and Revised Edition. Cr. Svo. 51. net. 

KEATS, JOHN, Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Cheap edition, cr. Svo. 
cloth, 3.r. 6 d , 

Isabella : or the Pot of Basil. Profusely Illustrated. With Decorated Borders, Full* 
Page Pictures, and Initial Letters. By W. B. MacDougall. Cr. 4to, lOf. 6 d , 

KEBLE, X, Christian Year, With Portrait. Elzevir Svo, vellum, ys. 6 d. ; parch* 
ment or cloth, 6 s, {f^archment Library.) New and Cheap l^ition, ar. 6 d, 

KEDNEY, J. S., HegePs Aesthetics, Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6 s. {PhUosophiceu 

Classics.) 

KEITH, GEORGE S., Plea for a Simpler Faith. Cr. Svo. %s. 6 d. 

KELLOGG, G. H., Grammar of the Hindi Language. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Svo. iSr. 

KEIPIS, THOHAS 'k. The Imitation of Christ Revised Translation. Elzevir Svo* 
{Parchment Library\ vellum, ys. 6 d .; parchment or cloth, 6 s, Red line Edition, 
fcp. Svo. 2s, 6 d, Cabinet Edition, sm. Svo. is, 6 d ,; cloth limp, ir. Miniature 
Edition, 32mo. with red lines, is, 6 d .; without red lines, ir. Fancy Bordet 
Edition, is. ^ net. 

De ImitationO ChristL Latin Text, Rhythmically Arranged, with Trunslation 
on Opposite Pages. Cr. Svo. ys, 6 d, 

Of the Imitation of CMst in four Books. Edition de Luxe. Fap. 4to. 
With fifteenth-cent^ initial letters, printed in red and bltmk oh AMwyhh hand* 
made paper. Edition limited to 500 copies for England isd Bound 

in velvet roan and limp Vellum. Price, is, net. A^ lo cofips on teal 
VeHum, with initial letters and title page beautifully illuminated l^hjmd. The 
in each copy will be diffierent Price on application. 
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KBMPIS, THOMAS A- 

Lives of the Followers of the New DevoUon : being the lives of Gerud 

Groote, Florentius Radewin, and their followers. Translated into English by 
J. P. Arthur, The Translation revised by the Prior of Downside, With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. net. 

Pra^rs and Meditations on the Life of Christ, a new and complete 
Translation from the original Latin, by W. Duthoit, D.C.L, Fcap, 8vo, 
With Portrait. 55. net in buckram; los, 6d, net in limp pigskin. 

The Chronicles of the Canons Regular of Mount St Agnes, Translated 

into English by J. P. Arthur. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5^. net. 

HER, Lady AMABEL, A Precursor of St Philip (Buonsiore Cacciaguerra). 
Cr, 8vo, 5r. 

KETTLEWELL, S., Thomas k Kempis and the Brothers of Common Ufe. 

With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, yj. w. 

KEW, H. W., The Dispersal of Shells. Cr. 8vo. sx. [/,s.s,) 

KHAYYAM, OMAR, The Quatrains of. Persian Text, with an English Verse 
Translation. Post 8vo, lox. 6d* Translation only, 5x {Truiner's Oriental 
Series,) 

KIERSTED, W.. A Discussion Relating to Sewage Disposal Cr. Svo. p. 6d, 
KILLEBREW, J. B., and MYRICK, H., Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture, &e. 

Cr. Svo, lox, 

KINAHAN, Gf. H., Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and 
Faults. Cr, 8vo, yx. 6d, 

KING, Mrs. HAMILTON, The Disciples. Eleventh Edition. Elzevir Svo. 6x. 
Eighteenth Edition. Sm. Svo. 5s, 

Ballads of the North. Cr. Svo. sx. 

Sermon in the Hospital (from <The Disciples*). Fcp. Svo. IX. Cheap 
Edition, 30^. Miniature Edition, limp leather, ix. net. 

RING, L. W., Babylonian Religion : Babylonian Religion and Mythology. Cr. Svo, 
3x. od, net. [^Books on Egypt and Chaldaa ,) 

First Steps in Assyrian: A Book for Beginners. Demy Svo. 15X. net. 
Assyri^ Language : Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Texts. Cr. Svo. 3x. 6^f. 
net. {Books on Egypt and ChaldiBa .) 

KINGSFORD, ANNA, The Perfeet Way in Diet : a TreaUse advocating a Return 
to the Natural and Ancient Food of our Race. Sixth Edition. Sm. Svo. sx.; 
Paper Edition, ix. ^ 

KINGSFORD, W., History of Canada. 10 vols. complete. Svo. ISX. each. 

KIKSKY, COUNT CHARLES, The Diplomatist's Handbook for AMea. Svo. 
lox. 6^. 

knight, JOSEPH, David Garrick. Demy Svo. lox. U net. 

BRIGHT, A. M«» Modern SeamahShip. Third Edition, revised. Illustrated. Med. 
Svo. 2^. net. 

KNOWLES, J. HINTON, Folk*Tales of Kashmir. Post Svo. iCx, {ttuhnef^s 
Oriental Series,) 

K0F1MN,1JS0, Take Care of Your Voice; or, tbeGolden Rule of Health, Cr.Svo. 
paper, ix. 

The AH of BHathlnf ae the Basis of Tone^rodnetlon, Third Edidoa^ 
Cr. Svo. dr, 

KRAMER, J«, PoAet Dietioiiary of the Duteh Language. FiUh Edition, 

idnio. 4x. 

w - ' 4 •« ' 
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KBAPF, L, metlBiiary of the SnaUDl Laogiuge. 8i«. sot. 

KHASIK^KA, CODHTSSS FRAKCOISE, The Jonmal oft Tmiufaited by Kasihik 

. Dzjlekomsxa. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

KBAOS. Dr. J., The Steology, S7]npt(Hua, and Treatment of Oall Stones. 

With Remurlu on Opcntive Treatment by Hsh&v Mosms. C>. 8 *a. 

KBAOS, J.. Oarlsbi^ : its Thennal Springs and Baths, and how to use ^lem. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

KBISTELLEB* Dr. PAUL, Earl^ Florentine Woodents, With an Aimotated List 
of Florentine Illusirated Books. Imp. 8vo. 300 copies printed, 30;. net. 
50 copies with illustrations on one side of leaf only. 2 vols. 42r. net. 

KROENKE, He A., Handbook for Laying Corves on Railways, &e. Cr. 

8vo. $s. 

LAGRANGE, F., Physiology of Bodily Ezereise. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. ts, 
{/.S,S,) ^ 

LAGRANGE, J. LOUIS, Lectnres on Elemental^ Hathematies. With a Photo¬ 
gravure Engraving of the Author. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6</. net. 

LANDON, JOSEPH, School Management ; including a General View of the Work of 
Education, Organisation, and Discipline. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. Ar. 
{Education Library,) 

LANG, ANDREW, In Ijie Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
Ballades in Blue China. Eisevir Svo. sr. 

Rhymes A la Mode, with Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Elzevir 8va 5r, 
Lost Leaders* Cr. Svo. 5^. Second Edition. 

LANGE, Prof* F. A., History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present import. 

ance. Authorised Translation by Ernest C. Thomas. Fourth Edition. 
3 vols. Post Svo, lOr. (id, each. {PkihsophicalLibrary,) 

LANGSTROTH on the Hive and Honey Bee. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 9 j. 

LARAJASSE (F. E. de), Somali-English and Rnglish-Somali Dictionary. 

Imp. i6mo. r2^. net. 

LARAJASSE (F. E. de) and CTPRIEN de SAMPONT, Practical Grammar 
of the Somali Language. With a Manual of Sentences. Imp. i6mo. 
I2r. net. 

LABMOTER, M. de, Practical French Grammar. Cr. Svo. New Edition, in one 
vol. 3<r. «. 

LARSEN, A., Dano-Norwegian Dictionary. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. lor. 6 d, 

Laud (AKhbishop). Ufe of. By a Romish Recusant. Svo. 15J. 

LAWRENCE, EUGENE, The Science of Palmistry : ur, Readings of the Hand. 

A complete practical work on the science of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy. 
Illustrated. Svo. y. 6^/. net, 

T^V AHRE, B., Antisemitism, its History and Causes. Translated rbm the 
French. Cr. Svo. Sj. net. 

I.gR, ROBSBT E., Ufe of. By W. P. Trent. Imp. 32mo. %$, U, net. {Bmon 
Biograpms,) 

LBPEVRE, ANDKI, Baee and Language, Cr. Svo. $$, 

liBGGS, J.| Chinese Glassies. Translated into Engli^ Popular Editk#. Cr. Svq. 
Vol X. Life and Teachings of Confucius. Seventh loir* 

Vol. U. Works of Mendus, tar* 

Vol HI. She-King, or Book ofPoeify, lar. 
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.ConwppirteBce wifli Anumw, ana 

ItOllEllOlOsry* ^ historical and critical introduction by Faxjl Tanict 
member of the Frrasch Institute, Translated by Dr. G. R. MOntoomesv* 
Lecturer in^Yde University. Frontisfuece : The Uibniz monument in LdSc* 
272 pp. Cloth, 35, 6 d. net} paper, 2s. 6df. (Heiigum of Science Library.) ' 

LEIOHTOH, WHD, AdebwHes Deltrered to Uie Students of Oie Bonl 
Aeademye With Portrait. Second Edition. 8vo. p. itd. 

LSHHANN, Ke B., Ve^ods of Praetieal Hygiene. Translated by w. Ceookes 
avols. Svo. nr. 6</. * 


LELAND, C. 0 ., BPeitmann Ballads. The only Authorised Edition. Includine 
Nineteen Original Ballads, illustrating his Tmvels in Europe. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 
Cheap Edition, 3J. {Loios Series.) New and Dainty Edition. SmaH post 
Svo. cloth, ir. 6a. net; leather, 2j. net. ^ 

Gandeainus I Humorous Poems from the German of Joseph Victor Schsffri. 
and others. i6mo. 31. 6^. 

English Gipsies and their Language. New and cheaper Edition. Ct. 
Svo. 3J. 6<f. 

Sing-Song ; or, Songs and Stories in the China* English Dialect. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. Sr. 

The Gipsies. Cr. Svo. lor. ed. 

LEPICIER^ P£]^, A.M.. The Unseen World: An Exposition of Catholic Theoloffv 
in its Relation to Modern Spiritism. Cr. Svo. 6r. 


LESSING, GOTTHOLD E., Education of the Human Race. 

by F. W. Robertson. Fourth Edition. Fep, Svo. 2s. Sd. 


From the German 


LEVI, Prof. LEONE, International Law, with Materials for a Code of International 
Law. Cr. Svo. 5r. {LS.S.) 


LEWES, GEORGE HENRY, Problems of Life and Hind. Svo. 

Series 1 . Foundations of a Creed. 2 vols. 2 Bs. 

Series III, The Study of Psychology. 2 vols, a2r. 6 d. 

The Physical Basis of Mind. With illustrations. New Edition, with Prefrtorv 
Note by Prof, J, SULtY. X.arge post Svo, lor, 6 d. ^ 


LEWIS, AGNI^ SMITH, and GIBSON, MARGARET D., The Palestine Svrlac 
Lectlonary of the Gospels. Royal 4to. its. 6d. ™ 

LILLIE, ABTHUa Popular Life of Buddha. Containing an Answer to the 
Hibbert Lectures of i88t. With Illustrations, Cr. Svo. 6j. 

Bnddlllsm in Christendom; or, Jems the Elsene, VTith IHustrationa. Svo. 15,. 
ULLT, W. a, Charaeteristies from the Writtaws of NewimiL 

Selections from his varions Works. Tenth Edition. With Portrait,^Cr. 
Svo. 31. 6 d. * * 


LIMQSAT. LADY, A Christmaa Poay. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. gilt, 3r. &r. uh. 
Tto AposUe of the ArienneA Pcap. Svo. gilt, 3^. 6 d. net 
Th« Stag’s Last TlglL Second Edition. jQaevir Svo. 31. 

TtU Prayer of St. Sriudastisa, and other Poems. Ft^ Svo. gilt, p. 6di net. 

From a Vensttan Bldeony, and other Poem, of Venice and ^ near lind. 
Pen Sketdios Igr Rosa MOWALB*. Second Edition. Cloth, aj, firf net •• 
leather, p, 6d, set. ^ ’ ’ 

The Flower Seller. Cr. Sve^ 5^. net 

I^yrles End other PoemSe Second £!ditiimv EUevir Svm . 5,^. 
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UOT, DIODATO, The PhUosophjr of Biffht, with special reftience to the Frindples 
and Bevelopment of llw. Tratmated from me ItaUim by W« Hastib, B.D. 
% vols. Post 8vo, 21^. [PHUsophkal Ubrary,) 

LITTLETON, W. S„ Trumpeter^s Handbook and Instmetor. leather, 
5^. net. 

LOGHER, CARL, Explanation of Organ Stops. With Hints for Effective 
Combinations. Svo, 5 j. 

LOCKWOOD, Capt. J. A., U.S.A*, Cadet’s Handbook. 6^. 6 d, net. 

LOCKTER, J. NORMAN, Studies in Speetmm Analysis. With 6 Phot^aphic 

Illustrations of Spectra, and numerous Engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 6 d, {I.S.S*) 

LOGEHAN, How to Speak Dutch. Revised and much Enlarged. By J. T. van 
OORDT. Third Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo. 4J. \ 

LOMHEL, Dr. EUGENE, Nature 9f Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. With 188 Illustrations and a Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithographJ^. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. $s, (/,S.S,) 

LOMMEL, Professor von, Experimental Physics. Translated by Professor 
G. W. Myers. With numerous Illustrations, Figures, and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
IS^. net, 

LONG, J„ Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, illustrating Old Truths. Post 

8vo. 6s, [Truhnei^s Oriental Series,) 

LONSDALE, MARGARET, Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. Thirty-first 
Edition. Small ovo. 2s. 6d, 

LOOMIS, E., Treatise on Meteorology. Svo. is. 6d. 

Introduction to Practical Astronomy, is. 6d. 

Lotus Series : In doth gilt, iSmo. 3.r. 6d. each. 

1. The Original Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun¬ 

chausen. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

2. The Breitmann Ballads. By c. G. Leland. 

3. Essays on Men and Books. Selected from the Earlier Writings of Lord 

Macaulay. 

4. The light of Asia, or, The Great Renunciation. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

LOVAT, Lady, Seeds and Sheaves : Thoughts for incurables. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

LOWDER. Charles Lewder : a Biography. By the Author of * St. Teresa. ’ Fourteenth 
Edition. With Portrait. Cr. Svo. v, 6d, 

e 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL, Blglow Papers. Edited by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

LoweU, James RusseU, life of. By Edward E. Hale. Imp. 32mo. 2s, 6d, net. 

(Becum Biegrapims,) 

LOWELL, J. R., Soul of the Par East. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 6d. 

LOWTH, ALYS, Women Workers in South AMca. Cr. Svo, paper covers, 1 r. net. 

LOTSON, Madame HTACINTHE, To Jerusalem through the Lands of 
Islam, among Jews, Christians and Moslems, wtth a Prc&ce by 
Prince de Polignac. Illustrated. Medium 8va 10s. 6d. net. 

LUBBOCK, Sir JOHN (Lord Avebury), Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a of 

Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptem. With 5 Chmo* 
lithographic Plates. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo« ^s, {/,S*S,) 

On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Anlinala Whh Special 
Reference to Insects. With 118 Illustrations. Sixth EdltiQii. Cr. 8vo, 5^. 
{ISX) 
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LVBBOCBl Sir J08N (^rd AvebiiFy), A ContrUmtioii to onr Knoirtodn of 

ISe^dliBgS. with nearly 700 ^res in text. 2 vols. 8vo. 36;. net. 

A Cantribatton to oof Knowledge of Seedlings. Cr. Svo. $«. {i.s,s.) 

On Bads and Stipules. Cr. Svd. 5^. {Ls.s,) 

LUCKES, EVA C. £.» Oeneral Nursing. Fifth Edition, with index. Cr. Svo. Sr. 

LUKINf J.f Amateur Heebanlos* Workshop : Plain and Concise Directions for the 
Manipulation of Wood and Metals. Sixth Edition. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Svo* dr. 

The Lathe and Its Uses : or, instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and 
Metal Seventh Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. lOf. 

Amongst Haehlnes : a Description of Various Mechanical Appliances. Used 
in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, Ac. A Book for Boys. Third Edition. 
With 64 Engravings. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6 d , 

The Boy Engineers : What They Did, and How They Did It A Book for 
Boys. With 30 Engravings. Fourth Edition, Imp. i6mo, 31. 6 d , 

The Young Mechanic : a Book for Boys. ^ Containing Directions for the Use of 
all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal, Eighth Edition. 
With 70 Engravings. Cr. 8vo. 31. 60. 

LUTS, J., The Brain and Its Functions. With lllostrations. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5 j. 

LYALL, Sir ALFRED, Verses written In India. Sixth Edition. Eisevii 8vo. 

gilt top, Sf. 

MACAULAY'S Essays on Men and Books : Lord Clive, MQton, Earl of Chatham, 
Lord Byron. Edited by Alex. H. Japp. Pott 8vo. 3^. 6 d , {Lotos SeriesJ ) 

MACDONALD, GEORGE, Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Cr. Svo. 6 s, New and cheaper Edition, is, 6 d, net. 

Castle Warlock. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6 s , New and cheaper Edition, 
IS , 6 d , net. 

There and Back. With Frontispiece. New and cheaper Edition, ix, 6d, 
net 

Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6j. New and cheaper Edition, ix. 6ff. 
net. 

Home Again, with Frontispiece. Cr^Sva 6x> New and cheaper Edition, lx. G4 
net. 

The ItoqulS of Lossle. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6 s , New and cheaper 
Edition, xx, 6 d , net. 

St George and St MlehaeL With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6x. New and 
cheaper Edition, ix. 6d, net. 

What's Mine’s Mine, with Frontisinece. Cr, Svo. fix. New and Cheaper 
E^tion, XX. 6 d , net 

Annals Of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. Cr. SVQ. dr. New 
and cheaper Edition, ix« 6 d , net. 

The SeabO^ Parish : e Sequel te * Ansala of a Q^et Neighhosihcod,' With 
Frontisf^ce. Qt, Svo. dr, New and cheaper Edition, xx. 6 d, net 

WDIrU Cuhibermede; Autobic^phlcal story. With Frontispiece. Cr. 
Svo. 6 s, ^tiw and ^cheaper Edition, ix. 6 eL net 

ThMSS Wtajlrfoldb with FronU^ece. Cr. Svo. dt Nee and 

dxeaper Edition, it 6 d, oet 

“ Z). 
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GE0]^8& Fal)en Saifmi. Fraiit»{)i#fieb 

tkm wad Edition, i;r« M not. 

Tbs St 06 t With Frontispiece. Cr« Svn. dr. New EdHinn, 

|j« net. 

Fligbt of tbO Shadow. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6 s. New end dieepei 
Edition, It. 6d. net. 

also to be had in cloth, 3t. 6 d. each. 

l^H, Frof. ERNST, The Science of Ketdiaiiies. A Ciiticai and Historical 
Exposition of its Principles. Translated &om the second Gennati Edition by 
T. J. McCormack. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. half morocco^ 9t. 6^. net. 

PQpulltf Scientific Lectures. Translated by T. J. McCormack, Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. cloth gilt, p . 6 d . net; paper, 2s , 6 d . 
cf Scimee Library . 

Centrlbutions to the Ana^is of the Sensations. Tran^ated by c. Mv 

Williams. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. dr. 6 d . net. 

■ACHIAVELU, NI 0 C 0 L 5 , Dlseounet (m tbe First Demde of Tltiis Uviiia, 

From the Italian by N. Hill Thompson. Large cr. Svo. i 2 s . 

HACKAT, ERIC, A Lover’s Litanies, and other Poems. With Portrait of Author, 
3^. 6 d . (LoUs Smes .) 

MACKONCKIHIB. Alexander Heriot Haekonoehle: a Memoir. By E. A. T. 

Edited, with Preface, by £. F. Russell. With Portrait and Views Large 
cr. Svo. p, 6d, Cheap Edition, ci. Svo. jr. 6cf. 

HcNABB, Fr. VINCENT, O.P., Oxford Conferences on Prayer, Michaelmas 
Term, 1902. Cr. Svo. 31. net. 

Oxford Conferences on Faith. Cr. Svo. 3^. net. 

KADAK, FALCONER, Books In Manuscript With 8 Plates. Post Svo. 6 s . net. 
[Books about Books .) 

KARDRN, F. W., Coins of the Jews ; being a History of the Jewish Coinage and 
Money in the Old and New Testaments. With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate 
of Alfdmbets. Roy. 4to. £ 2 , 2 s . 

The Numismata Orlentalia. Vol. II. Coins of the jews. Being a History of 
the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Qld and New Testaments. With 279 
Woodcuts and Plate. Royal 4to. £z. 

AdeSt; or. Who is like unto God: a Book of Cathofie Devotion. 
Printed in Colours, with nearly 150 Illustrations. Large crown Svo. $j. net. 

MiONQS, Sir PHILIP, Industrial Education. Cr. Svo. dr. [BdueaUm Library.) 

MAQ iURg, w. R.. Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Phunhlng. Fourth 
Edidon. Svo. I2 j. 

MAUNQI, J. H., DsefUl Native Plants of AustraDa* isl 

MAUXBNt W. J., Farm BuUdin^rs and EeoimmlGal Agrleultural AppUanees. 

Small cr. Svo. p . (Agrscuitsrral Serits ). 

The Conversion of Arable Land to Pasture. Small cr. Svo. 3^. 6J. net. 
MANGASARIAN, H. M., A New Catechism. Fcp. Svo. 4^. 6 d . net. 

MAUN, E K., Hie lives of the Popes in the Eamy MliltDe Agea V4 t. 

Part I. Demy Svo. I2r. net; Vol L Part 2, i2r. net. 

mmmei, TowardsEvi : Selections hm the Writhip of CmmiWikL StiorKniG. 
Seven& Edition. Wiui Facsimile. tCmo. nr. 

Many TMeea Evdacts Aom Reagim Writers of Chilsteadism Nn IM te the 
idtb Century* With Biographica] Sketches, Gc. 
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UtSlXt, Prof* & J.i MrtmuV Ve^aiilnii: « Tieatii» o» ToimM mbK 'MM 

Loc(u»otioik4 WiUi 117 Ittvstiatioiffi. Foafth Edlticm* Cr. ^ 

HABKHAM, Ca|>t ALBSBT HAST1NGB» BLK.> The Great VmxOik Sett « 

Personal Narrative of the Vome of the Aiert during the Arctic Ei^ition of 
iS 75^6. With Illustrations and Maps. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Cr.8vo.6r. 

ItABSUBN. WILLIAM. Mumlsmata Orlentalla lUustrata. 57 Plates of Oriental 
Cdns, from the Collection of the late Wiluam Marsden, F.K.S.1 engrated 
from draudngs made under his directions. 4to. jlr. 6iL 

MAISMAIX, f* J.. Chess Openings. Cr. 8vo. 4 ^. 

MARSHALL and JAVOWSKI, Carnes of Paris Chess Matofa. Cr. 8vo. u. net. 
MARTIN) C* A.) The Family Horse t its Stabling, Care, and Feeding. Cr. Sfo. 31 . dd. 
Farm Appliances : a Practical Manual. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2u dd. . 

MARTINEAH^ HARRIET, The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte^ Trans. 

lated and condensed. Neu^ and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 15;. 

MARX, KARL, A Contrlhutlon to the Critique of PoUUeal Economy. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by N. J. Stone, A.H. dr. net, 

MASON, CHARLOTTE M., Home Education, Cr. Bvo. cloth, is- 6d. net. {ffme 
EducatUm Series.) 

Parents and Children. Cr. Bvo. doth, 3^. dd. net. {Jffome Mducatum Series.) 
School Education. Cr. Bvo. cloth, ^s. 6d. net. [Home Education Series.) 

Ourselves. Gr. Bvo. cloth, 31. 6d. net. [Home Education Series.) This volume 
is also published in two parts, is. net each part. 

Some Studies in the Formation of Character. [in the press. 

MASON, R. OSGOOD, Telepathy and the Sabliminal Self. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

MATIUER, G., and BLAGG, C. J., Bishop Rawle : a Memoir. Largecr. Bvo. p. 6d. 

MATHERS. S. L. M., The Tarot, its Oeeult Slgnifloation. Use In Fortime* 
Telling, and Method of Play. With Pack of 7B Tarot Cards, 6s. 6d .; 
without the cards, is. 6d, 

MAUDE, Capt. F. L., Military Letters and Essays. Cloth, Bvo. p. 6d. net. 
Cavalry and Infantry, and other Essays. Bvo. cloth, p. 6d. net 

MAUDSLET, H., Body and Will: an Essay concerning Will, in its Metaphysical, 
PpyEBOlogical, and Pathological Aspects. Bvo. 12s. 

Natural Causes and St^matursyi Semnlngs. Third Edition. Bva tis. 

Responsibility in Mental Disease. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. sr. (i,s.s.) 

MAtnL HLf Annals of the Seymours. With 70 illustrations. Edition limited 
to 350 copies, med. Bvo. 50J. net 

XASEWfflUL, W. E.. Manual of the Ms^ Language. Seventh Bdiiit;in. Cr. 
Bvo. 7* 6 i, % 

MATNARD, S. T., Sueeessfhl Fruit Culture: a Practical Guide totheCridvation 
and Prc^mgadon of Fruits. Cr. Bvo. 5^. net. 

MjaA^ons on Death and Eternity* Translated lom the German hyFEBDiEiftica 
Rowan. Published by Her late Majesty’s gracious penaission, Cr* Bvo. dr. 

MeditaMona on life and Ita Rells^us Duties. Tran^ted Mu db German 
FEsnsEiCA Rowan, Puhlishad by Her late Malestjfs §B 0 afSh pamdssbm 
Cr. Sm 6r. 

AwPoasihlll^ Cr. Bvp. New and CMpcv EdiUQim 

My Esperiesices as an Author, Cr, Bvo. p. net 
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VOIDniSSOHirs taaen to Ignu sad Chariotte Hosdietos. Twadited iqr 

Feux Moscrelxs, Numerous lllustiutioos and Facsimiles, 8fo, 15^, 

MEBBlCKs Caiit 6«k Haii$a Proverbs. Cr. Sm 31. 6 tL net. 

MERBITT, A» LEA, A Hamlet In Old Hampshire, illustrated liy the Author. 
Cr. Svo. 6s» 

HETCHNIKOFF, EUAS, Lectures on Comparative Patholoiry of Inflamma¬ 
tion delivered at the Pasteur Institute In 1891 . Demy Svo. tzs. 

1 IB 7 EE, 0 . HERMANN von. Organs of l^eeoh and their Application In 
the Formation of Artieulate Sounds. Second Edition. With 47 
lllastrations. Cr. Svo. 5 j. {I,S,S») 

MIDDLETON* JOHN, The Gfod of this World: a Story for the Timea Cr. Svo. 
3 ^. 6^- 

Military Handbooks for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. OrigP 

nally edited by Major>Gen. C. B. Brackenbury. Small cr. Svo. volumes. 

Voi. I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Coi. f. j. ' 

Hutchinson and Major H. G. MacGregor. (Out of print.) 

Vol. 2. The Elements of Modern Tactics practically applied to 
English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. Wilkinson Shaw. With Plates 
and Maps. 91. net. 

Vol. 3* Field Artillery; Its Equipment, Organisation, and Tactics. 

By Lieut.-Col. Sisson C. Pratt, 6 ^. 

Vol. 4. The Elements of Military Administration as practised in the 
British Army. By Major J. W. Buxton, js , 6 d . 

Vol. $. Militaty Law: its Procedure and Practice. By Lieut-Coi. 
Sisson C. Pratt. 45 , 6 d . net 

Vol. 6. Cavalry in Modem War. By Col. F. Chbvenix-Trbnch. (Out ot 
print) 

Vol. 7. Field Works, their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By Col. C. B. Brackenbury, E.A. 2 vols. With Appen¬ 
dices and Plates. I2r. 

Vol. S. Army Service Corps Duties in Peace and War. Compiled and 
arranged oy Lieut.-Col. £. W. D. Ward. C.B., 6;. 

Vol. 9. How to Check a Pay List: Letters to a Young Officer on Soldiers* 
Settlements and Paymasters’ Advances. By Capt. G. W. Rbdway. (Out of 
print) 

VoL 10. Studies in Map Read^ and Field Sketching: an Aid to 

Passing Out-door Examinations in these subjects. By Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson 
Shaw. 6s, net. * 

Vol. 11. TaeMcal Operations for Field Officers; bning up-to-date schemet 
worked out on Training Grounds at Home Stations. By Lieut.-Col. Wilkin¬ 
son Shaw. Nine Maps. yr. 6 d . net. 

Vol. i2. The Militia Officer’s Instructor: a complete Guide to all Infimtiy 
Examinations re<^ed Iw the Militia Regulations on appointment and before 
Promotion. By mjorO. W. Rbdway. 4s, 6d, net. 

Vol 13. How to ‘ Pass ’ in Topography ; Letters to a Young Officer on Mep 
Reading and Map-Making for Military Purposes. By Major G. W. RbbWAY* 
7r. net. 

VoL 14. Qaesttont and Answers tm Cavaliw Non-Oommisslc^ 
OiBeers. By Cd. Cbols Wvndhah, C. B. is. id. net. 

VoL 1$. The Prindides of Strategy* By capt E. Nash (bt. K.A.). 

3r. 6d, net 

WILL, STDABT. Aii^tiste Comte and Podtlrlmi. Foiutt Edhic*. pm 

geaaaW lOmy.) 
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WIXHOUSSi JOHN» Italian IHetlonary. a vois. 8vo. 

MILNE, Jm Sai^auakes and other Earth Movements. With 38 Figuret^ 

Fifth EdttiotL Cr. 8vo. 5 j. {LS,S,^ 

Seismology* with fifty-three Figures. Cr* 8vo. 5r. (/.y.* 9 .) 

MILTON, JOHN, Pilose Writlnga Edited by E. Mybrs. Elzevir Svo. veUom, 
yr. 6^.; parchment or cloth, fir. {Panhmtni Ubrary*) 

PoetiGEl Worlds, a vols. elzevir Svo* vellum, I5r.; parchment or cloth, lar. 
\P<tnhfnmt Library,) 

Sonnets. Edited by Marx Pattison. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo. veHttm, 
7r. ^ ; parchment or cloth, 6s* {Parchment Library*) 

MITCHELL, LUCY, M., History of Anelent Senlpture. With numerous Ulus* 
trations. Super-royal Svo. 425. 

MIVART, ST* OEOROE, Origin of Human Reason. 8vo. lor. 6d* 

Modem Science Series* Edited by lord Avebury, with illustrations. Cr. Svo. 
25 , 6d* per vol. 

1. The Cause of an lee Age. By Sir Robert Stowell BalLi LL.D., F.R.S. 

а. The Horse : a Study in Natural History. By Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B., 

LL.D., &c. 

3* The Oah : a Study in Botany. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S. 

4> Ethnology in Folklore. ByO. Laurence Gomms, f.s.a. 

5. Laws and Properties of Matter. By R. T. Glazebrook, m.a.,f.r.s. 

б . The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By s. j. Hicxson, m.a. 

MONCALM, M., The Origin of Thought and Speeeh. Translated from the 
French by G. S, Whitmarsh. Post Svo. 9;. 

MOFFETT, E. J., Home Nursing for Young Housekeepers, with special reference 
to the care of infants and children. Illustrated. Small cr. Svo. is, 6d, 

MONCEL, Count DO, The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. 

With 74 Illustrations. 3rd Edition. Sm. Svo, 5r, 

MONIER-*WILUAMS, Sir M., Modern India and the Indians: a Series of im¬ 
pressions, Notes, and Essays. Fifth Edition. Post Svo. 14;. {Triibnfr^s 
Oriental Series,) 

MONOERT, L., Practical Distiller. Cr. Syp. 15^. 

MOORS, AUBREY L, Essays, Scientific and PhllosophieaL With Mem<»if of the 

Author. Cr. Svo. fir. 

Lectures and Papers on the History of the Reformation in En^and 
and on the Continent 8vo. ifir. 

Sdlenee and the Faith : Essays on Apologetic Subjects. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo. fir. 

MOOBIL CUNNINGHAM WILSON, A Praetleal Guide for Proq^eetorst 
Mi^ilorers, and Miners. Svo. lar. net. 

MOORS, W.» New Poems. Ct. Svo. dotli, 3s. &f, 

ZittTaUU V. a, short Gtammap of the Bhjgwlaa tj.mfii.yK Ct. ho. $<. 

ShhiWea Serhlia Onuamuf. Crown Sm 4r. 

■QS6AII1 & 9 evsiI 0 S aa <m the S^ndy asA IHaeoltieh ot IththBdmttttb 

Cr. Sw. 4r. &/. iwt. 

<' nenestuy niuinUoBi Of tto St!^^ 

'Cr..hvo. 4A nM. 
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MOBlSOHi J. COTTSl^ The Senlee cf laa: m Bmj tomndtHie BcUgioB 

Future. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. $£. 

KOBRIS. Diary and Letters of Gouvemear Morris, Miniiter of the V*S, to 
France. With Fortruts. 2 vols. Svo. jor. 

MOSRlSi G« S.4 Kant^s Critique of Pure Reason. A Ciitical Expotition. Fc^ 
8vo. 6 j. {VhihsophicaL Classics,) 

Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History. An Eicpotition. Fcap. 

Svo. 6s. {Pktlosopkicat Classics.) 

MORRIS, HEKRF, Simplified Grammar of the Telugu Languago. With Map 
of India showing Telugu Country. Cr. 8vo» lor. ^ 

MORRIS, Sir LEWIS, Selections from the Works of. Sm. cr. doth gilt, 4^.; 

doth plain, 3^. \ 

Complete Poetical Works (including *ldylls and Lyrics’). i vol. with^ 
latest Portrait Fifteenth Thousand. Cr. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Cr. 

!nie Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the Drawings of 
the late George R. Chapman. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21^ 

The Epic of Hadea Presentation Edition. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, fs. 6d, 

The E|de of Hades. Elzevir Edition. Printed on Hand-made Paper. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5x. 

The Epic of Hades. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 15. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net 

Recitation Books for Schools, standards i and 2, id, each Standard, 3,4, 5, 
6, and 7, 2^. each. 

The Vision of Saints. With Twenty Plates in Typogravure. 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 21s. 

Poetic^ Works, in 9 vols. fcp. 8vo. 3^. each. 

VoL I. Songs of Two Worlds, Twenty-second Thousand. 

Vol, n. The Epic of Hades. Fortieth Thousand. 

Vol, 111. Gwen and Ode of Life. Twentieth Thousand. 

Vol. IV* Songs Unsung and Gycia. Seventeenth Thousand. 

Vol. V. Songs of Britain. Fifteenth Thousand. 

Vol. VI. A Vision of Saints. Fifth Thousand. 

VoL VII, Songs Without Notes, 

Vol. VIIL Idylls and Lyrics. 

Vol. IX* Harvest-Tide. 

Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Chapman. With Frontispiece. 32mo. cibth 
extra, gilt edges, 2s,\ cloth limp, ir. 6d. 

The Works of. in doth box. Bvo. 32^. 

The Diamond JubUee : an Ode. Sm. cr. paper, 6 d, 

MORRIS, MARTIN, life’s Greatest Possibility. Cr* 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MORROW, G. E. and HUNT, F. F.. Soils and Crops of the Farm. Cr. 8vo. 
5r. net. 

MORSE, J. B., The New Rhubarb Culture. A Complete Guide to Dark Fordi^ 
and Field Culture. Cr. 8vo. 2s,6d, 

MORSELLL Prof. H., Suldde: an Essay on ComparaUve Moial StUtiltia- Wrd 
Edition, with Diagrams, Cr.8vo.Sx. 

MORTON, Major C.G., 0 .S,A., Stratagem. 8vo. doth, 4^. net T^pr^t little 
volume is a banning. It consists mainly of examples gleaned worn the nistozy 
of war. It has been truthfully said that there is nothing new under tiie son; 
har^y a stratagem will be asm in the future which has not its counterpart in 
the past. Therefore to cull examples from military history and present them in 
proper for stui^ aiUi analysis will, it is confidently believea, prove a most 
^ (fidal m^od of presenting to ttte student this impodant bn^ of the art 
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liraf01l,]bjOTConn.'S.A.BngUsli-SpaiilsIiPoeketXanatiL Thudeffitleg, 

feviaed am) gritty enlarged. For die u«e of the English-speaking peopte> both 
dviUan and military, who may travel or reside in couatnes where Spanish is 
the prevailing language. x6mo. cloth. 128 pages, 51. net. 

MOSS, Oxford OonfereneoS. Summer Term, cr. 8vo. paper, ir. 6 d, net; 
Hilary Term» ir. 6 d, net. 

Vonnilng for tho Doxd : Pious Exercises for November and Times of Bereavement* 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, is, 6^, net; leather, 25, 6 d. net. 

MOZOOMDABf C*, The Oriental Christ* Large cr. 8vo. 6^. 6^. 

MUIR* JOHN. OriSflnal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India* 2ir. each. (Vol. 3O.P.) 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. PostSvo. 14 /* 

Oriental Series.) 

MOLHALL M. 0. & E. T., Handbook of the River Pla^ comprising the 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Railway Map. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

MULHOLLAND, ROSA, HareeUa Grace: an Irish Novel. New illustrated EdHion. 

Cr. 8vo. dr, 

A Fair Emigrant. New and Cheaper E^tion, paper boards, a 

M'OLLER, E., Simplified Grammar of the Pall Language. Cr, 8vo, p, d/. 

MUIXBB, F« MAX, Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of X*angaage. lamo. morocco, js, 6d. 

Sa<n^ Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved in the oldest Collection of 
Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Vol, I. Hymns to the Mamts, or 
the Storm-Gods. 8vo. X2.r. Sd. 

Hymns of the Rig*Veda, in the Sanhita and Pada Texts, a vols* Second 
Edition. 8vo. £1. u. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought Cr. 8vo. 

3J, 6 d, 5 paper, is, 6d. {Religion of Science Library.) 

Three Lectures on the Science of Language, Cr. 8vo. 3^. fsd ,; paper, 
ir. df, f Religion of Science Library. ) 

Munehausen’s Travels and Surprising Adventures, illustrated by Alf&ed 
Crowquill. 3^. 6(f. {Lotos Series.) 

MGIHlORi N. GORDON, C(dns of Japan. With 24 Plates and over&x) Illustradons. 
Cr. 8vo. 2is. net. • 

MSRAI, GENSAI, Hana, a Daughter of Japan. With a coloured Japanese silk 
binding in case, with b^utiful illustrations in colour and monochrome by 
Japanese artists. Royal 8vo. 2ij. net, 

KTERSi ISAAC, The Oldest Books In the Worid: an Account of the Re^gion, 
Wisdom, PMlosophy, Ethics, Ac., of the Ancient Egyptians. With 27 
taons. Royal 8vo. 2$s. net. 

ip fthlMilkili: the Philosophical Writings of Solomon Ben Vehudah Ibn Oebirol or 
. JlwMxosi, and their connection with the Hebrew Qabballah and Sephir ha 
Zolmr, with remarks upon the Antiquity and Context of the latter, and Tisns^ 
lations of selected passages &om the same. Also an Anciept Lodge Of Initiates 
translated from the Zohar. Imperial 4to. 42s. net. 

SngSF I A Near and Prohtable Indns^ in the United Stales. Stf. (nL 
^0 Hop t. its Culture, Cme, Marketing, and Manudcture* O;. Svn. p. df. 

The Amerieau Sugtp Ipdostry. Svo* fs. M. 

The Book of Com; a complete Treatise upon the Culture, Marketing and jUse > 
r of Maiee in America and elsewhere. Profusely ifiostrated. Cr. Sva df. 
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MTSICK, H., TnAejs, and How to Grow them: a Treatiw on tiw.Hatwd 

History and Origin of the Name of Turkeys; the various breeds, and best 
methods to insure success in the Business of Turkey Growing. Cr. 8vo. $s, 

CftChe 18. PoudP0* The Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days of Coster. 
lUustrated. Med. 8vo. js. 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe with seveml iUnstra* 
tions in multi-colour tint and embossed. Bound in genuine Indian smok^- 
tanned buckskin, with cowboy fringe. Limited edition, large super-royal ^o. 
25r, net 

Napoleon’s Maslms of War. With Notes by General Burnod. Translated from 
the French by Lieut.-General Sir G. C. D*Anguilar, C.B. 4r. net. 

NABADITA DHARMA-SASTRA ; or, The Institutes of Narada. Translated by Dr. 
Julius Jolly. Cr. 8vo. icw. 6<f. 

KASH, Captain,!The Prineiples of Strategry* illustrated with Flans. Small cr. 8v6. 
3r. 6</. net. {Military Handbooks.') 

JaokSOn’S Strategy (Stonewall Jackson.) Cr. 8vo. paper, XL net. 

NERI, {See Philip,) 

NETILLE, EDWARD HOPE, A Song of Florence. Cr. 8vo. 4s. td, net. 

NEWHODSE, S., Trapper’s Guide ; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
Kinds of Fur-&aring Animals, and Curing their Skins, &c. Eleventh 
Edition. 8vo. 5r. 

NEWMAN. Characteristics DH)m the Writings Of Cardinal Newinan. Selec¬ 
tions from his various Works, arranged by W. S. Lilly. Tenth Edition* 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

\* Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 2 j. 6d, 

NEWMAN, F. W., MiseeUanies. 8vo. Vol. I., Chiefly Addresses, Academical and 
Historical, p, 6d. 

A Handbook of Modem Arabic. Post 8vo. 6 j. 

Essays on Diet. Small cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

NICHOLL, EDITH M., The Human Touch : a Tale of the Great South-West. Cr. 
8vo. dr. 

NICHOLLS, S., The Theoretical and Practical Boiler Maker. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. xor. 6d, 

NICKERSON, D. N., The Origin of Thought Cr. 8vo. 3L 6d net. 

NILSSON, L. G., WIDMARK, P. F., and COLLIN, A. Z., Swedish Dietionary. 

New Edition. 8vo. idr. • 


NIMROD, The life of John Mytton. With 20 coloured illustrations by H. Alkbn. 
zs. net. (TrUbnoPs Sporting Library ,) 

The life of a Sportsman, with 36 coloured plates by H. Alkbn. 
£z I2J. d<f. net. {TriibnePs Sporting Library.) 


NIMROD’S HuntlW Toura. illustrated with 18 coloured plates from contemporary 
prints.^^ition limited to 500 copies for England. £2, zs, net. Laxge ^per 
Edition, limited to $0 copies with plates duplicated in monochrome. net. 

(TrubnePs Sporting L&raoy^) 


NOBL, Bon. RODEN, Essays on Poetry and Poets. 8vo. tzs. 

Collected Poems, with a Preface by John Addington SymONds. Cr. Svo. 
p, 6d, 


NOIRS, LUDWIG, The Orf|riii of Langoasre and the Logos Theunqr. 

gd, {Religion bf Same Library^ 

0*C1J»T, The, The Making Of Italy, 1856-70. With Sketch Haps. Svo. tdr. , 
0 *(Xmroa SYAliaEUllE, Index to SbaJtq^mw’s W«As. Ct.«w,S/. 
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OLCOTT, (kdoBCi, TbBOsopby, ReUgioiii and Oeeolt Sdenee, mth doBaiy ot 

Eutem words. Cr. 8vo, 7s, oa, ^ 

OLDEITBERGi PFOf. H.| Anelent India t Its Language and Religions. Cr. 8vo. 
2s, 6<^ Paper ir. 6^. {Religion cf Scunce Library.) 

OLLENDORFF. Hetddo para aprender a Leer, eseriblr y hablar el Inglds, 
segnn el sistema de Ouendorff. Svo. 41.6^. Key, 4^. 

Metodo para aprender a Leer, escrlblr y hablar el Frances, segnui el 
sistema de Ollendorff. Cr. 8vo. 6^. Key. 3^. 6i. 

OMAN, F. 6., Swedish Dictionary. Cr. 8vo. 8^. 

O’MEARA, KATHLEEN, Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Si^ Sm. 

cr. Svo. 5 j. 

OTTS E. C., Dano-Norweglan Grammar: a Manual for Students of Danish, based 
on the OllendoriHan System. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 7s, 6d, Key, 3J. 

Simplified Grammar of the Swedish Lansruagre. Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 2s, 6d, 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE, Footfalls on the Boundary of another World. 

With Narrative Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

OXENHAM, F. N., The Athanasian Creed. Cr. 8vo. ts, 

O’RIORDAK, the Rev. M., Catholicity and Progress In Ireland. Svo. 6s. net. 

PAINE, A. B., The Bread Line: a Story of a Paper. Cr, 8vo. 5 j, 

Paine, Thomas, Life of. By Ellery Sedgwick. Imp. 32mo. zs. 6d. net. (Beacon 
Biogre^hies,) 

PALMER, E. H., English-Persian Dictionary. With Simplified Grammar of the 

Persian Language. Second Edition. Royal i6mo. lOf. 6d, 

Persian-Engllsh Dictionary. Sixth Edition. Royal l6mo. loj. 6d, 
PARKER, G. W., Concise Grammar of the Malagasy Language. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

PARKER, CAPT. J. H., U.S.A., Tactical Organization and Uses of Machine 
Guns in the Field. Cloth, small cr. 8vo. Is, 6d. net. 

The Gatling Guns at Santiago, illustrated with 50 half-tone pictures from 
photographs taken by the Author on the battlefield, under fire, in bivouac, and 
on the march. Cloth, cr. Svo. 7^- 6^* net* 

PARRY, Sir C. HUBERT, The Art of Music. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo. 
5j. (LS,S.) Also doth, gilt top. Cr, Svo. 6 j. 

PASCAL, BLAISE, Thoughts. Translated by C. Kbgan Paul. Large cr. Svo. Parch¬ 
ment, I 2 J. ; vellum, 155. 

PASTDR, Dr. LUDWIG, The History of the Popes. Translated from the German 
by Frederick J. Antrobus. Volumes 1 to 6 . Demy Svo. 12s, net per 
vol. 

Acta Inedita. I>emy Svo. 10s. net. 

Paternoster library, cioth, cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. each. 

The English Constitution. By Walter Bagbhot, 

Lombard Street. By Walter Bagbhot. 

fimays on Partiamentary Reform. By Walter bagehot. 

Physics and Politios. By Walter Bagbhot. 

Theory of Leglslatton. By Jeremv Bentham. 

Cetewayo and His White Ne^^bours. By H. Rider haggard. 
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M0I4 G. £BGAM« Fftltll an^ Gaiutll, mi otto Emayt. Cr« l«o. 

1I0111OH0S« Cr. Siro. 7;. 

On tlin Way Sldo* Verses and Transktioas. Fcap^ 8vo. 9 s. M to* 
Tbouahts of Blaise Paseal. Translated. Large cr. Svo. Fartotot, lar.; 
vdlumiisr. 

PAULSEN. F. T.» A System of Ethies. Translated hy FSAMic Tkiixy« , 
li>emy 8vo. i8r. net, 

PEABSON, E., A Study in Philology. Cr, 8vo. 31. 6i. 

PEARSON* SAMUEL, Scholars of Christ Cr. Svo. Si. 

Week«^Day living. Third Edition. Ci.SvQ.di. 

Why Worship F Cr. Svo. Zf. 6 d, 1 

PEAT, A. B. NORTH, Gossip from Paris daring the Second Empire: Cont- 

spondence (1864-1009) of Anthony B. North Peat. Selected and arranged^by 
A. R. Waller, With Portrait. Demy Svo. gilt top, yr. 6k net. 

PERRY, ARTHUR LATHAM, Principles of Political Eeonomy. Large post 
8vo, 9J. 

PETRARCH, One Hundred Sonnets of. Together with his Hymn to the Virgin. 
Italian Text, With an English Translation by Albert Crompton. Cr. &o. 
5J. net. 

rorTIGREW, J. B., Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying, 
With 130 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo, 5/. {LS^S!) 

Philip, Saint, Nerl: Apostle of Rome and Founder of the Congregation 
of the Oratory. From the Italian of Father Bacci. New and Revised 
Edition. Edited by Frederick Antrobus. 2vols.demy8vo.15r.net. 

PHILLIPS, CoL A. N., Hindustani Idioms. With Vocabulary and ExplaiuiU»y 
Notes. Cr, Svo. 5 l 

PHILLIPS, W., Manual of British Dlscomyeetes. With Descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi Mtherto found in Britain included in the Family, and lUustxa- 
tions of the Genera. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5^. [/,S.S.) 

Philosophical Classics. Devoted to a critical Exposition 01 the Masterpieces oi 
German Thought. Under the Editorial supervision of Prof. G. S* Morris, 
Fcap. Svo. 

X. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. By G. S. Morris. 6s, 

2 . Shelling’s Transcendental Idealism* By j . Watson. 6s, 

3. Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. By C. C. Everett. 61. 

4- Hegel’s Aesthetics* By j. s. Kbdney. 6s. 

5. Kant’s Ethies. By Noah Porter. 6s, 

6 . BegBVs Philosophy of the State and of History. By G. S. Morris. 6 s, 

7. Leibniz’s New Essays coneeming the Human Understan^Uhig. By 

J. Dewey. 6s, 

8. Hegel’s Logie. By W. T, Harris. 7s, 6d, 

PHIN, JOHN, The Shafcspere Cyelopmdia and New Glossary, with «a In* 

troduction by Edward Dowden. Ige. post Svo. 6;. net. « 

^PHYSICUS,’ Candid EEamination of Th^sm. Third Bdirioa. 

7 s,6(t, {PhU0S0j^^Library,) 

PIGARU, A*, Poehet Oietionary ^ the Dutch Langmps, SeWh fWm* 

i6mo. lOL 

PICKFDRD, JOHN, Malm^virarCharlta; or, the Adventsto oI to Qito 

. Rama, From to Sanskrit BNav^Cti. Cr, Svo. 4: 
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By the Author of *A Prig.’ Demy 8v0. 

PUnnUl, EIL, A Shot Bistory of J^Ush Frtntilig, 1476-4898. Fm 4 to. 
tos, 6d uet Also 50 copies printed on Japanese Vellum. (TJk SHilisk 
Libmy .) 

FU)N6S0K, A. LE» Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, Royal 8yo. 301. net. 
vfLinilEB, Lt*CoL HERBERT, An Irntgalar Corps In MatabelelaQd* 

Demy Syo. gs, 

PLHHPTRE, C, J„ Leetores on Elocution, delivered at King’s College. Fifth 
Edition. PostSvo. 15^. 

PODMORE, F., Studies In Psyohieal Researeh. Demy Syo. izs , 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN, Poems. Edited by Andrew Lanq, With Frontispiece. 
Elsevir 8vo, vellum, p, 6d, j parchment or cloth, 6 j, {Parehmnt JUbra^) 

The Raven. With Commentary by John H. Ingram. Cr. 8vo. parchment, dr* 

Poets on Poets. Edited by Mrs. Richard Strachey. Elzevir 8vo. velhxm, p, ; 
parchment cu cloth, 6i. {Pikrchmeni Libraty,) 

POLE, Philosophy of Husle. Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Fourth Edition, Post 8vo. yr, Sd. {Philosophical Lihraryl^ 

POLLARD, A. F., Polltleal Pamphlets. Selected and Arranged by A. F. Pouard, 
I vol. cr, 8vo, 6j. {Pamphlet Library ,) 

England Under Protector Somerset. Cr. 8vo. 6r. net. 

P 0 LLAR& A, W., Early Illustrated Books. With Plates. Post 8 vq. 6r. net. 

{Books esbmt Boml\ 

‘ I 

a Tragedy. Edited by Professor C. Cassau 


PONSARD, F., Charlotte Corday: \ 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. zs , 6d , 


L*Honnenr et I’Argent: a Comedy. Edited by Professor C« Cassal. Siaith 
Edition. i2mo. 3s , 6d . 

POOLE, STANLEY LANE, The Numismata Orlentalla. Part n. Cohisof the 
Urtuki Turkumins. With 6 Plates, Royal 4to. Paper wrapper, gs, 

POOLE, W. F., Index to Periodical Literature. Revised £diti<Hi. Royal $yo. 
£3, 13J. 6d. net. First Supplement, 1882 to 1887, R(^al $vo. £z net. 
Second Supplement, 1887 to 1892, Royal 8vo. £z net, Third Supple¬ 
ment, 1892 to 1896. Royal 8vo. £ z , lOf. net. Fourth Supplement, 
1897 lor* net. 

Index to Periodical Literature. 4^ridged Edition, covering the contents of 
thirty-seven important Periodicals, 1815-99. Royal 8vo. £z I0;r. net. 

POSiETT, H. M., ComparaUve literature. Crown 8vo. 5^. {Ls,s,\ 

POSSE, Bmn NILS, The Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics* 

With 967 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. I2 l 6d. net. 

Bahdhook of School Granastics of the Swedish System. With 100 

Tables of Exercises, lomo. Zs , 6d. net. 

B., Colours of Animals l i^eir Meaning and Use, e^ially consider^ 
in the case of Insects. W^ Coloured Frontispiece and 66 Blustsatiuns in 
Teat, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, Ss, {/,S,S.) 

. B.» He^es, Y^ihdhreaks, Shelters and live Fenm 

I the Planting, Growth, and Management of Hedge Plants for 


on 

Suburban Homw. 


Cr. 8vo. zs, 6d. 


Country and 


POmL, E. C.4 iuMng Poultry Pay: a Manual of Practical Ini(brmatioa on. 
Poultry Keeping. Ulustratea. Fcap. Svo. 5r. net. 

Wj' 

POWELL, . J W.» Truth and.Bmr; or, The Science of Intellection. Cr. Svo, 
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Pnietloal Guides, to see all that ought to be seen in the shortest |>eriod and at the 
least expense. 113th Thousand, Illustrated* Sm. 8vo. paper oovers. Fmoe, 
BelMum^ Holland, and the Khine, ir. Italian Lakes, u. V^tedng Places 
of the South, 2 j. Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy, 25. 6 i£ General Con¬ 
tinental Guide, 5x. Geneva, u. Paris, ir. Bernese Obarland, ij, Italy, 4^. 

PRAED, W. M., Every-day Characters. Illustrated by Cecil Ali>en. Cr. 4to. 6 j. 

PEATT, Ueut-Colonel S. C., Field Artillery: its Equipment, Oiganisation, an^^t 
Tactics* Eighth Edition, Revised by Lieut* •Colonel Eden Baker. Sm. cr* dr* 
{MUitaiy Handbooks,) 

Military Law : its Procedure and Practice. Fifteenth revised Edition. Sm. cr. 
8vo. 4^. id, net. {Military Handbooks,) 

PRENDHEGEIST, J., Love Vietorioas. Fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d, net. 

PRENT 7 S, E. and R., Japanese for Dally Use. Pocket size, is, 6d. net. 

PRIG, The Platitudes of a Pessimist t>emy 8vo, 6 s, ^ 

The Prisment: *The Life of a Prig,’ * Prig’s Bede,’ ’How to Make a Saint,’ 

’ Black is White.’ Second Edition. In 1 vol, Cr. Svo. 51. 

A Romance of the Recusants. Cr, Svo. 51. 

Black is White ; or, Continuity Continued* Second Edition. Fcp* Svo. 3x. 6 d, 
Pfi£^S Bede: theVenerableSedeExpurgated,Expounded,andBlxposed* Second 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 35. 6d, 

Riches or Ruin. Fcp. 8vo* 35, 6d, 

EgOSOphy. Fcp. 8vo. y, 6d, 

PRIOR, MATTHEW, Selected Poems. Edited by Austin Dobson, Elzevir Svo. 
vellum, ys, 6d, ; parchment or cloth, 6 j. {Parchment Library,) 

PRITCHARD, M., Poem of Job. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

PROCTER, Father JOHN, The Dominican Tertiary’s Dally Manual. 32010. 

ir. 6d, net. Also to be had in various leather bindings. 

The Rosary Guide for Priests and People. Fcp* 8vo. y, 6d, net* 

PULITZER, W., Cynic’s Meditations. With numerous illustrations by Seddie 
Aspell. Royal iSmo* 3^. 6d, net. 

PURTTZ, LUDWIG, Code Book of Gymnastic Exercises. Second Edition, ymo, 

IS, 6d, net* 

PUSEY* Sermons for the Church’s Seasons fifom Advent to Trinity. 

Selected from the putdished Sermons of the late Edward BoOvbrib Pusby, 
D.D* Cr. Svo. 5r. 

PTE, W., Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use of Dressers 

and Nui^. Twelfth Thousand. i8mo. 2S, 

Public Schools (Our) : Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, 
and The Charterhouse* Cr. Svo. dr* 

** Q.” Mrs*, and ** Windsor Castle.” Twt> magnificent Colour Prints in fiscsimile of die 
originals. ** Mrs. Q,” drawn by Huet Villiers and engraved W. Blake* 

“ Windsor Castle ** drawn by I, B. (BarRow) and engrave by G* MAILS, with 
a contemporary memoir of “Mrs. Q.” (Harriet Wilson) Edwaro 
Eglantine, Esq. Imperial 410. Umited to 500 copies. £2, 2s, net* 

Q 0 ATEEPAGES, Prof. A. de. The Human Species. Sixth Editkm. Svd. 
5r* {*,S,S,) 

qUIRQET, OE, Conferafanu of sa AtirMi Opium Eator. Sittea tqr Eiciukd 
GAtNETT. Elwritr Svo. vtlftt, p. 6tf,; parcbnient or ek>^ ^ (/kfvhimf 
Library ,) 

in 

QUINN, P. T., Pear Coltore for Profit. Ct. tv«i, s*. ‘ , 
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SADAN, Of. HDGO. TheCnation-StoiTOf Goiesis: 

I. A Sninerian Tbeogony and Coanogony. Boaids, p. 6d. net. 

RATIKniS, E.B.,Alt«n|tatlngCarFentEllg^Mrlllgr. PnetieaUy treated. Ctoth, 
post Svo. lat. net. 

HEAD, Ca^ & W., U.S.A., Tbs Automatle Instroetor. a Practical System oi 
Home Study, adapted for the use of Officers in' Preparing for Exami^tion. 
4r. net. 

i^ADS) WINWOOD, The Kartyrdom of Han. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
31. ffif. 

BEAGAN« He C., Loeomotive Mechanism and Engineeringr. Cr. 8vo. lor. 

REAKETp Mrs. G. S.^ Waking and Working; or, From Girlhood to Womanhoods 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6f/. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. , Cr, 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Rose Gumesr’S Discovery : a story for Girls, dedicated to their Mothers. Cr. 
8vo. 3r. 6d. 

English Girls ; their Place and Power. With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. ar. 6d. 

Just Anyone* and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations, idmo. u, 6d, 

Sunbeam WUUe* and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mo. ir. 

Sunshine Jenny* and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mo. u. 6d, 
REGEJAC* E., Essay on the Bases of Mystic Knowledge. Cr. Svo. gs, net. 
RBDHOUSE* J. W.* SimpUtled Grammar of the Ottoman-Turklsh Language. 

Cr. Svo. lor. 6a, 

REDWAT, G. W.* The Militia Officers’ Instructor, a Complete Guide to all 
Infantry Examinations required by the Militia Regulations on Appointment and 
before Promotion. Cr. Svo. 4;. 6 d. net. {Military Handbooks,) 

How to Pass In Topography. Letters to a Young Officer on Map-reading 
and Map-making for Military Purposes. Cr. Svo. Js, 6d, net. {Mililary 
Handbooks,) 

REEVES, Capt. 1* 1.* U.S.A.* Bamboo Tales. 4^. net. 

A Manual for Aspirants for Commissions in the U.S. Army* The above 

book gives the latest laws and regulations governing the applications, examina¬ 
tions, and appointment of candidates for commissions in the Army, together with 
other information which will probably be found useful by the aspirant. Paper, 
2j. 6d. net; cloth, 4r* net. 

Religion of Science Library. The Chbap^t Books in Science, Philosophy* and 
Psychology. High grade paper, large print, thread sewed. These Books are 
not reprints of obsolete works, but Rephoductions of Stanoaho TR&ATtsRS 
IK ALL Departments, Scientific and Philosophical Classics, &c. Postage 
extra, 

Na 

z. The Religion of Solenoe. By Paul Casus, u, 6 d. 

s. miree Introduetory Leetones on the Seienee of Thought By F. Max Mubllbr. 

IS, 6d* 

3. Three Lectures on the Setenee ofLehguage, By F. Max Mueller, ts. 6d, 

4 . The mseanes of Personality. By tn. Rmor. xs. m 

5. the Piwehoiogy of Attention. 

t the Psyohle Ufh of Mlero-Orgaitjism By Amatg Bimbt. u. 60. 

7. The Heture of the State. By Pa^ Caros.' ^d: , 

> Oil Dotlhle Gonsoloiisnoss. By Alfred Butet. 

g^demental Problems. By Paul Carus. w. 60, 

1(0. t^'ICbeases Cf the Win. ByTK, Rxrpt» 0^ of print. Clotb only, 6^ 
tz. The Origin of Language, aad The Logos theory. By Ludwig NoiRg. w. 

Z9. The Free Trade Struggle in England. By^Oen. M. M. Trumbuu.. za 60, 

13, Wheellwprow on the laboor Question. By Geo. M. M. Trumbull, ts, 

! 14. The Gospel of Buddha. By Paul Casus, u. 
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Religten of Selenoe Ubmy— 

x5, Prtmep of PhUosophy. By Paol Casus, xj. && 

16. On Memopsr. nnd The Speelfle Bnerffles of tbo hsnMou 

SWALO msiNG. Oat of prmt 

17. Tho RodeSin>tlbii of the Bp^hman. A Noyet. By R. GAtsa u, (kf. 

19 On Germinat Seleetlon. By August Wbismann. xx. 6 d. 
flo LOV0PS Three Thouflami Tears Afo. By T. A. Goouwni. Out of Ptiat 
ax. Popular SelenttAc Leetures. By Ernst MaciL ax. 60 . 
aa, Aheient India: Its Lanvuaee and Religions* By H. OLDSNaBso. xx. id. 
aa. The Prophets of Israel. By C. H. Cornill. ix. id. 

34. Hoodlies of Selenee. By Paul Carus. Out of Print 

26. Philosophy of Anelent India. By Richard Garbs, xx. 64 . 

27. Kartln Luther. By Gustav Frsytag. xx. 6 tL 

29. On Orthogenesis. By Tk. Rimer, xx. 64 . 

30. Chinese Philosophy. By Paul Carus. xx. 64 . 

31. The Lost Manuscript. By Gvstav Frbvtag. 3X. 

за. A Meetaanleo-Phy slologleal Theory of Organic Evolution. By Carl von N abgbli. 9^ 

33. Chinese Fiction. By the Rev. Gbokge T. Candlin. qd. 

34. Mathematical Essays and Recreations. By H. Schubert, zx. 6 d. 

35. The Ethical Problem. By Paul Cards, ax. 64 . \ 

зб. Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By Paul Carus. ax. 64 , 

37. Psyehology for Beginners. By H. M. Stanley, xx. \ 

39. The Dawn of a Kew Religious Era. By Paul Cards, gd. \ 

40. Kant and Speneer. By Paul Cards, ix. 

41. The Soul of Man. By Paul Cards, bx. 64 , 

42. Worid*s Congress Addresses. By C. C. Bonnev. gd. 

43. The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson, ax. 

44< Whence and Whither. By Paul Carus. ix. 64 . 

45* Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, By David Hume. ix. 6if. 

Enquiry Coneeming the Prlnelples of Morals. By David Hume. ix. € 4 . 

47. The Psyehology of Reasoning. By Alfred Binet. xx. 64 . 

Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge. By Gborob Berkeley. 
IX. 64 . 

49. Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous. By George Berkeley, xx. 64 . 

50 Public Worship: a Study in the Psyehology of Religion. By )ohn F. Hylan. 
IX. 64 . 

$2. Leibniz's Metaphysics, Correspondence, Honadology. ax. 64 . 

53. Kant's Prolegomena, ax. 64 . 

54. St. Anselm’s Proslogtum, Monologium, an Appendix In behalf of the Fool, 

By Gaunilon, and Cur Dbus Homo. ax. 64 . 

55. The Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King). Translated into English 

from the C!fainese by Dr. Paul Cards. Separate reprint from the translator’s laiger worie. 
47 pages. Paper, xx. 64 , 

56. Ants and Some Other Insects. By Dr. August Forbl. ax. 64 . 

57. The MetaphysIeiU System of Hobbes. By Mary Whiton Calkins, ex. 

5& Loehe's Essays Concerning Human Understanding. Books IL and IV. (With 
omissions.) By Mary Whiton Calkins, ax. 64 . 

BSKAK 9 EBNESTi Llfo of Jesus. Cr, Svo. u, 64 ,; paper covem, 11 . 

BSroSLL, J« M.J. Handbook of Island of Madeira, with Plan and Map. 

Second edition. Fcp. Svo, u. 64. 

E£XFOHD» S. £•# Home Florieulture; a Practical Guide to the treatment of 
Flowering and Ornamental Plants in the House and Garden, lUnstrated 
or. Svo. § 1 . 

RSTHOLDSv J* W., Kystery of the Universe our Common Fait& Svu. 

The World to Come : immortality a Physical Fact Cr. Svo» dt 

BETNOUOS, Sir JOSHUA, UisMurses. Edited by £. Grossx. klzevif Svct veHum, 
7 ^, ; parchment or doth, 4x. iI^^rchme$U Lifirofy.) 

BHOADES, JAMES, The Georgies of VlrglL Translated into English Verse. 
Second E^tton. Cr. Svo, dr. 64. 

1 I 

IIHODSS,€aptC.D., History Cavalry of the Army of IhA Potomae, 

kcfuding that of the A^ of Virginia (Pope's), and a^ the Historyof the 
Operations of the Fede^^valry in West Virginia diudog the Small cr. 
Svo. doth, 5 j. net. ^ 
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BIBOT, Pmf. Th.| IBieaies of Xenory: » Eany kt oe Foritim, eq^Mtanr. 
Foattb Edkioiu Ct, 8 m (/a>S'.«f.) 

:« F^hot^cftl Study of its Phenomena, Lavs, CouBes, and Con- 
leqttenee^. Third Mtion. lATge cr. 8vo, gt, 

Bi&8^ Psydiology. Cr. 8vo. 7^, 

Th6 Psyi^llOlOSy df Attention. Third Edition. Authorised translation. Cr. 
8vo. doth 3^. 6 d, Papm u. 6</. of Scimce LUrwy,) 

The Diseases of Porsonnlltya Second Edition. Authorised translation. Cr. 
8vo. doth jx. Paper ix. [Reltgim ofScimco Lihrgry*) 

Tlie Diseases of the WilL Authorised translation. Cr. 8m doth 3x. A/. 

The Evidntion 4 t Cfeneral Ideas. Cr. 8vo. sx. 

RICH, Prof. 0 . E«, Artistie Horse-Shoelnff : a Practical and ScientiSc Treatise, 
giving Immoved Methods of Shoeing, with Special Directions for Shapii^ Shoes 
tooure different diseases of the foot, and for the correction of faulty actioh in 
Trotters. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. $s, 

RICHARDSON, ADSTIN, * What are the GathoUe Clalins? ’ With introduction 
by Rev. Luke Rivington. Cr. 8vo. 3J. W. 

RICHARDSON. M. T., Practieal Blaeksmithlng. With 400 Illustrations. 4V0I8. 
Cr. 8vo. 5x. each. 

Praetleal Horse-shoer. With 170 illustrations. Cr.8vo.5i. 

Praetieal Candage-Buildlng. nvois. lox. 

RICHTEH, Prof. VICTOR von, Teyt-book of Inorganie Chen^stry. 

Authorised Translation. By Edgar F. Smith. Fifth American Edition, 
frmn the Tenth German Edition. Cr. 8vo, gs. 

(Riemistry of the Carbon Compounds ; or. Organic Chemistry. Authorised 
iVandation. By Edgar F. Smith. Third American Edition, from the Eighth 
German Editm Vol. i. Aliphatic Serie& Demy 8vo. i5i. Vol. 2, 
Carbocydic and Heterocyclic Series. Demy 8vo. I5i. 

RIBHL, Dr. A., Introduction to the Theory of Sclenee andKetaphyslss. 

Translated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Post 8m px. {^Pkilojtofih^ai Ltorary,) 

RIOLA, HENRY, How to learn Russian : a Manual for students. Bused t^n the 
Ollendorffian System, Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. lox. Key, 5x. 

Russian Reader. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. tor. 

RIPLEY^ W» Z., The Baees of Eunm. A Soddo^l Study, with many 
Dluitmtions and a Supplementary Bibliography. Medium 8vo. i8x. net, 

BIYOIGTCN, LDHE, Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position, Cr< 
8m 5x. 

ROBERTS, C^I An Bngilsh-Mu Dictionary. Third Edition. Cr, 8m 5X. net 
The Zldn-Saflr Language. Third Edition. Ci. 8vo, 6x. net 
A Rnhl Hannal or Vade Mecnin, cr. Svo. $x. net. 

IDBSRXS, CHARLES 0 . D., A History of Canada* Demy 8vo. lor. u. 

The F^ge in the Forest. Cr. 8m $x. 

BOBBRI^ &i G^mninay of ^ Cr.8miox.6d: 

ROBWSCH, F. W., Life and Letters. EM ^ stobford Brooke. 

L Libnuy Edition. With Portrait 
n. Two vck WXh Portrait Cr, 

IXL Popular Edkion. Cr.8vo.6x. 
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BOBEBTSOIL F. W„ Sermoas. jvok SiB. 8ro.3i.&/. eadi. 

KoidS 011 Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Sm. $yo. p, $d, 

St Paolos Epistles to the Corinthians: Expositoxr Lectures. New Edition. 

Sm*8vo. 5^. 

Leetnres and Addresses. With other titeraiy Remains. New Edition. Sm. 
Svo. Sj. 

Analysis of Tennyson’s * In Memoriam.’ Dedicated by Permission to the 
Poet'Laureate. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 

Education of the Human Raee. Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s, 6 d. 

Sermons Preaehed at Brighton. People's Edition. With a Preface by 
C. B, Robertson, and Introduction by Ian Maclaren. 5 vols. Small 8vo. 
If, net each. 

Portrait of the late Rev. F, W, Robertson, mounted for framing, 2 s, 6 d, 

BOBINSOM, C., The OrammaF of the Hansa Language. Cr. Svo. y. net \ 

BOCHE. A., Froneh Onunmar. Adopted bjr the Imperial Coiindl of Pu^e 
Instruction. Cr. 8vo. 3f. 

Prose and Poetry, from English Authors. For Reading, Composition, and 
Translation. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2x, 6^, 

EOCKHILL, W. W., Ufe of the Buddha and the Early History of his 

Order. Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan- 
Hgyur. Post 8vo. lOf, 6rf, {J'ruhner^s Oriental Series.) 

UDANAYAROA: a Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. Compiled by 
DharmatrAta and Translated from the Tibetan. Post 8vo. 9f. {Triihners 
Oriental Series.) 

ROGERS, E. T., The Numlsmata Orientalia. Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni 
Dynasty. With 1 Plate. Royal 4to. Paper wrapper, Ss. 

Romance, The Garden of. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Small 4to. 6 s. 

ROMANES, G. J., Mental Evolution in Animals. With Posthumous Essay on 
Instinct by Charles Darwin. 8vo. i2j. 

Animal Intelligence. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. $s, (/.S.S.) 

Jelly-Fish, Stap-Fish, and Sea-Urchins; being a Research on Primitive 
Nervous Systems. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

ROOD, OGDEN N.. Colour : a Text-book of Modem Chromatics. With Applications 
to Alt and Industry. With 130 Original Illustrations. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 
(/.S.S.) * 

ROOT, A. L, The A B C of Bee Culture. A Cydopsedia of everything pertainingto the 
care of the Honey Bee. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 6 s, 

BOOT’S Military Topography and Sketching. Second Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by the Department of Engineering, U.S. Infantry and Cavalry Sdiool, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kas. The work has Wn officially recognised by the War 
Department as a standard in the examination of Line Officers for 
Part L—Topographical Surveying. Part II.—Topographical 
Cloth, I 2 s, net. 

ROSEKFELD, MORRIS, Songs fh)m the Ghetta With Prose translatlQn, Giosr 
sary, and Introduction by Leo Wiener, Instructor in the Slamc Languages at 
Harvard University. Cr. 8yo. 5f. net. 

BOSfflITHAL, Prof. J., GenenO Physiology of Muscles and NePPiS. Fmirth 

Edition. With 75 llltt8tiat)[0ds. Cr. 8vo. $s. {/,S*SJ) 

BOSING, Sul Danish Dtetionaiy^ Cr. 8vo. 8f. 6 d; 
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lOTHi H, um, A 001^0 to ttm litemnre 0r « Book of Mkteax^ 

fcff Chemists, Boteniats, libraxkns, Manufacturets, and Planters, with eompre* 
hensiva Subject Index. Post &vo< p, 6d. 


ROWSEU^ MARY a, The Ufe Stopy df Charlotte de la TremolUe, 
Cou^esi of ]>epby« Post 8vo. net. 


RUDIAND, E, M., Poema 4to. sx. 6 d, 

Thd Lore of Helolse and Abelard. 4to. sx. 6^. net 


RUSSEUi, T. 0 ., Beauties and Anttauities of Ireland* With iUaatniUQii% 

Post 8vo. p» Af. 

RnSSO*Japwese War, (The.) Fully illustrated with Photograplius and Coloured 
Tktes. xsopp. large 8vo. 3x. net each part. This Msgazine is a history of 
the war from the beginning, being wholly manufactured in Japan, and up to the 
present is the most accurate account of the war. The lUustrattons are pmneed 
in Japan, and contain five or six in colours. The work also contains a military 
histo^ of Japan from the earliest times. Complete in ten parts. 

RnSSO-Jap&neSO War Albums. Containing the most interesting and strikiSg photo* 
p;raphs and Pictures regaring the Russo-Jap War, with full explanations jointed 
m Japanese, English, and Chinese. Oblong 4to. cloth, 6 s. net. Complete 
in four volumes. 

RUTH, J. A., What is the Bible? Cr. 8vo. sx. 6 d. net. 

ST. CLAIR, GEORGE, Buried Cities and Bible Countries. Second Edition. 
Large cr. Svo. yx. 6 d, 

SAINTSBURY G., Specimens of English Prose Style ftom Malory to 
Macaulay. Selected and Annotated. With Introductory Essay. Large cr, 
8va Printed on hand-made papcar. Vellum, t5X.; pardunent aintkpie m 
cloth, X3X. 

SALMONS, H. A., Arabie-EngUsh Dictionary, oompridng about rso,oQ0 Arabic 
Words, with English Index of about 50,000 Words, a vols. post Svo. gdx. 

SALTER, C* N., Consolidation and Decline* 6x. 

SAMUBLSON» JAMES, Bulgaria, Past and Present : Historical, Polecat, and 
Descriptive. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Svo. xox. 6 d, 

SAKDWITH, F. M., Egypt as a Hi^nter Resort* Cr. Svo. 3x. Af. 

SAHTIAGOE, DANIEL, Curry CooR’s Assistant Fcp. Svo. ix. 6</.r paper 

covers, ix. 

SARGENT, Cant F. H., U.S.A, Suggestions to Young Oflleers. sauio. 

3x. 6 a, net. 

SABmr, H* Bl., The Campaign of Marengo. With Comments. Cr. Std. dr. 

Napoleon Bonaparte's First Campaign. With Comments. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
BATOW* IMF S*, Extgiish-Japanese Dictionary of the Shsoken Languaga 

Third Edition, Revisra and Enhu^. Crown Svo. ryr. oril net. 

$AY 0 S^ A* Introduettcm to the Seienee of Language* Fourth Edttbn. 
cr. Svo. 

Yhe Prlnelples of Comparatiye Philology* Fourth Editioii, leviied and 
' Cr.> Svo. vox. ddl 

SCAKNEIX, THOMAS B., and WILHELM, D.D.. Manual Of GathoUe 

HMeaSegy, bamdf on ScHracBcw's 2 v<Ms. tos, 6d, net eatch. 

8 C8AML OOL H., Defeitee and Attn^ and LeealNte FM 

SHidon. Cr. Svo. y, 6d. 

A 
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SCHEIBER, JAnS A* B., Japan To-Day. With numerous lUustiatlons, Ocm 
5V0* gilt top, dr. nett 

Youngs Jwan: the Story of the Japanese Pe(^le, and especially of their Educa¬ 
tional l 5 evelopment. Crown 8vo. {gilt top, or. net. 

SCHERFF, Major W. VON., Studies in the New Taeties of In^try. 

Large crown 8vo. 6r. 6 d. net. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. F*, On Religion: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction, by J. Omai7. 8vo, yr. 6 d, 

SCHMIDT, Prof. 0 .. Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, With a6 lUustra- 
tions. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5^. (I,S,S.) 

Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. With 51 Woodcuts. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, [I.S.S,) 

SCHOOLING, J. HOLT, Handwriting and Expression : a Study of Written 
Gesture, with 150 Facsimile Keproductions of the Handwritings of Men tod 
Women of various Nationalities* Translated. 8vo, dr. ‘ 

SCHOPENHAUER, A., The World as WiU and Idea. From the German by 
R. B. Haldane and J, Kemp. New and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. post 8vb. 
I2r. each. {Philosophical IM>raiy^\ 

SCHUBERT* H., Mathematical Essays and Recreations. Translated by 
T. J. McCormick. Cr. 8vo. doth, 3^, df.; paper, ix. 64 . {Pelzgion of 
Sceence Library 

SCHUTZENBERGER, Prof., Fermentation. With 28 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 5*^» (yi.Si.S',) 

SCHWAAB, E. F., The Secrets of Canning. 25X. 

Setentifie American Encycloposdia of Receipts, Notes, and Queries. 

Royal 8vo. 251. 

Reference Book. Fcp. 8vo. 7^. 6tf. 

SCLATER, W. L. and SCLATER, P. L., The Geography of Mammals. With 
50 Illustrations. ‘ Demy 8vo. I2x. net. 

RCOONES, W. B„ Four Centuries of English Letters : a Selection of 350 Letters 
by 150 Writers, from the period of the Paston Letters to the Present Time. 
New and cheaper Edition, 5x. 

SCOTT, JAMES GEORGE, Burma as it Was, as it Is, and as it WiU Be. 

Cheap Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2x. d/. 

SCOTT* ROBERT H., Elementary Meteorology. Eighth Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5x. {LS^S,) 

SCOVILLE, W. L., The Art of Compounding for Students and Fharmaeists 
at tile Prescription Counter. Lax^ post 8vo. i2x. 

SEEDING, JOHN D., Art and Handicraft. Six Essays. 8vo. yx. 6J. 

SELBY, H. M., Shakespeare Classieal Dictionary ; or, Mythological AUusioto in 
the Plays of Shtoespeare explained* Fcap. 8vo. u. 

SELL, E., The Faith of Islam. Second Edition. Post 8vo. lax. {THlbn^s 
Orknial Series,) 

SZIIFIR. KABL. Miitnnil Conditiions of Ezlstenee u th«]r sfliMtt totaiol 

We. with. Maps Bnd 106Woodcuts. Fifth Edition. Ci.Sn>.$a .(£&£), 

SEOABa Uent. C. A., Davie’s interaatloiial lam. ax. 6A net 

SEBJBAHT. W. G. ELDOB, Vm Astrtfloger’s Qulie (Aldttfh 
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SHAKSPBEK 1V0BKS. Avoa Sditton. With Introduction by Professor Dow&iSiN* 
With Glossarial Index. In One Volume. Super roy. Sto. 31. 6</. 

%* Also to be bad in various bindings. 

WdPllfl* Avon Edition. 12 vols. Elsevir 8vo. \JPmhmmt Uhmiy\ vellum, 
(td» per vol.; parchment or clothe 6s, per vol.; Cheap Edition, is, net. 
per voi 

The Cheap Edition may also be had complete, 12 vols. in doth box, 15/. net, 
or bound m 6 vols. 15J. 

Works* New Variorum Edition. Edited by Hoeacx Howard Furness. 
Roy. 8vo. tBt. per volume. Vol. 1 . Romeo and Juliet. Vol. II. Hacbeth. 
Vol. III. Hamlet. Vol. IV. Hamlet. Vol. V, KingLear. Vol. VI. Othello. 
Vol, VII. Merchant of Venice. Vol, VIII. As You Like It. Vol. IX. The 
Tempest. Vol. X. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Vol. XI. A Winter’s Talc, 
Vol. XII. Much Ado About Nothing. Vol. XIII. Twelfth Night. VoJ, XIV, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Coneordanee to Shakspere’s Poems. By Mrs. Furness, Roy. 8vo. i8r. 

Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowdkn. With Frontispiece. Elzevir 8 vo.j(iV^ 4 - 
ment Lihrary\y vellum, 7 j. 6d ,; parchment or cloth, 6x. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 3^. 6d, Post 8vo. Edition. Leather, 2s. net.; cloth, is, 6d, net. 
{pryden Library.) 

SHAMEL, A. D., Manual of Corn Judgring. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. zs, 6d, net. 

SHARP, R. FARQUHARSON, A Dictionary of English Authors* Biographical 
and Bibliographical. New Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 7r. 6d, net. 

SHARPE, Colonel H. G., The Provisioning of the Modem Army in the 

neld* 8vo. Ts, 6d, net. 

SHAW, FLORA L*, Castle Blair : a Story of Youthful Days. Cr. 8vo. p, 6d, 

SHAW, T., Animal Breeding* Cr. 8vo. 7^* 

Study of Breeds* Cr. Svo, p. 6d, 

Forage Crops. Cr. 8vo. sf. 

Soiling Crops. Cr. Svo. Ts, 6d. 

SHAW, Lieui-Col* WILKINSON, Elements of Modem Taetles praetleally 
applied to English Formations* with 31 Plates and Maps. Eleventh 
Eduion. Small cr. Svo, 9^. net. (Military Handbooks.) 

Studies In Map Reading and Field Sketehing* Sm. cr. Svo. 61, net. 
(Military Handbooks.) 

Taetleal Operations for Field OlRoers. With numerous Maps. Sm. cr. 
8vo. p, od, net, (Military H(mdboo^.\ 

,SHELLEY. Lllh of P* B« Shelley* By Edward Dowdbn, LL.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, i vol Svo, 12s, net. 

Poems. Edited, with Preface, by Richard Garnett* Frontispiece* Elsevir Svo. 
ycUum, p, 6d,; parchment or cloth, 6s, (Parchmmt Library,\ 

Seieet Letters* Edited by Richard Garnett. Elsevir Svo. vellum, p, 6 d, ; 
paidhn^t or doth, (POrchmnt Library ,) 

SHORE. Journal of Emily Shore. With Portrait and Fftcsimlle. NCw Edition. 
Cr, Svo. ^s, 6d, 

ShoH UveS of Domlniean Saints. By a Sister of the Congcegation of St. Catherine 
of Siena (Sthne). Edited, with an Introduction, by tlk Very Rev, Father 
Procter. Demy Svo. 7r. 6^. net l , 

SHHTE, Dr. KSRFOOT, A First Book in Evolution. Cr. Svo. p. 6d. 

SEDOWlCKg: A., FaHaeles: a View of Logic frdtn the Practical Side. Secmid EdiHcm. 
Cr* Sva p, (LS.S,^ 
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SI 1 IB» JAMESt XiOSSlag; his life and Wihlogg* N«ir lutd CImfflf 
2 vola. Poi^ SvD. 12S, {Pkilfisc^hic0i Zikmy>) 

SlMOinifii Metodo para apnmdw a Leer BaerlUr 7 haUar franeei. 

Began el veraadero sistema de OUendorC Cr* &vo« M. Wi 

SIMPSON, 0 «, The Naval CoilStruetor : A Vade Mecum of Ship Design 
for Students, Naval Architects, Shipbuilders and Owners, Marine Superin¬ 
tendents, Engineers, and Draughtsmen. i6r. net. 

SIMPSON, M. C. M., Letters and Reeolleotions of Julius and Mary Mohl. 

With Portraits and 2 Illustrations. 8vo. I5r. 

SIN 0 ES, L, Simplified Grammar of the Hnngarlau Language. Cr. 8vo. 

4 r. 

SINGER, W., and STRANG, W., Etching, Engraving, and the other Methods 
of Printing Pietures. illustrated, Fcp. 410. 15^. net. 

Sixteen Revelations of Oivlne Love showed to Mother Juliana of Norwich, 

1878 . With a Preface by Rev, George Tyrrell, S J. i2mo, 3f, 6dl net! 

Sketches of the Battle off Chemulpo. net. 

SKETCHLEY, R. E. D., English Book IHustratlons of To-day: Appreciations 
of the Work of living English Illustrators, with Lists of their Books. With an 
Introduction by A. W. Pollard, Sup. roy. 8vo. lOr. net t also an edition 
printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 60 copies. 

SMITH, E., Foods. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo.5r. {ZS»St) 

SMITH, HONTINGTON, A Century of American Literature *, Benjamin FmnkUn 
to James Russell Lowell. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

SMITH and BAKER, Research on the Eucalypts. Boards, 151. net. 

SMITH, H., and HORNEMAN, H., Norwegian Grammar. With a Glosiaty lor 

Tourists, Post 8vo. 2r. 

Soldier’s Handbook of Target Practice. This book is an abridgment of the 
Firing Regulations for Small Arms, 7904,*’ to which is added scove sheets for 
the use of the individual soldier in recording his firing (m the rai^e. The 
instruction of an intelligent soldier can be much hastened, if in addition to oral 
teachings, he is given an opportunity to read the Drill Book. It should be in 
the hands of every soldier of the Regulars or Militia. Cloth, 2 s, dJ.; paper, 2 s. 

SOLIEL, L, Freneh Commercial Correspondence and Reader. With English 

Notes. Intermediate Course* i2mo. 3/. 

French Cpmmerelal Correspondenee and Reader. With English Notes. 

Preliminary Course. i2mo* 3.r. 6J. 

SON OF THE MARSHES, In the Green Leaf and the Sere. E^ted by j, A« 
Owen. Illustrated by G. C. HaitA and D. C. Nicroll, ^Post 8?o yr. 6 d, 

Spanish Mysties. By the Editor of *Many Voices,* Cr, Svo. 5 ^* 

Specimens of English Prose Style tNm Malory to Maeanlay. Sdected «nd 

Annotate With an Introductory Essay pf Gsorgb SAiarsBURV. Lkige 
cr. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, veUum, 151.; parcbmeni andipte dt 
cloth, Its, 

SPENCSE, HERBERT, Study of Sociology. Fifteenth Edition, Cr.tvn,jf. 
SPHiUlAN, W. J., Famu Grams of the United States of 4 m^ca. A 

judical treatise on the grass crop, seeding and management of meadows and 
pastures, description of fih^ best varieties, the seed and its impurities, grasses 
tor Bpedal c^mons, latrns and Uwn grasses, Ac., Ac. lUiistnified. $2, 

SG^INIIER, AUCS, Ineiaa: an Experiment. New and Omfm BiUlisn. Ob tso 
lYOl. 3r. * 
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SpoKlBff Tn&iun^St »» Ttnbnw. 

SlKlHIllg JKepOSltoryt The* 1822 . With zz Coloured Plates bjr Henry AtKfiN» 
B. MarshAlLi James BARSNasR, and DtontON. Super royal 8vo« limited 
to 500 copies. £z zs. net Large Paper Edition^ in 2 vols.) printed on hand¬ 
made paptf, limited to 50 numbered co^es, with all the Illustrations duplicated 
in Monowrome* £$ 5x. net 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES E,» Handl>OOR of Volapuki the International Language, 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

STALLO, J. Bm Ooneepts and ThoorieB of Hodeni Pbysies. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8vo, Sr, i/.S,S,) 

STARLET, HIRAM H., Psychology for Beginners : an Outline Slcetch. Cr, 8vo. 
cloth, 2r.; paper, ir. rfScknct Lihra^,) 

STARCKE, C. N.,Th6 Primitive Family in its Origin and Development 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, $s, {/»S,S.) 

STARR, FRED, The Ainu Group at the St Louis Exposition of 1004 . Cr. 8vo. 
3r. dd*. net 

Readings from Modem Mexican Authors. Cr. 8vo. sr. 6d. net. 

STAPLETON, W. H., Comparative Grammar of Congo Languages. Being a 
Comparative Grammar of the eight Principal Languages spoken mong the banks 
of the Congo River hrom the West Coast of Africa to Stanley Falls, a distance 
of 1,300 miles, and of Swahili, the lingua franca^^ of the county stretching 
thence to the East Coast, with a comparative Vocabulary giving ooo selected 
words from these languages with their English equivalents, followed by Appen¬ 
dices on 6 other dialects. Large post 8vo. 6^. net. 

STEBBIHG, T. R. R., A Histo^ of Crustacea. Recent Malacostraca. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 51. {I.S»S.) 

STERLING, Rev. R., M.A., A Grammar of the Arabic Language. The chief 
feature of this work is its suitability to the needs of the student, whether at 
home or in the East under native teachers. The aim has been to produce a 
practical work, and to introduce only such matter as is essential to the acquire¬ 
ment of a practical knowledge of the language; another feature of the work is 
the extensive Glossaries. 8vo. cloth, 12s, net. 

STEVENSON, W. H., and SCHAUB, I. 0.; SoU Physics Laboratory Guide 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. zs, 6d. net. 

STEWART, BALFODRj. Ctmaervation of Energy. With 14 Ulustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Cr.8vo.5x. (I,S,S,) 

STEWART, HENRY, The Shepherd’s Manual. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Sx- 

STEWART, Cant M»B., U, 5 .A., Military Wail Charts. Series 1. The 
Cateenism of the Manual of Arms* Revised to conform with Drill 
Regulations 1904. A series of accurately drawn plates, 12 x 18, illustrating in 
delw all portions in the Manual of Arms of the U.S, magaeine riiUe, calibre ‘3a 
On each plate are notes explanatory^ of every detail of the body and the piece. 
A comprdiensive method of acquiring an accurate and thorough knowleage of 
the Manual of Arms with a minimum of study. Especially adapted for use in 
non-commisstoned oHHcers’ schools. Charts so made that they can be bung on 
walls of Armoury, Each set accompanied by a catechism for use in study and 
instruction. Charts and Manual, ^i. 5x.; Charts only, £x, zs, 6d, Covering 
in detail every point of the Manual of Arms (U.S. ma^rine rifle, Oedibre as 
treated in the official text, with references to Charts and drawh^, is deigned 
fo» use with the Charts, but may be used; |0 advantage without the Charts as a 
. tmtt-bocfk ibr etudy. Manual and Char^ £u 5s ,; Manual oidy, ax. 6d, 

ETSWAKTi^^t M. B., U.s*A., Handbook for Non-ConmMmed 
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STONE, Capt, B. 0., Taetleal Studies fjrea tlte Fwaaa-^amtM War 

8va, lor. 

STORE, F» ftnd TUHNE^ H*f CAUtGPbltfy C)llltl68 S Chftticct Tfites KA*toid to 
Children, With o lUastrations from the Ellesmere Mannscript* Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

STRAHAN^ S. A. K., HaPriage and Disease. A study of Heredity and the more 

important Family Degenerations, Cr. 8vo, 6 s. 

STRECKER, ADOLPH, Text-l)ook of Organie Chemistry. Edited by Prof. 

WiSLiCBNUS. Translated and Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. 
Hodgkinson and A. J. Greenaway. Second and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 
I2r. 6 d . 

STRODE, M., My Little Book of Prayer. Roy. iSmo. cloth, 41. 6 d. njet. 
bds. 2s. 6cl. net. ! 


SULLY, JAMES, Illusions : a Psychological Study. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. Ks. 
(A.S'.iS',) s «■ 

SURTEES, R. S., The .^alysis of the Hunting Field, illustrate with 13 coloured 
plates, and 43 illustrations in the text by H. Alkbn. Edition limited to 500 
copies for Ei^land. ^2. 2s, net. Large Paper Edition limited to 50 copies. 
£$. 5 ^. net, {TrUbner^s Sporting Librm^,) 

Jorroek’s Jaunts and Jolhties. With 22 coloured plates by H. Alken and 
9 Etchings by ‘ Phiz.* £2, 2s. net. {Trubn^r's Siting Library.') 

SUTCLIFFE, H., A Man of the Moors. Post Svo. 6f. 

SUTRO, EMILE, The Basic Law of Vocal Utterance, a Recital of a Great 

Discovery. Cloth, i2mo. 124 pages, 31. net. 

Duality of Voice and Speech. ** Marks the beginning of a new era.’* Cloth 
i2mo. 221 pages, 6 s. net. 

Duality of Thought and Language. Shows the supremacy of Spirituality 
over Matter in Man. Cloth, i2mo. 306 pages, 6s. net. 

SWIFT, JON., Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley Lanb<Poole. Ebsevir 
Svo. vellum, yj, 6^/.; parchment or cloth, 6 s» {ParchiMnt Library.) 

Prose Writings. Edited by Stanley Lanb-Poole. With Portrait, Elaevir 
Svo. vellum, 7^. 6 d. ; paremnent or cloth, dr. [Parchment Library.) 


TABURNO, J., The Truth about the War. A Russian Book on the Russo. 
Japanese War. Translated by V. Von Kreuter, cr. Svo. * is . 6 d. net. 

TADD, J. L., New Methods in Education. Explaining ^ocesses whereby hand, 
eye and mind are educated by means that conserve vitality and develop a union 
of thought and action. Illustrated. 4to. Edition de Luxe, i^r. net. Students 
edition, 8 s, 6d. net. * 

TAFT, L. R.t Greenhouse Construction : a Complete Manual of the Building, 
Heating, Ventilating, and Arrangement of. Cr, Svo, p. 6d. 

Gl^nhOUSe Management : A Manual for Florisu and Flower Growers. Cr, 
Svo. p, 6d. 

TAYLOR, CoL MEADOWS, Seeta : a Novel. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6 s* New 
and Cheaper Edition, 6 d. 

TippOO Snltaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6x. 
Mew and Cheaper Edition, p. 6d. 

Ralph DamelL With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 6r. New and Cheapmf Edition, 

3r. 6 ^» > I i 

A Noble Oueen* With Frontispiece. Cr, Svo. 6;. New and Cheaper Edition, 
p. 6d. 

The Confessions of a Thug* With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, 6 s* New and 
Cheaper Edition, gr. 6 d. 

Tara: & Mahratta Tale. With Fronti^iece. Crown Svo. > d Cbeft^ 
Edition, 3r. 6 d. 
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TATLOB* Canon ISAAC, Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. Cr. Svo. s^. 
TAYLOB, jS. WHATELBT COOKE, The Modern Factory System. Bto. 141. 
TATLOB, Sir H., Works. 5 Ci. ivo. jot. 

Philip Van Avtavelde* Fcap. 8vo, 3^. Sd, 

The Virgin Widow, dee. Fcap. Svo. 3x» 6 d, 

The Statesman, Fcap. 8vo. 3.r. 6 d, 

Teehnologleal, Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences 
(Aichitectnre, Engineering, Mechanics, Shipbuilding and Navigation, Metal¬ 
lurgy, Mathematics, &c.), with Preface by Karl Kamarsck. Fourth Revised 
E^tion. 3 vols. imperial Svo. 

Vol. I. German-English-French. 15^, 

Voi. n. English-German-French. 15;. 

Ifol. HI. French-German-English. 15J. 

TBGKER, £. FrldthJofs Saga. A Norse Romance. Translated from the Swedish 
by Thos. a. E. Holcomb and Martha A. L. Holcomb. Sixth Edition, 
cr. Svo. 6 s. 6d. 

Temples of the Orient and their Message in the Light of Holy Scripture, 
Dante’s Vision, and Bunyan’s Allegory. By the Author of ‘Clear 
Round.* With Map. Svo. iSx. 

THOM, J. HAMILTON, Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ Vol. i. 

only. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. ys, 6 d. 

THOMAS, E., The Numlsmata Orientalia. Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. With 
Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. paper wrapper, py. 6 d. 

THOMAS J. T., The American Fruit Culturist, containing Practical Directions for 
the Propagation and Culture of all Fruits adapted to the United States. With 
illustrations. Twenty-first Edition Revised. Large cr. Svo. I2y. 6 d. net. 

THOMPSON, Sir E, MAUNDE, Handbook of Greek and Latin Palmography. 

With numerous facsimiles. Cr, Svo. $5. 

THOROLDi ALGAR, Catholic Mysticism ; an Essay in Aid of its Better Apprecia¬ 
tion. Illustrated from the Writings of Blessed Angela of Foligno) Cu Svo. 
31. 6 d, net. 

THURSTON, Prof, R, H., History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo, 5^. 

Manual of the Steam Engine, For Engineers and Technical Schools. 
Parts L and 11 . Royal Svo. 31J, 6 d, each Part, 

TIBLB, Prof. C. P., Outlines of the Hlstdry of Belig^on to the Spread of the 
Universal Relijdons. From the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpbnter, Fifth 
Edition. Post Svo, ys. 6 d, [Philospphicd Library^ and Triibmr^s Omntal 
SirUs.^ 

TOETKENSy ERNEST A., The Heavenly Unk. Poems. Cr. Svo. sr. 6 d. net. 
The Loves of the Flowers. Cr. 4to. 2x. 6 d. net. 

Whisperings. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

TIRARD, H. M. and N., Sketches from a Nile Stsamer, for the use of 
Travellers in Egypt. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6 s* 

TISDALLi W. ST. CLAIR, Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the 
PanjAbl Language^ Cr. Svo. 7^. 6 d, 

; SbnpHflied Grammar of the Gujarotl Language. Cr. Cvo. m* 6d* 

TOLSTOI, OOUNT IIIO, Christianity and Patriotism: with Pertinent Extracts 
. Essays. Translated by PabL Borgrr and others. Cr* Svo. sew^. 
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TOFniA]^ Dr. FASI, Stianea and Faith. Ct. 8m &. &£ 

TOBCBAini, B.i.SI]ap 111 tod erammarot tfaa Ihmmaalaa Laiignaga, (Sr. 8*o. 
5 ». 

TOBBEMD. J., Comparative Oraaimar of the Sooth AfHeaa Bauto 

tia]|{paag6S4 comprisin^hose of Zanzibar, MozamHqua, th* 2 ^beld, 
land, Benguela, Angola, Congo, The Ogowe, The Cameroons, the Lake 
Region, &c. Super-royal Svo. 3$;. 

TRAHERKEe HrSe ARTHUR, The MIU on the Usk. Cr. 8vo. 

TRIRCH. Letters and Memorials of Arehbishon Trench. By the Author of 
^Charles Lowder.’ With 2 Portraits. 3 vols. evo. 3IJ. 

TRENCH, Archbishop, English Past and Present Seventeenth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcp. 8vo. is, (ni, net. ' 

Eeleet Olossaiy of English Words used formerly In Senses 
mfferent mm their present Eighth Edition, revi^ and enhug^ 
Fcp. 8vo. 5 j. 

On the Study of Words. Twenty fifth Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo. u, 6d, neU 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fifteenth Edition. Svo, tzs ,; Cheap 
Edition, 6ist thousand, Js. 6d, New and Cheaper Edition, 3;. 6 d. 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. Svo. isf. ; 
Cheap Edition, Fourteenth Edition, p, td. New and Cheaper Edition, 3^, 6^. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Sixth Edition, revised. Extra fcp. 
Svo. 5^. 

Essay on the life and Genius of Calderon. With Translations from his 
* jLife’s a Dream ’ and ‘Great Theatre of the World,’ Second Edition, revised 
and improved. Extra fcp. Svo. 5.f. 6d, 

Plutarch : His Life, His Lives, and His Morals. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Fcp. Svo. 3;. 6(1, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selections from her 
Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited hy her Son, AichbUhop Tksnch. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Portraits. Svo. 6s, 

Lectures on Medlmval Church History. Being the substance of Lectures 
delivered at Queen’s College, London, and edition, Svo. 12s, 

Poems. Eleventh Edition. Fcp. Svo. js, 6d, library Edition, 3 vols. sm. Svo. lOr. 

ProTerbs and their Lessons. Eleventh Edidon, enlarged. Fcp. Svo. u. 6d, 
net 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages in BWly Scripture. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 3f. 6d, 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churdies In Asia. Seventh 

Edition, revised and Improved. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

On the Au^orised Version of the New Testament Second samon. 
Svo. 7 j. 

Sermons New and OkL Cr. Svo. dr, 

Westminster and other Sermons. Cr* Svo. 6s, 

The Sermon <m the Mount : an Exposition drawn ftrom the of St. 

Angustine. Fourth Edition, enlarged, Svo. lor. 6d, 

ShipwreekS of Faith ; three Sermons preached before the Usdvwdty ^ 

Diidge. Fcap. Svo. 2S»6(i, 

Studies in the Gospbis. sixth EdiUon, revised. Svo. lor. 

SynohyinB of the New Testament New and Ck^pi» Svo. 
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TBUBHER'S Ort«ntal Series— « 

Ebs^s on the Saered Langoafe, WrltlngB, and EeltoloB of the 

PaFSiS. By Martin Haug^ Ph.D,, late of the Universities of Ttth 3 i^^ and 
Gottingen^ and Bonn; Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, and of 

Sanskrit in the Poona College, Edited and enlarged by Dr. E, W. West. To 
which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Haug by Prof. E. P. 
Evans. Third Edition, xvi. and 428 pp. i6f. I. History of the Researches 
mto the Sacred Writings and Religion of the Parsis, from the Earliest Times 
down to the Present. II. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. III. The Zend- 
Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. IV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its 
Origin and Development. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the second German edition by John Mann, M,A., and ThbODOR 
Zachariae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the author. Third Edition, iTxiy. 
and 360 pp. los. 6d. 

A Classical Dictioiiary of Hindu Mythologry and Religion,* GeO- 
History, and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 432 pp. i6f. 

Modern India and the Indians : being a series of Impressions, Notes, and 
Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the University of 
Calcutta, Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, revised and augmented 
by considerable additions, with Illustrations and Map. vi. and 368 pp. 145. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. With an Introduction, 
many Prose Versions, and Parallel passages from Classical Authors. By 
J. Muir, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. xliv. and 376 pp. 14^. 

Chinese Buddhism: a volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. By 
J. Edkins, D.D., Author of ‘ China’s Place in Philology,’ ‘ Religion in China,’ 
&c. &c. New and Revised Edition, xxiv. and 420 pp. i8j. 

The History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.c. 681-668. Translated from the cuneiform inscriptions upon cylinders and 
tablets in the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical 
Analysis of each word, Explanations of the Ideographs by extracts from the by- 
lingual syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in 
the British Museum, xii. and 164 pp. post Svo. cloth. lor. 6 d, 

The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; or, Review of the Different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowell, 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College, Calcutta, ix. and 
281 pp. lOf. (id. * 

UdAuavarga: a Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Caiam. Compiled by 
Dharmatrata. Being the Northern Buddhist version of Dbammapada. 
Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with notes, and extracts from the 
Commentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. WoODVtLlE RoCKHILt. xVi. and 
224 pp. 9^- 

Religion in China. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Containing a brief 
account of the three religions of the Chinese, with observations on the prospects 
of Christian conversion amongst that people. Revised Edition, 2^6 pp. 7r* 6 d, 

The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order. Derived 
from Tibetan works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. Followed w notices 
on the early history of Tibet and Khotea Translate by W. W. HdjE^HiLL^ 
Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China, x. and 274 pp. pr. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila* With illustrative Extracts/rom the 
Commentaries^ Translated by J. K. BALLANTYNE4 LL»Dm late Pmlicipal of 
the Benares College. Edited by FttzBDWARD Haix. Tbiid Edidoat vlii. and 
464 pp. idr. i ? 
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UlIBKiB’S Oriental Series— 

The Ordinances of Manu* Translated from the Sanskrit. With an Intro¬ 
duction. By the late A* C. BuRNfiLti Ph.D«, C.l.E, Completed and edited 
by £, W. Hopkins, Ph.D., of Columbia College, N.Y. xlviii and 398 pp. i2j. 

The SatakaS of Bhartrihari* Translated from the Sanskrit by the Rev. 
B. Halb Wortham, M,R.A.S., Rector of Eggesford, North Devon, xii. and 
72 pp. 5J. 

llasnavi i Ma’navl: The Spiritual Couplets of Haulana Jalalu’d-din 

Muhammad i Rumi. Translated and abridged by £. H. Whinfield, 
M.A., late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service, xxxii. and 330 pp. 7r, &/* 

Manava-Dharma-Castra: The Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit Text, 
with Critical Notes. By J. Jolly, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit in the Univerrity 
' of Wurzburg j late Tagore Professor of Law in the University of Calcutta, viii. 
and 346 pp. lor. 6df. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Orijgin and History ot the People 
of India : their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illus¬ 
trated. ByJ. Mum, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Five vols. (Vol. 3 out 
of print), 2ir. each. 

Folk-Tales of Kashmir. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S., &c. (C.M.S.) Missionary to the Kashmirs. Second Edition, xii. 
and 512 pp. i 6 r. 

A History of Civilisation In Ancient India. By Romesh Chunder 
Dutt', C.l.E. In two volumes, xxii. and 390 pp. ; xiv. and 364 pp. 21s. 

The Faith of Islam. By Rev, Edward Sell, B.D., M.R.A.S., Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged, xvi, and 370 pp. 12s, 6d, 

The ShdhnAma of Firdausi. Done into English by a. G. Warner, M.A., 
and E. Warner, B.A. Vol. I. loj. 6d. 

TRUBNER'S Simplified Grammars of the Principal Asiatic and European 
Languages. 

1. *HindustanL Persian and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A. 

Second Edition. 5r. 

2. Hungarian, By I. Singer. 4s. td, 

J. Basque. By W. Van Eys. 3j. 6 «/. 

4. Malagasy. By G. W. Parker, gr. 

5* Modem Greek. By e. m. geldart, m.a. 2j. ed, 

6. Roumanian. By r. torceano: 51. 

7* Tibetan. By H. a. Jaschke. ss, 

B, ^BaUiSh. By E, C. Otte. 2s. 6d, 

9. Ottoman Turkish. By j. w. Rbdhouse. lor. 6 d. 

^ 10. Swedish. By E. C. Otte. 2j. 6d, 
tl. '^Polish. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. ss, 6d. 
f2. Pah. By Edward Muller, LL.D. p. 6d, 

13. Sanskrit. By Hjalmar Edgrbn, Pfa.D. lOi. 6d. 

14* Albanian. By P. w. 7^* 

15^ ^Japanese. By b. h. chamberlain, ss. 

Serbian. By w. r. morfill, u,a* 4s, 6d. 

17 . Lanpa^a of the Cuimif^^ Inseriptlona By GsoRaB Bertin, 

la ' Bythe Rev. yjftiL Tiso^ , 
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TRUBMIB’S SimpUfled Gnmman of tbo Pris^pal Aaloide and Ift waio B ii 

LangnaBos— 

19, •Spagid). ByW. F. Harvbv, M.A. 3f. 6i£ 

20 . Tl^USPEU By Henry Morris, F.R.G.S. lOf. 6df. 

21 > KlittSt, By H. Roberts. tos» 6d. 

22* Oc^aratL By the Rev. Wm. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A. iqs, 6d, 

23« Bulgarian. By w. r. morfill, m.a. 55. 

N.B.^Those marked with * ue out of print. 

TRlOfBNES’S SpoitiiM[ Ubrary. Reprints of famous Sporting Books, profusely Ulus- 
tratoQ with Coloured Photogravure Plates by Ii. AlkbN and other Sporting 
Artists. Super royal 8vo, handsomely bound in green and gold with gilt top. 

Th6 Lifa of John Mytton. By ** Nimrod.” With 20 Coloured Pistes Iw 
H. Alkbn. £2 2s. net ' * 

John JoFFoeks’a Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. Sorters. .,Withb2 
Coloured Plates by H. Alken, 9 Etchings by ** Phiz,” and many llhistratiotts 
in the text. £2 2s, net. 

The Life of a Sportsman* By << Nimrod.” With 36 Coloured Plated by 
H. Alken. £2 12s. 6if. net. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By R. S* Surtees, illustrated by 
H. Alken, with 13 Coloured Plates, and 43 Illustrations in the text. £2 2s. 
net. Limited Edition on Large Paper, ^5 5r. net. 

** Nimrod’s” Hunting Tours. Now for the first time Illustrated with 18 
Coloured Plates from contemporary prints. £2 2s* net. Limited Laige Paper 
Edition, £$ $s. net. 

The Sporting Respository, 1822 . With 22 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Alken, Jambs Barbngbr, Benjamin Marshall, and Dighton. Super 
royal 8vo. Limited to 500 copies. £2 2s. net. Large Paper Edition in 2 
vols. Limited to 50 numbered copies, with all the Illustrations duplicated in 
monochrome. £$ 55. net. 

The Autobiograp]^ of a Stage Coachman. By Thomas Cross. Illus¬ 
trated with 42 Coloured Plates from contemporaij prnits after J. Pollard, 
C. Cooper Henderson, R. Howell, C. B, Newhouse, T. Rowlandson, H. Vemet, 
and others. In 2 vols. super royal 8vo. Edition limited to 500 copies. 
£4 4s* net. A Hand-made Paper Edition limited to 50 numbered copiesj with 
2 extra Coloured Plates, and all the Illustrations duplicated in monochrome. 
£S 8j. net. 

TRUMBULL, GenL, Wheelbarrow : Articles and Discussions on the Labour Question, 
With Portrait of the Author. Cr. 8vo. cloth 5r.; paper 2i. of Sdence 

Library*) ^ 

TURNER, C. B.) Count TolstoY, as Novelist and ndidierg Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d* 

Modem Novelists of Russia. Lectures delivered at the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford. Ci. 8vo. 3s. fid". 

Tyll Owlglass* Marvellous and Rare Cone^ts. TmasUted by Kenneth 
Mackenzie. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. p.H, (I^sSorSes,) 

TYNAN, KATHARINE, Ballads and Lyrics. Sm. cr. 8 to. 

A Nun: her Friends and her Order. Being a sketch of the of lather 
Mary Xaveria FaBon. Second EiUtion. Cr.8vo. 5r. .7, , 

TTHDALL 3., form of Water: bt CHwOe and Blven, lee end mders. 

with >5 lUiutntiraA Toitb Edition. Cr. fw. jr. l/.S,S,^ 

VAX Wnk XTh OutSw er B ee t ae CMaasu. Sm. 31. M ' 
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VAM tMM, tLi fiiumauir of flw Fmuih Umgaage, Ci. tra A«ddnee and 

SynttXo £xefdies, 3 ^. 

VAN LB» W« fi.. The Praotleal Management of Englnee and Bcdlers. 

evo. dr* 

VELASQOlOi M. do la CADBNA, DleUonavy of the Spanish and English 

T^Tigim.g ftB> For the use of Young liners and TraveUett. Cr. Sto. 6 s , 

New Spanish ReadOF* Passages from the moat approved Authors, with Voca¬ 
bulary. Post 8 vo. fo. 

Introduetion to Spanish Conversation, ismo. as, 6d» 

VELAS4UEZ and SlHONNif. New Method of Learning the Spanish 

Language. Adapted to Ollendorifs system. Revised and corrected by 
Senor VrvAR, Post 8vo.6r. t Key, 4r. 

VEm da VERNOIS (Gen. Von), With the Boyal HeadqoaJrten In 1870-71. 

DemySvo. lOf, 6d, {IVolsehy Series.) 

The War Game Simplified. Translated from the French tw Major Ebbn 
Swift, U.S.A. Deseed for the use of Beginners as well as Advanced Study 
of the Military Art With Maps. Demy i 2 mo. 2 $s, net 

VERNON, H. H., Variation in Animals and Plants. Cr. Svo. sr. (/.s.s.) 

VIETRA’S Pocket Rletionary of the Portuguese and English Languages. 

2 vols. Post 8 vo. los, 

VIGNOLI, TITO, Myth and Selenee: an Essay. Fourth Edition. With Supplemen¬ 
tary Note. Cr. 8vo. 51. (/.S,S,) 

VINCENT, R. HARRY, The Elements of Hypnotism. Second EdhkRi. Cr. Svo. 

5 r. 

VIRGIL. The Georgies of Vll^;^ Translated into En^h Verse by J. Rroadis. 
Sm. cr. Svo. Second Edition, as* 6d, 

TheAmdOf, Books L>VI. Translated by HSnry SuiTH Wkiokt. Cr. Svo. 
5i. net. 

VOGEL, HERMANN, Chemistry of Ught and Photography. Whh 100 

Illustrations. Sixth £<htioii« Cr. Svo. 5x. (/..S..?.) 

VRIES, HUGO 0E., Species and Varieties; their Origin Mutation. The 
contents of this book include a readable and orderly recital of the tacts and details 
whidi Ctmisb the basis for the Mutation-Theory of the Origin of Species. 
Pp. x)dji. X 830. Svo. cloth gilt, 2ir. net. 

WAGNER. Rt^ard Wagner’s Prose YToPhi* Translated by w. Ashion Eius. 
Voh H^: The Art Work of the Future Ac. Svo. lar. 6i, net. 

Voii n.: The Drama. Svo. its* 6d, net 
VoL in. I The Theatre. Svo. las, 6^, net. 

Vot IV.: Art and Politics. Svo. iftr. 6d, net 
Vol. V.: Actors and Singers. Svo. isi. 6d* net 
Vol. VI. t Religion and Art Svo. isj. 6<i* net. 

Vid*, VIL s In Paris aad DMsden. iSa. OiL net, 

Vol. VIIL : Posthumous, rsr. 6d» net 

A PlIgldlBagO to Jeethovem FWtmit cf Beedioven, Rsoan cr. 

Soafdssr. 6d, 

SMhua 71 m life ef; tuhtg an Authorised ]&ig}ish Versloii, by Wm. 
Ashton Eiiis, of C. F. GUs^pp’s ^D|a X^eben Richard Wagner.’^ Demy 
Svo. Vols. 1., IL, 111 . and IV. tStJuA each. 

WAnMfr Af Um Af Aldhemystleal Philostm^bm. Svo. loa euL 
RealStttorycTfhw Hornet With mostiidioiia Or.#«o.jrr. 6d. 

■ ' i 'J 
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WAITE, A. En Mysteries of Haeie: « the Wiitinga of IQ^im LM. 

With Illustrations* Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo* I Or. 6d* 

Development of Marriage and Kinship. Svo. i8r. 

Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology* Roy. Svo. 

2 SS, 

WALKER’S Chess Studies. New Edition. With Fre&ce by E. Frseboilough. 
Large post Svo. 7r. 

WALLERi A. R., and G. H. S. BURROW: John Henry Cardinal Kewman. 

Imp. 32mo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2 s. 6d, net. {WestmimUrBwgraphus,) 

WALPOLK C. G., Short History of Ireland. With s Maps and Appendices. 
Third Edition. Or. Svo. 

WALTER, R., The Exact Science of Health, Based upon Life’s Great Law: 

Vol. I.—Principles. Svo. lor. td. , ! ] 

WANKLTN, J. A., MUk Analysis : a Practical Treatise on the Eumination of M^k 
and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. Second Edition. Cr. $to. 
Arsenic. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

WANKLTN, J. A*, and CHAPMAN, E. T., Water Analysis : a Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. Tenth Edition. Entirely re-written. Cr. 
Svo. 5r. 

WANKLTN, J. A., and COOPER, W. J., Bread Analysis: a Practical Treatise 
on the Examination of Flour and Bread. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

Air Analysis: a Practical Treatise. With Appendix on Illuminating Gas 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5y. 

Sewage Analysis : a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Sewage and 
Effluents from Sewage. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. Js* 6d. 

WARD, H. MARSHALL. The Oak : a Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. 
Cr. Svo. 2jr. 6 d, (Modem Science Series,) 

WARD, Lleui^-Colonel E. W. D., Army Service Corps Duties* Small cr. 

Svo. 6 s, (Military Handbooks,) 

WARD, W. G., Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. Edited, with an In- 

troduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols. Svo. 2ij. 

WARE, LEWIS S., Sugar Beet Seed. Cr. Svo. los, 6 d, 

WARNER, A. G. and EDMOND, The ShdhnamA of Firdausi. English Trans¬ 
lation. Vol. I. Post Svo. loy. 6 d, (Trubner^s Oriental Series,) 

WARNER, Prof. F., Physical Expression: its Modes and Principles, with 50 
Illustrations. Second Edition.* Cr. Svo. Ss, (I,S,S,) 

WARTENBURG, COUNT TORCH VON, Napoleon as a Geneii|L 2 vols. demy 
Svo. 3ar. {Wolseley Series,) 

WATSON, JOHN FORBES, Index to the Native and Selentifie Names of 
Indian and other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, imp. 

Svo. £1, ns, 6d, 

WAUGH, ARTHUR, Life of Robert Browning. Imp. 32mo. net, leather 

2 s, 6d, net. ( Westminster Biographies,) 

WAUGH, F. A., Landscape Gardening: A Treadse on the Gen^ml Principles 
Governing Outdoor Art; Math sundry suggestions for their ap|mciadon in the 
Commoner problems of gardening. Illustrated. Fcap* Svo. ar. 6^. 

Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, Ac. : A practical Qidde to the 
Pickii^, Storing, Shipping and Marketing of Fruit. Illustrated; j^5o, 
cr. Svo, 5y. . : 

Syslematle Pomology; Treating of the Desquption, Nomendatare' and 
QassiScation of Fnuts. Illnstrated. Pp sSS, cr. Svo. sr. , : 
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WSBERi A^i Hllt^ of lodlatl Llteratoro. From the German by J. Mahn and 
T. ZACttAkuB. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. lox, 6</. ( THbner^s Oriental Series,) 

WetofitoTi IhUlleL Life of. By Nokman Hopgood. Imp. 32mo. 2r. 6 d. net, 
{B$oeeH iiograpkies,) 

WEDGWOODf JXJLlAi Tbe Hopal Ideal : an Historic Study. Third Edition. 
Syo. (is, 

WEED, CLARENCE M., Insects and Insecticides : A Pr^ticai Manual concerning 
Noxious Insects and the Methods of Preventing their Injuries. Illustrated. 
PlP- 33^1 cr. 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Fungi and Fun^cldes : a Practical Manual concerning the Fungous Diseases 
of Cultivated Plants, and the Means of Preventing their ravages. Illustrated. 
^ Pp. 220, cr. 8vo. cloth $s, 

• SpPaylUfiT Cf^S ; Why, When, and How. Fourth Ediiion. Revised and 
Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 2x. 6 d. 

WEISBACH, JULIUS, Theoretical Mechanics : a Manual of the Mechanics of 
Engineering. Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and for the Use 
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SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


THE A VON EDITION, 

Printed on opaque paper, and forming 12 handy volumes, cloth 
125. net, or bound in 6 volumes, 15 s, 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a cloth box (see IllustraHon\ 
price 155. net, or bound in roan, persian, crushed persian levant, calf, or 
morocco, and enclosed in an attractive leather box, at prices from 315. td. 
upwards. 



THE PAMCHMENT LIBkARY EDITION, 

In 12 volumes e^vir 8 vo., choicely printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in pardimnt or doth, price 125., or in vellum, price loi. 
The set of ^ volumes may also be had in a strong cloth box, price 
or with an oak hanging shelf (555 lUusirdtion)^ iSr. 


i ii i,gi 
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THE AMERICAN PATENT 

REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 

The Revolving Bookcase will be found a great convenience by those 
who wish to have from 80 to 200 volumes accessible while seated at a 
table or by the fireside. This bookcase occupies no more space than an 
ordinary whatnot, and can be wheeled from one part of a room to another. 
It is particularly suitable for Private Libraries, for Studies, and for the 
Consulting Chambers of Barristers, Physicians, &c. 



Size No. 1, 36 laohet high. 


Price 4 Guineas. 

L * 

These Bookcases are made in various sizes, 24 inches square, 36 to 
59 inches high, with eight, tirdve, or sixteen, i^helves, in ash, walnut, 
mahogany, oak, and ebonised, aiid neatly finisli^ so as to form hand¬ 
some pieces of furniture. A special form of Revolving Bookcase has 
been designed to hold the set of ‘Efacyclopaedia Briiannica.* 

Specimens of the different sizes and woo^s can be seen in use at 


DRYDEN HOUSE, v 

'' "“i 1 ' 

43 GERRARD STRIET, SOH(|, W.C. 

' “ I ' ' 'i* , ' 

KEGAN PAUL, TBENCH, MbNHR a CO. Ltd. 
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Indian Baviaw. los. 

PhUoIogleal SoaSUy, TraiMustlons and Proeeadlngs of. inegaiu. 
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Monthly. 
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Supplement Weekly, 

Tropical Agriculturist Monthly. 


Annual Subscription, i8r. 
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t. 
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